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" They fight for conquest, for plunder, and extended rule; we for our country, our altars, and our 
homes. They follow an adrenturer whom they fear, and obey a power which they hate ; we serve • 
Monarch whom we love, a Ood whom we adore. Whene*er they move in anger, desolation tracks 
their progress ; where'er they pause in amity, affliction mourns their friendship. They boast they 
come but to improve our state, enlarge our thoughts, and fireeiu from the yoke of *error*. Yes, they 
will give enlightened A*eedom to our minds who are th9nmhe9 the slaves of passion, avarice, and 
pride ! They offer us their protectiout Tes, such protection as vultures give to lambs — covering 
and devouring them I They, call on us to barter all of good we have inherited BJid proved, for the 
desperate chance of something better which they promise. Be oar plain answer this : The throne 
we honour is the people's choice ; the laws we reverence are our brave fathers' legacy ; the fldth m 
follow teaches us to live in bonds of charity with all mankind, and die with hopes of bliss beyond tlw 
grave. Tell your invaders this ; and tell them, too, we seek no change, and least of all such chtaft 
as they would bring us." 

KorncBus. 
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WILLIAM HUNT & COMPANY, 
23, nOLLES STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 
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TO THE MOST HONOURABLE 

ROBERT ARTHUR TALBOT GASCOYNB-CECIL, 
MARQUIS OP SALISBURY, KG. PC. PRS. DCL. Ac. &c. 



Among the fiicts of later history with which your Lordship, as well 
as every intelligent obserrer of what is passing on the European Conti- 
nent is tolerably fja^miliar, this occurred : that Mauro Capellari, called 
" Gregory XVI, ' a man of some virtues and of an easy disposition, who, 
however, had been led by education to regard favouraDly the Soci- 
ety of Jesuits, and to give it that marked encouragement which several 
of his immediate predecessors had felt it prudent to withhold — that this 
same Capellari, afterwards concerned as well as alarmed at witnessing 
the wide-spread action and political intrigues which followed that en- 
couragement, made it towards the close of his pontificate a subject of bitter 
regret. In vain did the Vicar of Christ seek solace in the pleasures of 
the table (to which, like many of his order, he was greedily addicted) and 
the jovial companionship of his barber Gaetanino, or strive to banish 
thought while bBguiling his moments of leisure by the prurient pages of 
his feivourite Kock — it m/io ca/ro Paulo KooJcOy as he was wont to speak of 
him. He had lent himself to the vile acts and the sanguinary policy of 
" the ferocious Bemetti" ; he had sanctioned the enrolment of the 
Zamboma/nij " a set of men chosen from the very off-scouring of the 
populace, the greater part of them the refose of the dungeons and gal- 
leys", (not the least serviceable among the papal garrison in every 
country where it obtains a footing,) " to watch over the citizens and 
leam weir private sentiments;" * he had crushed his Bolognese subjects 
deeper than before in slavery and degradation ; he had accepted the 
counsels of Lambruschini, a creature of me Jesuits, and a fit instrument 
of their worst designs, who duly prepared the way at a later period for 
the still less scrupulous Antonelli ; he had, at Jesuit instigation, solemnly 
beatified Liquori (May 26th, 1839) ; had pronounced that in his whole 
works there was not " one word worthy of censure", and had drafted 

o « The Fou Last Fopei." By Alessandro, OaTasai. Partridge, and Co., p. 201. 
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into the Roman Missal a collect (which eomj Bomanist assisting at 
mass on the 2nd of August offers up) beseeching Heaven to be "taught 
by his admonitions and strengthened by his example" : which canoni- 
zation and formal endorsement was an abolishment even of Tridentine 
morality and doctrine, substituting for it Jesuit casuistry and pure god- 
dess worship. All this he had done ; and as his eud approached, the 
recollection of his ready complicity in the acts of the Jesuits seems to 
have weighed upon his soul like a nightmare. 

But whatever the various grounds of Mauro Oapellari's remorse as 
his life neared its close, certain it is that under the later and better 
counsel of the patriotic Count Bossi, who sought and obtained his ear at 
this period, the conscience-stricken pope deputed several cardinals who 
shared his disquietude to the general of the order, then in France, 
'^ commanding moderation in its developements in that country" * It 
was his last act. The " Society" had not then recovered sufficient influ- 
ence at Brome to determine the election of his successor, and the choice 
of the cardinals fell on John Mastai-Ferretti, whose qualiflcations were 
two-fold: His mental acquirements were rather below than above those 
of the least educated of his electors ; and though not, like the clear- 
sighted Brossi, "hating the Jesuits worse thaoi heU", he was their 
avowed enemy. No persuasion was therefore required to induce him 
to enter boldly on the plan of moderate and constitutional reform 
sketched out by the virtuous county whom he made his Prime Minis- 
ter ; raising Palma, a man of similar views, to the post of Latin Secretary, 
and even extending his countenance to Zimenes, chief editor of the 
**Laboro" (anti-Jesuit organ). To crown all, the new pope selected one 
Oraziosa, a prominent anii- Jesuit, for his confessor. 

Your Lordship is familiar with the sequel. The ultra-democratic and 
infidel Action, ever numbering those in its ranks in secret, some in open 
league with the Jesuits — ^whose serviceable agents they all are in the 
«nd— raised a clamour of discontent against the Hberal minister, who 
was foully assassinated on the steps of the Cancellaria, used as the new 
Parliament House. Li the tumult that ensued, Palma and Zimenes 
were poignarded in the streets, and a convenient " illness", which pro- 
ved quickly fatal, removed the pope's confessor out of the way. t The 
Jesuits had prepared an asylum for Mastai at Gkieta. It was made 
also a penitential "retreat . His "true friends," as the Tablet called 
them, weire now around him ; his eyes were at length " providentially 
opened to the real character of the Bevolutionists ;" and at Gaeta, " that 
iU-omened spot, which will be remembered in history when the massive 
memorials of iJie popes at Avignon are dust, the whole fearful system 
of Medina, Mariana, Escobar, and Sanchez, worthy of the nether 
Tartarus, came practically into operation as a constituent part of Euro- 
pean polity." % 



* ** Beasons for AbjariDg Allegiance to the See of Borne.*' By the Ber. Fierce Connelly, li.A. 
p. 19. 

t "Thoagh openlj mnrdered, their asBMsins/' writes Mr. Connelly, "hare not been, and nerer 
will be, brought to jastioe ." 

X ** Beasons for Abjuring Allegiance to the See of Borne," p. 19« 
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YoQlr Lordship will rememBer — as one of the earliest lessons of that 
comprehemire politLoal education, well aided bj the study of passing 
events i^arded in their primary causes and probable oonsequenoes^ 
whose teoAdencj has been to mould your political creed into a 
shape aft once coiMervatiye and progreesiyely practical^— that it was 
then and theire itm ** Soeietj of Jesus'' recovered, in eommenoement^. 
that absolute swatf in the control af the Papal Church, from whidb, un* 
der the OTerpowering influence of an indignant public opinion, it had' 
been summarary dislodged in 1773« From the conclave at Ciiaeta in 
1849 may be dated the complete re-establishment of its former prestige 
in the ninks of the Papacy. Popery h^icefbrth, as the closely obser- 
vant Dean of Westminster has shown, means JesfdUmn^ and i^ means 
nothing besides — ^nothing that Jesuitism does not eitiber inaugurate or 
accepts All other infiuences, all other oonfrtttemities, all tfie institu- 
tions of popery are now subordinated to the *' Society/' Its scattered 
provinciab, whether flguring as mere parish priests, or confessors to 
some religious house, or chaplains, or '^ private secretaries," at the place 
of their residence for the time being, are the sole de facto rulers of arch- 
episcopal porovinoes and dioceses^ whose- nominal ^primates" and 
*< bishops" are the mere automaton machines of their undisputed behests ; 
each provincial being, in his turn, controlled by a general (styled the 
"black pope"), whose puppet^ and nothing else, is the tiara-crowned de 
jwre pope^ in whose assumed name are all papal bulls, encyclicals, allo- 
cutions, letters apostoHc, Jbc. (prepared by the former, or, under his 
instructions, hy Ms practised assistants) ostensibly issued. And to give 
these pe^Mbl instruments, mandates, answers to dentations, &c., an 
aothority azid weight whidi they did not possess in former times, has 
the '^ inenring inMlibility" of the puppet pope been made a distinct 
dogma of the Latin Church. " Pdpery" writes Dr. WyHe, in language 
by no means overcharged, " is the last developement of idolatry, and 
Jesuitism is the last developement of Popery. It is not only the most 
wicked society that ever did exist upon the earth; it is the most 
wicked society that ever ca/n exist upon it. It is pure abstract vice 
unbodied in a concrete organization * . . There is not a shape the Je- 
itoit» cannot put on, and consequently there is not a place into which 
they cannot penetrate. Their organization is wonderful! While 
controlhng the greatest matters, the smallest are not overlooked by 
them. With equal ease they put forth their power in crushing an ob- 
scure individual^ or in hurling a statesman from power, and burying a 
monarch beneath the ruins of his throne and kingdom." * 

A fitting adjunct to the reconstitution of the Papal Court and the 
peoMar fbnctions henceforth to attach, as necessity might dictate, to its 
sevenl officials, was the elevation of Jacobo Antonelli from the post of 
pro-treasurer to that of Cardinal Secretary. Himself (as no one in 
Italy ventures to deny) the son and grandson of a brigand, he had, as 
Qt>vemor of Viterbo, enlisted papal confidence by one of the most per- 
fidious acts in the records of executive infamy, by which parents, men 
of high birth and character, were inveigled into the unsuspected be- 

♦ "Eome and Civil Liberty," p. 286. 
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trayal of their own sons ; who were one and aD consigned, at the dead 
of night, to the fort of Civita Oastellana. For this exploit he was re- 
warded with the delegation of Macerata, where, to cover the scandal of 
a proved offence (aM,terimn, quasi alterius thorvm) he was made by 
" Gregory XVI" pro-treasnrer of the papal exchequer. Such are the 
veritable antecedents of Pope Mastai's confidential secretary. " Such is 
the way in which many become cardinals of the holy Boman Church, 
and such is the merit which, beyond aD other, makes its way in the go- 
vernment of the priests." * Under such guardianship, and inextricably 
entangled in a net-wort of Jesuit intrigue, no winged bird, held feist by 
the fowler's leash, could be more helpless than John Mastai-Ferretti. 
Breconciled to his lot by adversiiy, he has since enacted the part assigned 
to him wi^ docility and tact. Of a temperament more sanguineous than 
his predecessor, and possessing, with really no literary acquirements or 
moral firmness, an overweening conceit and love of adulation (which is 
abundantly fed by his Jesuit directors), he sleeps secure in a conscious 
escape at least from the warning fette of that pope who rashly braved 
the secret vengence of the Society, t 

It was by l£e select conclave at Gbeta that England was fixed upon 
as the head quarters of a new crusade on behalf of the papacy : a cru- 
sade that was to be more effective in its operations, and wider in its 
scope, and more extended in its ramifications, than any to which the 
efforts of the " Society of Jesus" had yet been directed; inasmuch as 
it was to ext^id from this chief seat of operations to fifty British Colo- 
nies, and to embrace the Western Continentj whilst in a variety of ways 
operating upon other European nationalities. The " Oxford movement," 
commenced in 1833, had by this time prepared the ground, and opened 
the way for the Roman occupation. The pear was ripe — dead-ripe. 

Proverbially, Jesuits never practice any delay in carrying out aught 
that they, in tiieir chief council, have purposed. Their prescribed rules, 
though enjoining caution, exact jprorrvpUimde on the part of the more 
trusted members of the order, undeterred by any apparent difficulties, 
with corresponding vigour and unity of action. Their tactics are mili- 
tary. If at any time they provoke surprises, it is with an object — one 
well considered beforehand ; if they appear quiescent and inert, their 
vigilence, which never sleeps, is none the less exercised. 

To Britain their gaze had for several years been earnestly directed : 
ever since, in fact, the beginning of the Oxford " developements", which 
in their first springs followed immediately upon Roman Catholic Eman- 
cipation in 1829. Since 1840 a trusty and competent agent, whose 
training was completed at Rome, had been on the spot, preparing the 
way for a timely aggression. He was now, by the opportune death of 
Dr. Griffiths, whose coadjutor in the vicariate of the London District he 
had been since August, 1847 (and whose loyalty he laboured uselessly 

• The Fonr Last Popes," p. 203. 

4* The Tirtaous and accomplished Gangiuielli, who was selected and his selection dictated by the 
anti> Jesuit sovereiKDS and statesmen of Europe, and bj[ whom, at their instance, the Order of Jesuits 
was suppressed Julv, 22, 1773. He fell a victim to their resentment (as he predicted that be would) 
by a slow and subtle poison, admixed with his food or beveraffe. Of this, as its effects gradually 
worked, ** he himself,'* says Orinfield, the historian of the Order, " felt the fullest conviction." — 
See Boficoe's " Memoirs of Scipio de Bioci," Dalton's ^ The Jesuits,, their Principles and Acts," Ac 



to debanoh), sole Vicar Apostolic of the metropolitan district. The 
moment had therefore arrived for acUon, and the plans for that action 
were perfected at Gkieta. 

Replaced by French arms in his temporaHiy, "Pins IX." entered 
Rome on the 14th of April, 1850; and on we 29th. of September follow- 
ing appeared the ^^ Letters ApostoUc by whdch the Episcopal Hierarchy is 
restored to Engkmd^*,* and Nicholas Wiseman, late head of the English 
College at Rome and " Assistant at the Pontifical Throne," constitnted 
" Archbishop and MetropoHtan'' ; receiying as such the pallinm from 
the pope's hands. His own "Pastoral Letter" quickly followed the 
papa^ proclamation, in which the new "metropolitan" announced and 
defined the archiepiscopal powers with which he was invested, and in 
reference to those which were peculiarly diocesan, he wrote : " We govern 
and shall continue to govern, the counties of Middlesex, Hertford, and 
Essex, as ordinary thereof," &c. ; words which were fiiriher explained 
by the Tablet, the new " archbishop's " accredited organ : " The Pope 
has made Westminster an archiepiscopal see, and he has given to Dr. 
Wiseman, now a cardinal, jurisdiction over tiie souls of all men living 
within the limits of his see, excepting Jews, Quakers, and unconverted 
Protestants." Happy Hebrews, Friends, and juvenile Baptists ! 

It must still be fresh in your Lordship's memory that the popular 
ferment produced by these acts ended in smoke. Being all foreseen, it 
was regarded with calm indifference by those who had created it, even 
when tiie fever was at its height. Their business was rather with party 
leaders and legislators than with an excited population. Nay, the 
national effervescence, producing the usual reaction when a people's 
Intimate leaders forsake them and grow lukewarm or treacherous — as 
did our Liberal statesmen, and ih&t within a few short months, — ^worked 
for the real advantage of the intruding " hierarchy," whose chief lost 
no time in the fartherance of his plans ; for as early as April, 1854, he 
had so successfully negotiated with the heads of government, that 
BfOmish priests were that month appointed army chaplains at a number 
of stations. Since then the exceptional privileges and grants of public 
money became steadily augmented year by year, until the removal of 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Act completes the sum of those feivours and 
that complete legal recognition (despite its verbal form, which is a thing 
indifferent) which constitutes hierarchical popery an element and insti- 
tution of the state, and itself a rival as well as a semi-established 
Church. " Is it nothiug," writes the Daily Telegraph, in summing up 
the ministerial achievements of the session of 1870-1 — " is it nothing 
to have settled the controversy between rival Churches as to the legaHty 
of titular distinctions assumed within the United Kingdom ?" 

Such, my Lord, is the position Britain occupies at the present mo- 
ment. The results of twenty short years of popish aggression,, nnder 
Jesuit leadership, are stated at fall in the following pages. And the 
question arises. How have these results been brought about? What 

* We qaote the title of the doonmetit (l7iu£[ before as) as ifitned from the press of the *' Sacred 
Congreeation" at Borne. Banctissimi Domini nostra Pii, Divina Providentia Papae DC. Idterae 
ApottofieM qoibni Hierarchia Epitoopalia in A&glia restitoitor. xogcol. 
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hatt been the main mdrimieritaUty employed ? It is a question easily 
answered* An eoclbbiastical oabbison has been introduced into 
the coxmtry. It was planted here, as we shall presently see — ^it was duly 
officered, manned, and fortified — ^in anticipation of the formal act above 
described ; such being Rome's usual policy ; and it has gone on, gather- 
ing strength and multiplying its outposts, until it has become not 
only a con^icuous feature, but a formidable power in this common- 
wealth : so formidable that, though utterly illegal — its very existence 
forbidden, under severe penalties, by a succession of statute laws — the 
Government of the day is afraid to deal with it, except in the way of 
acoommodation and indulgence. Invoking its aid, which is given on 
the alone condition of such accommodation, coupled with extnravagant 
concessions, it is now demonstrated that the two must stand or fall to- 
gether. Hence do governing statesmen labour to persuade the nation 
that the threatening evils, plainly perceptible to every constitutionalist in 
the country, be he Whig, Conservative, or Liberal, are phantoms of the 
imagination — ^that the danger is non-existent — the portentous peril 
purely imaginative. Hence are they (governed solely by an impuLse 
of self-preservation as a party in office) impatient to remove all disabling 
statute laws, and to make that legal which they have, in the infatuation 
of party conflict^ both recognized and lavishly subsidised: Hence the 
hurried repeal of the Ecclesiastical Titles Act, as applied not only to 
Ireland (which their own legislation of 1869, had, it is true, rendered 
necessary) but to England and Scotland. Hence is it now in contem- 
plation — as transacted events clearly foreshadow — to legalize mona- 
chism and nunhood, and that at the earliest practicable opportunity. 

It is to assist in averting a step wrought with such pml to this long 
fabvofured country, to aid in arresting legislation so inevitably disastrous, 
that the present' publication is sent forth. Although in citing some 
incidents in the commencement of this dedication, they are quoted as 
fiuniliar to every intelligent observer of what has of late years passed 
and is now passing around them and in their midst, yet the convic- 
tion comes uppermost — a conviction that must often strike your Lord- 
ship—that nine-tenths of this protestant community, including two- 
thirds of the present Bouse of Commons, are not intelligent observers 
of the same ; but, on the contrary, know nothing at ail about the 
movements indicated— and Roman Catholic populations, both here 
and elsewhere, know as little. 

A pamphlet will be read by many who would be repelled by a volume. 
Hence, at the publisher's suggestion, and as time presses, the plan 
originally purposed, which contemplated a more pretentious work, 
issued in a serial form (as may be seen by reference to the concluding 
paragraphs of the first and third chapters), has been changed. To 
make it, however, in its present shape complete in itself, and sufficiently 
available, it is hoped, for the object principally aimed at, there is 
embodied in the fifth chapter, and in what appears in this dedication, 
everything — though of course greatly condensed — that (in addition 
to the four first chapters) bears directly on the subject in its connection 
with proposed parliamentary action. Full information on the inter-^ 



mediate aimalii of BritiBh Honacfawm and Nunhood, and on the 
character of both, as well abroad u» at home, from tho time when thej' 
first became pa|)al inetitutioiu, will be found in numerous worki on 
the Bubject; from some of which — aawell u from others not generallf 
aoceesible, and from files of newspapers, periodicala, &a., which hare 
been induetriouslj consulted in the inquiry — were the necMsaiy 
materials chiefly obtained. * Should the reception of the present 
incipient effort and rinmU warrant the undertaking, the oiiginal 
deaign, already perfected, will yet be earned out. Meanwhile it 
snffioes to traoe toriefly the more recent current of events a» connected 
solely with the question of Convent and Uonaetic Inquiry. 

The first motion in Parliament on behalf of such inquiry was mada, 
aa your Lordahip will remember, by Ifr. Ohambera, whose bill was 
introduced as early as 1 85S. It was supported by men of both parties 
in the Lower House, Messrs. Adderley, Disraeli, T. S. Estcourt, Sir J. 
Fakington, and Lord Naas, being amongst the ConserratiTes who voted 
with the minority — as it was rerjected. Passing by intermediate actiim, 
annually renewed, it need scarcely be recalled to your Lordship's 
remembrance that at the general election of 1868 such inquiry w» 
pressed upon parliamentary candidates with more or leea ui^ncy in 
many parts of the kingdom, nor need so recent a fiict be replied u 
that — with only here and there a solitary exception — promises were 
distinoly made in county and borough favourably responsiTe to inch 
i^peals : with what consistency and trvihfwlnMa will presently appear. 

Ifr. Newdegate's motion, introduced on the 29th of March, 1870, took 
this amended form : " That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
into the existence, character, and increase of Conventual and Monastio 
Institutions or SocietieB in Great Britain, and into the t^ms upon which 
income, property, and estates belonging to such Institutions or Societies, 

* ThflfoUowlnf irtuaqna (b« wcn^Bof noADt d>t« which mftT ha flvftlf eoanlled. u botfi 
nlbUs Id the (onroH of intormitioii aod Ihe andoabwd qiuMntiou nd ohuuMr vt >k« 
■Blhoni— PotHr'i "Menoin of Boipio d» Klcmi" (Oolhom) ; '• Nuns und SuonBrim (Saekji) 

afcj "ite So>fti»l«," uid's^ber worto of SUinmau : fiill'ii " BnjtfijR MonBitioiim i" Mr>. 
BiabudHii'i '■ £ii>«diia«H{" " JWlih OotxeDM, «l»t >» ibiy r" (MuinUnh) ; " llomoin of 
HauMU OuHofolDt" "Pilert ud ITani" " St. UuTa OoDiaal" (Futridga) i Un. Wwc- 
woiid'i''I£oBk"ud"5an"(Boddai)i Sarnwiu-t "Honiiiim smooKtho JaHuMi'' "Tho Print 
<ad hit f arTBrt " (W. HddI) : " Vin Tsui tn ■ FrotwCnl StatcrhMid, ud T«i fun in ■ Bonn 
OitluiUo Oannnt'' (LoDnn>u)i FnbUoUloiK Hrioo* of tbe iTotntcni BoTonnUioii SoslMr (17, 
Bttan* BUHt), KaUoudlhotMtuC Cnion (M, OhariBB Or«<), Ohnroh ImtilmtioB (M, P»ri»B»rt 
■tiMt), Ptetntut AllluDS H, Bajtut^i Inn), ITattoiiil FrotBrtuit loitltiiU (Ajiir Ohunbdn), 
ItUwMn Pn>t AUiuM lOhBiA Bt.jlTTOtaiMiit SkoUnl Union [14, Tiriitook Btnoi) Ghunh A>. 
•oriiUon (1^ BDoUiiihim BtnM), Uih GtoMb HMm* mfiwA^Atnt Stntl), BoolHib Bafeiu*. 
tkB lod^ (U, Hwnuk^ lad », aaain Btnct). Iha " AirlU I»HtoiiuH " of poor Ibrit 
Honk, wilk > IbflBdBtioii of Intli, wh, u atlannid) *pn*nd, mmmiitaUj uidDoit injuioiMlr 
IM<TpaliMbTt)upaw>Bldi>toMluii)dalli*UB.wu^uMlk(ptwii«oRHllao (b]> «at8*nu4 
•ddilluia Is ■ fkw pnta of Iba umUia, ftHindwl on i» ■Bthor'i nOmi oommanimtioM), 
■IdobtatanohtioiiiMidharDiiiisuliHiKitMqaleuMiiao [nU»ia froa*Biotlts of Mm daUwr, 
■UHktd diHiedlt to tho whola work : tmboldamog Uw muwtm of tlia l»U'4ic>ii>» M UcmlrMl lo 
uoaaafUJj oppOM all intM^ntioii, or am ■ tIiv of tha pramiiai (vMch iMuwUla thi; loit ■> 
Una in altanoa) hj a jolal uBimltMa of Bomuiila and FcotMlaali; aad ihna aa "o'tt traa 
Uk" «U^, in iM Aa^ dien, wodld tiara dooa good lerTiaa to the gaaat of hDnaaoiij, ha 
•nfandr dunirad It> Tetto tha fUthtbluaiDf thenanatiia [a ita m^a oalllna, abodToTiiuat 
napaoUUe panom, iDolndlai Dr, Bnnndov aad other Haw York olariTiuaB, attntMl thair m. 
dakan aralaaoa to tlu laat. irD*Mli<iaioel]'baaddadtliatiw)hlataiFi:ibUo>tli)B>H"TlMUTitari*a 
«f a OonTaBr* ud " OoDrant IMt" (B. Owan), are aa fabolou In their oonoapUon aa thaj an oa&. 
tanptibto hi (b«ir •nrallos. TboDib aTao iheae art no *o»a in what thaj pretend Is meal ttan 
il "Saint" LlEDDrTi " Mnn BanaliSed " in what it aotaallr doei diaoloaa of aonrent Ht* i linking^ 
oraflioitac with Uw ttatainnrii of liadr Oertnida DoiigUa, and thou DODliln»l in th* two "Daalaifc 
tiom" to whloh nSane* wCD piMantlj ba made. 



or to members thereof, are respectiTely received or posseesed." This 
motion, after a protracted and animated debate, was carried b; 131 
against 129: twentj-two of the former being Liberals.* In this 
memorable debate, besides the eshauBtive speech of the mover, he was 
eloquentlj supported by Mr. Charley, Mr. T. Chambers, Mr. Aytoun, 
Mr. J. M. Holt, and Str. Kinnaird. 

Before, however, Mr. Newdegate was permitted by the forma of the 
House, which were adroitly used to obstruct proceeduigs, to obtain the 
nomination of his committee by the usual Committee of Selection, a 
long time was Texatiously interposed, and the Easter holidays gave 
opportunity for busy intrigue, having in view the actual defeat of his 
motion by a side-wind. If in the Jace of thdr own signal defeat, twice 
repeated, the Hiniatera of the Crown were not eqnal to the occasion, 
Jeenit adviserB at their elbow were ; and in this wise did the Berio< 
comedy, of which we have witnessed the opening act, proceed. 

On the 8th of April, when Mr. Newdegate seized an opportunity, 
though at a late hour, of moving for the action ol the Committee of 
Selection under the order of the 29tli ult„ Mr. Cogan (Irish Romanist) 
moved, and Sir John Simeon (who had been, by persevering importu- 
nity^ drawn into the support of a conventual establishment in the Isle 
of Wight) seconded a motion "that the order be discharged". In the 
discussion on this startling motion " the Bomish party, finding that the 
sense of the Honse was growing stronger against them, endeavoured 
to save themselves &om a hostile division by moving the adjournment 
of the House. These tactics failed. The protestant party stood to 
their guns, and although it was then two o clock in the morning, in- 
sisted in continuing the debate. They were victorious by a majority 
of 78 in a House of 148 members, t Inquiry being now inevitable, the 

• MHor AUm, R. S. AvIodd, 1. Oudiiili, T. Ohimbgn, J. Q. DodKD, A. O. EwiDi, Oupt. B. 
GnNtMor, T. P. Qtoth, Hon. J. U. HtDnikerUnwr, B. W. Jukioa, J. Jirdhia, Hoa. A. SiB. 
uird, P. M'Lmu, G. J. UoDk, C. S. Bund, H. S. Sheridu, A. Bmilli, J. Q. T^bot, H«or O. 
Wnlkn, J.WhdlniM.J.WbiW.A.W.Toong. 

+ Atu ; W. P. Aduu, Hon. L. Aiu-EIlii, A. S. Ajrbm, Cipt. BeBumoDt, I. BaBhsm-Culer, 
X. A, Bowrim, J, Bndr, Dr. BnvtF, J. Bright, H. B. Bri>low», ff . Brooktahnnt, H. A. BroM, 
F.Oiinn.B.CiiTd*<U, AlderminOuWr, W. 0. Cutwriiht, Loid Cinluonf , D, Ckidniak, H. C. 
B. Gliildn*, W. H. f. Coam, S. W. CmrTord, 11. P. D'Ataj, E. D«m, J. DelaliiinU, Hon. 0. 
DwDUD, K. T. DigbT, Sir C. W. DiUe, L. L. DiUir", J. nodii, R. Dowu, U. B. O. DBS', J. J. 
Bnnii, Capt, FiEin, Lard O. FitE-Gnild, I, Fletoher, C. F. PDnnuna. U.lnr nann. W. H. Olid. 
■toss. Bod. Q. Q. 01;o, E. T. Oooilej, Sic Q. Qnr, M. 1. &i 



J. P. UHDiie. H. Millhawa, Q. M«Uj, Q. B. Moore, H. Uonita, IT. D. UaiphT, Bir P. 0-6r 
D. M. ©■Const, ThsO'DoBoghsB, Sir C. O. Longhlm, 0. S. Firker, J. W. Ftus, J. Pirn, J 
Power, W. Bitbbone, P. BJUsdi, J. H. Ssonrllold, B. Bhiw, D. Bherlsok, A. C. Bherri^ Sir .i. 
Simesn, W. Slupools, J. SUubld, J. 0. SUrmuan, X. J. Sjniui, a. O. Tcsrsljui, Sic H. Williun- 

liotB: Major Allen, K. P. Amphlet, O. Ander.oD, Bir B, An.trathar A. P. ArkwrJEhi a. Ark. 

Lieut.-'Ooi. BMMford', H. Biile^, Col. Bourne, B.'srieht, CBpt.'Brinotmu, W. H. H. BioMey, A. 
H. Brown, Lord E. Bnt^e, air P. Burcell, H. Oampbi-ll, J. Casdlisb, F. CutwrigUt, C. B. CawleT, 
Lord E. CeoiJ, T. ^.'liBnjbMe, W, T. Chulej, Sir S. Child, E. B. J, Crinford, Lord Orichlos, Sir H. 
D. Ctofl, 0. Dnlriniplp, Mnjcir A. O, DickjOB, K. Diiasi»le, W. H. D^ke, E. U. Eaalwiok, H, W, 



Bossd, ^'ScJsler-B^'tb, sTr s'. J. sllwin-IbbeUoo, 
Bmitb, S. a. Bmilh. C. SjkBi, J. O. Talbot, J. Tolleni 



lerboni, G. H. WbiUlor, 



BomiBli memben, foiled and defeated, turned for HjinpathT to the 
Qoremment. Ux. Brnoe imd Mr. Fortesoue had protected tneir ille- 
gal lotteries i would Mr. Gladstone protect their equally illegal 
monasteries ? Ab to the convents, would Mr, Q-ladatone shield m- 
■titutiona which have become so hateAil to the Boman Catholio laitj 
thronghout Europe that the &ee Parliaments of Spain and Italy are 
content with nothmg short of their total Buppreseion F" * Before how- 
«rer that appeal to nmusters was reaponded'to, another effort, as futile, 
was made bj Meesrs. Srnan, Cogau, Matthews, and Serjeant Sherloob, 
(April 28th) when Mr. Hewdegate was again sustmied bj the increased 
majority of iS.f 

The situation had grown critical, and it was too evident that other aid 
must be called in. "Prom the conduct of the House," said Mr, New- 
degate, I must infer that the order, when calmly considered, has com- 
mended itself to your apprabafion" 

The fmtnde help was not wanting I Nay, it had been assiduously 
^ren from the first. Jesuito are true to their allies (and aueh allies!^; 
and a Jesuit provincial, whether in his sanctum in Mount Street, or his 
retreat at Soehamptoh, or closeted with Ids arohipiscopal subordinate 
in Torlc Plaoe, or officially residing in a Jesuit CoUege at Stony- 
hurst in lianeEtahire, or St. Asaph in Wales, is quite as competent 
to the task of arranging a parUamentaiy programme, or selecting a 

• "Tha Enlmtk 

bi tba'BiT. OeoTEE R, BadsDooh" BKreUTyioT KuEluid of ilin Saorriitu'KKioiiiiiTiaH Boonn 
iXoDdoD brucb). "Tlia BDJnri" tmiruiihed ila Slat. Tolume, sad fnUrdessiru iu nll-Mnwl 
popBluilT on hath lidEiof IhsTnfad. 

f Am : W. ¥. AdiiB, Hod. L. Anr-EUlt, B. AntTobll^ A. S. AjrUii, R. Bubhoaee, J. BlfirtU, 
A, H. 8. Btnr, HirT. B>il(7, Cspl.T.HemunQDl. Lord Bio^am, Sir B. Bli-nncrhuaet, J. BonhUB. 
Ctrler, B. A.Bowriiig, J. BndT, Qr, Breati, luait Bmht, 6.U. Biiitoiic. W. BiockltliDnt.Lord 
O. Brum, H. A. Bnw, G. L. Brju, Sir B. M. Bulln', lK>rd Burks. AMecTiiiin Cutor, Lnnl (Wl*- 
row. Lord F. OiieulUb. D. Cbidiriok, W. 11. B. CogsD, Bir ». Cullbant, W. Cunpsr.Taniplg, H, 
W. Crawford, M. F. n'AroT, E. P. Dirniun, J. DolahnotT, Hoo. Q. Deniusu, K. J. DatMmi, O. 
DliDD, E. T. Digb7, L. L, DUlnjrn. I. Doddi, M'O DonniDg. B. Donu, U.K. O. DulT, J. J. Ennji, 
Sir J. BimoDde, C>pl. Fagu, iKird O. Filigarsld, I. Fletcher, W. H. FoaLsr, 0. P. FortMon*, B. 
FolhariiJl, UuorGirlD, W. H. GIiditoDe, Hod. D. OIih. li. J. OmolieD, B.T. Qnuin, I.J, 
flrina, W. H. OrtgocT. Hon. dpi. QcaTill>, Sir J. anr, Hon. A. Harberl, H. A. Hsbut, D. 0, 
BeroD, Bir H. Hour, A. J. B. Hope, J. Hoaurd, A. UluiiwoiUi, M. Q. Lunbert, J. luuuv. Biz 
W.Ltinon,]. H. j:.e»i>,Bi>ii. H. Q.LIddsU. J.Wk^ ifr. Lnih, Hoii.C. LrtwW, B. HuBtot, 
Z. W. Uukiitoib, P. U'Uition, J. F. liugain, a. S. Marline, H. Uucbewi, B. KkU, T. A. 
MiUhall, W. MonMll, A.J. Mnnidls, M. D. Unrphi, Sir P. O'Brien, D. U. O'Oonor, Iba 
O-ConorDoo, BirC. O'LoIblen, M. O'lieill; DsiH, M, O'Beillc, O.B.Parker, J. PaaH, Laid 
palham, J, Pim, J. P^ait, W.PollJrd-nrqiibnil, B. Pother, J. T. Puwar, W. p. ¥n^-, W. BaLbboH, 
E. BIchanI, K. M. Biehardl, W. B. Uudan. L. M. Bollucbild, U. A. BalhiehDd, N, iL BotbHjlild, 
P. BjiaodB, Lord St. LairraDii?, H. 6. Ijamueliau, J. U. SoonrBeld, W. Uban, B. Sbun, D. Bh«k«k, 
A. O.ShsmS, Barjauit BimoD, E. BmllL, W.SUcpoule, J. BlaDahld, Hod. U. Sunt!, B. J. Stdu, 
P.A.Tavlor, Ool. Vandelaar, B.W. Weal, T. WUtirorlli, Sir H. WiLiauuu, H.8.FiWlBl«- 
bDitiaai.B. Woaii. 

Now : Usjor Allan, B. P. AmphleU, Bir B. Aiu(ratb(r, Cape. M. Arohdail, A. P. Arkwrfibt, B. 
Art-righl, fi. Aiahaton, K. B. Ajtonn, Sir W. Bagga, Bir J. E. Bailaj, B-- " " '■--'- •■' "■ " 

Baaoh.H.BBnjon, Li™..Co1. Btraaftird, H. Biriaj. Coin—"' ^ 

CoIdbbI R. Brae, W, H. BroadloT, A. H. Brown, lord B 



[. Oliaplin, W. T. Cliarlej, S. W 



ClowH.^on. ColoDal U, C<de, F. B. CorrsaiK, E, B. J. Cnnfurd, Lnd CiloLtuD, Sir U. a. it. Ocoaa. 
B. A, frou, O, Dalrjmpla, LI. B, Dalwaj, Oapl. D, Damar, W. B. DMBDporl, B, Ba.Iaa, HooTt, 
DaOrty, B. Dimtdalu,^. Sigiuli.J. 0. bodisn, W. DoHdnncU, W. U. Drk^, Ci.1. B. bTotl.H, 
W. Baton. Hon. W. Sgfrloa, Sir i. BIphinilonB. H. B. O. BirUe, A. O. Bmng, B, Bjk.n, B. H. 
Failden J. Fielden, B. FeUoaag, J. Figolot, U. U. Finob, Hcd. O. FiUwilUam, J. Flofar, t. J. S. 
FolianibB,OeiiertlFo™Mr, B.M. Fowlm. Lord Onl-aj, Lntil GaiUoa.Oolonal aUpin.B. B. Hora. 
J. ft, O. Gore, S. B. Gmvaa, K. GresTea, K. Graene, G. B. Qregori, LieoL-Colonal Orw, Lard B^ 
aroaianor, T. F. Orore, A. B. Oneit. M. J. Qoeil, Lord C. Uamlllon, tord 0. J. Huiiliun, Lord ' 
G. Hamilbji, J. Uard>, J. S.UudT, Hir J. O. U.Maf, J. W. Banlar, J. 8. UeuiT, Lord A 
Hvmy, Sir T. a. HHkatb, J. Hliik, ¥. B. T. Bildjanj, P. U. Uoaia, W. K. BodgiDs, J. BbIh 
CipE, Hon. A. Hood, B. K. Bnrnbj, B. H, Uuni, J. Bntloa, K. W. Ja^kun, die O, JaDkiuoa, J. 



lything 



recess (as will presently appear) been unemployed, as well in some 
other matters of pressing import and urgency as in saving Mr. Glyn 
all the trouble of such selection. To serre the Minister at this pinch, 

and to serve him well, was no less a pleasure to Father W y than a 

religious obligation—^ majorem Dei ghriam. 

And so it came to pass, that when, on lie notable 2nd of May, 1870, 
the order for the resumption of the debate on Mr. Csgan's motion 
was again, in a manner, forced on the attention of the House by 
the persistent Mr. Newdegate, the Prime Minister, in opposing 
it, submitted a specious proposal for a "compromise," which was 
nothing less than a committee, by the Criyoernment nominated, whose 
functions were to be limited to an inquiry "into the state of the 
law respecting conventual and monastic institutions or societies in 
Great Britain, and into the terms upon which the income, property, 
or estates belonging to such institutions and societies, or to the mem- 
bers thereof, are respectively received, held, and possessed." As the 
rules of the House stood in the way of an " amendment" to Mr. 
Oogan's motion, framed in accordance with this unique substitute for 
the House's resolution of March 29th., it took the form of a distinct 
and supplementary motion ; the House first dividing on Mr. Oogan's 
motion — ^against which Mr. Newdegate and those of Ms supporters who 
saw the nature of the trap laid for them, emphatically protested. But 
in vain was Lord Elcho's plea (speaking to the question on the previous 
8th insi), that " it was not in the spirit of intolerance that fiill inquiry 
was demanded by the nation ; that nothing was asked for in Great 
Britain beyond what has been permitted — ^nay, demanded an i^ social 

JoDes, J. H. EennftwftT, W. Keown, Hod. A. £inii«ifd. Sir B. Knightiflv, W. G. Laogton, W. 
lAflett, Colonel B. Lindaaj, G. Looh, Sir M. Lopes, W. Lowther, J. Lowther, W. ITArthiir. P. 
ITLagMi, J. W. Maloolm, BarlMtfoh, T. W. Hellor, J. Miller, 0. H. Milli, Lord Mflton, 0. J. 
Honk, 0. 0. Morgan, 8. Morley, B. XfeWlle-GrenTille, C. N. ITewdegate, Hon..G. J. Voel, Colonel 
ITorth, B. fl. Paget, Sir L. Palk, Lient-Golonel W. Parker, H. W. Peek, A. Pell, B. L. Pemberton, 
Barl Parof, Hon. W. H. Portman, H. C. Baikee, C. Beed, B. S. Bobineon, J. Boand, Lord Boyaton. 
Lord Sandon, G. Solater- Booth, Sir H. J. Selvin-nbetson, H. de G. Seymoor, J. Sidebottooi, W. 
B, Simonds, A. Smith, F. C. South, B. Smith, W. H. Smith, 8. G. Smith, J. G. Talbo^ W. Tipping, 
J. Tollemaohe, Hon. F. J. ToUemaobe. C, Tomer, B. Tomor, J. Yanoe, W. Yemer, 8. Yiokers, A. 
P. Yimn, Major G. Walker, 8. H. Walpole, Hon. A. WaUi, S. Waterhooae, Sir I>. Weddarbom. 
W. £. Welby, W. Welle, G. H. Whallejr, W. 8. WheelhooM, W. WiUiMna» Sit a Wingfield, H. O. 
Wise, C. W. W. W.Tnn, A. W. Yoang. 
Paibs : For— B. A. Leatham, G. Hadfleld, J. daj, 0. Seelj, BigbtHon. T.B. Headlam, Yiaoomit 




(yDonoghne, Colonel 0. White. Against— W. Johnston, SirJ. G. T. Sinolair, Bight Hon. J. B. 
Mowbray, B. B. Bastwick, Hon. B. CUTeUl, H. Bdwarda, Sir S. Child* J. White, G. Bentinok, T. 
Baring, Bight Hon. G. Hunt, Sir G. Montgomery, Sir T. Bateson, Colonel W. B. Foide, ffilght Hon. 
H. Corrr, Sir C. Adderley, Sir J. Pakington, Hon. G. W. Milles, Lord A. B. Treror, G. OoUtL O. S. 
Bead, W. Brodrick, J>r. L. Play&ir, Lord H. Soott, B. Winn, Sir P. Borrell, Ctol. H. Start. 

From the abore it will be seen that there Toted with the GorenuMot the fiiUowing flfo Conaerra- 
tivee, via.. Load Bingham, the Hon. H. G. Liddell, Mr. Seoorfleld, Oolonal Yamteleor, and Mr. 
Bereeford Hope. The following thirty-nine Liberals TOtad with . Mr. UTewdMnte t Sir B. 
Anstruther, Mr. Aytoon, Captain B ri nc km an, Mr. A. H. Browne, (Weolook), Lord fi Brooe, Mr. 




Mr. M*Lagan, Mr. J. Miller, Lord Milton, Mr. Monk, Mr. 8. Mori^, the Hon. W. B. Portman, 
Mr. C. Becd, Mr. B. 8. Bobineon, the Hon. F. ToUenmohe, Mr. A. P. Yiviaa. Sur D. Wedder- 
burn, Mr. Wells, and his colleague Mr. Whalley. Mr. Watkin Williams, Sir C. Wingfield, and Mr. 
YooDg (HelatoD,) These it will be aeen are mainly the repreeentatires oi Sootch and Welsh bo- 
roughs and counties, and we may see the names of snoh men as Messrs. Samnel Morley, Holms, 
Charles Beed, Watkin Williams, and others, representatires of what is called the Dissenting interest 
in the Hoase, besides several representing the Scotch Presbyterian interest. 



recesaltj' — in ©rery Roman Catholic country." A majority of the 
memboTB present followed Mr. Cogan into the lobby ; practically acting 
npon the osfurdby Beeievier't iocmne, that, wh&f«ret the pronounced 
Tiewfl of those whom they, in conventional phrage, " reprcHent," never- 
thelen, " in dealing vith aectarian dispntes the House of Gommona 
may be fiurly expected to be wiser than the mass of the population." 
These ffentlemen, hating placed themselves under the leadership of 
Mr. Gudstone, dutifully accepted the " compromise," and were deaf 
to the warning remonetranoes of Messrs. Disraeli, Hunt, and Greene, 
listening rather to the stereotyped arguments and od ca^tandwn, 
appeals of the pro-papal agents ; the result being a majority of 270 
against 160 in favour of retelling the motion of Mardi the 29th.' The 
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Diobimun, Mijar A a Ulgkion. S Diion. K T Diib;, Sir W Dilks, h L Dill-TO, J DDddt, 
U'CDovbIdi, Kbona, UBODnff, Hun CaloDelKdwirdei, KBdnrdi, Hon A PKiienon, Hon 
Oirt Eiertop, t^rdSnllsId, J J Enoii, Sir J BHaondr, R Bjtfn, Cipt Pnenn, HFi>ri^Bi<, Lord O 
FitnenHd, Lord KtimmriM, I Flutcliw, O Fonttr, W SForaWr, W H CosUr, P ForlMom.. 
Hon D FcntMoa*, B FoOioniJll, W Fowl«r, M.]c.r Hsrio, W K Oltdiions, W e OlidsUnD, Hon Q 
6 OITH, Hon B F Oower, O J 9<iMhsi, B T QourLeT, W Qrihvn, Hoa ColJ Qrint, J J aH«re, W H 
0'«in7, Hon C«pt QrHTnie, Bif I Srmr, Sir G Onj, H N Qrosvonor, M 1 Onfit, R GarnBj, O 
HaUefd, J O BBmillon, W Q Q HiroaBTt, J A Hard«tite, G Hirdr, J S Uirdr, Mtrauia at 
BirtlnglOD, lord J H.y, t B He.dl.m, Loid HcnJoy, H A Herbarl, D H<ron, JT Hibbort. Sir 
H A Bhtrt, O Hodikininn. H Hallmd, A J B B Hope. E HDrimin. O W HMkvn.. Hr>D O Uomrd, 
TBmlisi. EirW^mt, Lord Biae. AIlMniwarlh, H Jtmes, AJahniloo, air IlJohiutoiia. UJ 
Sif-BbQtite>artb, b T Fvekewiob, Hon P J L Kind. Col KinsKotB, Bon A EioDHlrd, W Kirk, H Q 
IiUDberc, J lancxMr, Bir W LiinDD, T Ltt, B A Lwbnin, & J S lefs'Tir, J D Lewin, J II Lfmt, 
Hon a Liddsll, J Looke, K Lowf, Sir J Lubbook, A Ln.k, Hon C L.tUeloD, T M'Clar-, K W 
HhMdCuiIi, F U'UtboD, O Hutnlu, J F MtuniiP, II MiUbm, O Uallj, R Uiall, P A Milbnnk, 
XAUtohail, WKobhU, GOUornn. BUorlar, W Uorrlion, A J UBndelU, PII Mimii, If D 
Hntpll*, 3 D Hiobol, Bir P 0"Bri»B, D M CConor, T>i« O'ConorDon, Sir 1 Ogil'y. SirC O'Lofihlm, 
eOadow, II O-Brilir-DHiF, UWO'Billlv, BOiboTBe, AJOInf, O S J?Hk»t, LJPirrj. jW 
F»w», AW P«l, Lord P«11j™, HIT Phillip., OP Pbipp., •"- * "— ' ™-'-^- -"ri-"-- ■ 
Urqninl, Hon W Fortmn, B PoCtrr, T B FotMr, ,T T f om 
B H Eiohnrdj, U W Eidley, D Eobfrttoc, M EotbKhild, A 1 
SBBok.illf, jBlAobjn, Lord at LBwrenoe. J D S«iniicH, ^ - ™..^.,=, . .. ^.. ,.^, ^,.^- 

Uinr^"' E Bmi'lh' n S^pooi*. J SUn>[Bld, "ti SUtenKa, 'w H Ston^ kon% 8°[altT''oolone[ 
Bln.H, Li™i.Ooi N start, B J Sjn«n, J O Tilbot, P A T.ylor, W Tippioi;, Hon P ToUomMho, W 
T M Tornni. R R TirTrni. Hon H Trior, Q, O Treielf itn. Ool VuDdslour. Sir H Vomer, C V 
Viltieni, J WJIor, T M W.>BUelin, W WsIIb, H W WmI, J Wh.lmsn, B Whilbrwd, J WbitWfll, T 
Whitirortb, W WiiliBBi, Sir H Willl.inioi., H Winlotbolbini. H Wood., O Young. 
Noie : a B Adur, Sir U tddrrloT, Mtqor Allsn Bir R. An.trnlbiT, Oapt M Arohdill, A P Ark- 

am, 6o1 E BrCo. W il BroiX»; Hon W Brodriek', W O BrMki, Hon H Bourke. p'OiK-rinht, 8 
Cfo, O O C»wloy, H Cbtplln, W T Cb.rl^y, Sir 8 CbUd, S W OIowm, Ool II A Colt, Col Corbptl, 
E S Oomocs, H T I. Outrv, E H J Or.urnrd, Lord Crioblon. Sit JI O OrofI, G Cnbili, M BDnlw.j, 
W B DH'nport, Hon T. Da Gnr, R. Dimadilf, B Diirull. J a Dudgon, W H Djiie, Cal R Dvott, 
B RWon, Hod W Een^on, B Blllop, Bir J D H Blpbin.tcne, HBOBwinf, A O Eiring, tC M. 
Feilden, J Pieldeo, Jf PeUowu, J Figeint Q H PiocE, W Fini.io, Hon C W W Kti»illlani, H N 
Fowler, Lord Galwuy, Lord auilu, O OoldooT, B S Gordoo. J H O Gore, P Oroj.ni', <i B CJrcEorr, 
Lieut-fol OrsT, TPOroTt, AESomt, LordO BMnillnn, I.t>rd c .1 ICniniiioii, Lonl G Hnmillon, 
JHirdr, J W Hnln, J S Hmn, Lord A HkT«t, J Hiek, T B T HildrKd, A S HiU, F M Hoare, 
WSHAdnoB, JHoIdm, Ln4 EiJnMJilf, Gipl E A Hood, B K Hombj, B Howea, O W Hunt, 
B W JukHB, Sir Q JaDUnHHi, W JohitMa, JJoDM, J H Ebdohwi;, W Eeowo, Sir R Enlghiloy, 
Edb Ool S Eoox, J Inilrd, WaidliloD. WIdiMt, OoIELLindHT. O Loch, tiCLoper, Sir U 
lapa, WLowtlHi, WlTAMkor, T WLtna, Oll'Lann, BirAMiiUud, WllMaiwoiJ, TW 
Halkir, JXlllcr, Hen & W HUlnh H UIUl LoidMllton, J Monk, OOHorgnn, IlonHijor 
Hoiiw, E tfaTill»l3nDTilI<, E Stwitgue, Hod G J Hoal, Col Itorth, E II Pig«t, Sir J Pukiiis- 



above substantive motion of Mr. Gladstone was then discussed. The 
debate upon it was brief, but was marked by three noticeable features. 
Mr. Matthews (Romanist) showed to the satis&ction at least of some of 
his co-religionists, andamid "much laughter," that without previous and 
provisions^ legislation, the relationship to the law of the parties propo- 
sed to be examined oompletely shielded them from repUfmg to their 
interrogators ; hence, that as, in addition to the protection of that pro- 
tecting shield, " the most hateful and odious part of the original reso- 
lution was got rid of," the proposed inquiry could amount to nothing ! 
Mr. Eykyn moved that " all Anglican and other institutions of a similar 
character throughout the United Kingdom should be included in the 
inquiry " ; which proposal was supported by Sir Henry Hoare and Mr. 
Beed : the speaker ruling that by the wordmg of the motion before the 
House, the committee covld so act, without any specific injunction to that 
efiElect (In reference to which it must be remarked thatsuch inquiry, what- 
ever its abstract recommendations, would be altogether extraneous to the 
object contemplated by Mr. Newdegate's motion, which had reference 
solely to the foreign and illegal institution of Boman Catholic monasti- 
cism.) Finally Mr. Sclater Booth intimated that his eyes were beginning 
to open to the deceptive nature of the whole proceeding ; for which, in 
its disingenuous character, he severely censured the Premier. After 
which three incidents, the House solemnly assented to the " inquiry" 
by 848 to 67. * 

And so the " drop" fell upon the second act of the serio-oomedy ; 
in which the principal performers acted to perfection in their characters 
of " national dustmen" (to use Mr. Dickens's very appropriate sdhri- 
qttei); confflstently showing that they, 'Hhe national dustmen, have 
only to do with one another, and owe no duty to an abstraction called 
a People." In plain English, the deliberate action of a full House, 

too, Sir L Palk, Lieat-Col W Parker, H W Peek, B L Pemberton, Barl Peroy, H BaikM, Beed, 
X S Bobinson, J Bound, Lord Sandon, O Sdater-Bootii, H de G Seymoar, J Sidobottom, W B 
Simonds, A Smith, B Smith, 8 Q Smith, Ool Somerset, Sir J M Stronge, Lord A Trevor, B Tumor, 
J Vance, B W Vemer, W Yemer, Migor Q Q Walk^ S H Walpole, Hon A Walsh, S WaterhooBe, 
W B Welby, G H Whalley, W S Wheelhoose, F M WiUiame, Sir Wingfield, H Wise, Sir W W 
Wynn, C W W Wynn, A W Young. 

Paibs : For— Sir J G T Sinclair, S Viokere, E B Eastwiok, J Lowther, J P Starkie, B Holford, 
J Tollemaohe, Sir P Borrell, Bight Hon J Mowbray, B Winn, Ool H Lowther. Againsi~0 Seeley 
<Lin), Ool Bt Hon F French, Gapt Hon J Vivian, Hon W W FitawiUiam, Sir D Salomons, Sir J 
W Bamsden, Sir J Hanmer, B M'BToy, H B Sheridan, The O'Donoghoe, Od Hon O White. 

From the above it will be seen that twenty-one ConserratiYea Toted wit)i tha Government. These 
however, Hike Mr Morley, Mr Candlish. and others who had mnvionaly supported Mr Fewdegate, 
were, as Mr Oandliah afterwards oomphuned, mulbb by the Government proposition. Why, that 
was f'ather W— y's ;design in its preparation | and thej will be aiidfld agam, if they don^t keep 
their eyes open. 

• The following are the names of the minority. They will be found to include those of Messrs 
Oogan, Matthews, O'Oonor-Don, and Sherlock, who afterwards served, and were the most active 
members of the so-called "Committee." T9 the ** watohAUness of Seijeant Sherlock," as being " too 
keen for Messrs Ifewdegate and Ohmnbws's little manoeuvres," as appointed members thereof, the 
" Universe," in its issue of July 8, 1871, pays « well-eamed compliment. It is almost unnecessar|r to 
remark that after the preceding division the lurger number whonad supported lb Newdegate retired 
from the House, regarding what followed as only formal— and as fsrclcai. 

J Bagwell, A H S Barry, Sir B Blennerhassett, J Brady, J Bright, G L Bryan, Sir B M Buller, 
Lord Burke, P Callan, W H F Cogan, B W Crawford, M P IVAroy, B Dease, J Delahunty, B De La 
Poer, B J Devereuz, K T Digby, M*0 Downing, J J Bnnis, Sir J Bsmonde, Oapt Fagan, I Fletcher, 
Major Gavin, B T Gourley, W H Gregory, Sir J Gray, M J Guest, G. Hadfleld, TB Headlam, H A 
Herbert, D Heron, S Holland, J Lancaster, Sir W Lawson, B A Leatham, P M*Mahon, J F 
Maguire, H Matthews, B Miall, G O Morgan, N D Murphy, Sir F O'Brien, D M O'Conor, The 
0*Conor.Don, M O'Beilly Dease, M W O'BeiUy, B Osborne. J T Power, W Pollard-Urquhart, N M 
Bothschild, F W Bussell, Lord St Lawrence. W Shaw, D Sheriook, W Staopoole, OolBsnart, B J 
Synan, T Whitworth, H Woods. 



wM, on ODtnde J«nut presnm, rtr&ngiled in ita birtb ; prieatij menace, 
and fluiona threat on the part of prieatly agents in and ont of IWIia- 
ment, accomptubed tbe purpose aimed at. Sritiali " representatiTeB" 
bent before Uie stonn, formally reednded their own act, and stultified 
themHelTee before the country. " Tbe mode in which Mr. Oladstone 
got rid of the obnoxions Committee," said Dr. Manning's oi^an, " waa 
most akiUnl, and the best course that oould have been derised." * 
, The third act diiaoTers the assembled "Committee." It has been 
oarefiilly packed, and oonsiBts of ultramontane Bomanists, high- 
obnxchmeD, a qnaker, and an ei-iriiig placeman, with (for a show) 
Mesars. liTewd^ate and Chambm t The two latter, after a fow 
meetings, withdrew, " learing only &ve oonserratiTeB : one an altramon- 
tooe Bomaniat, and the other four high -churchmen, with a weakness 
for Anglican communities," X The Jesuitry of the whole parliamentary 
proceeding following the rote of March the 2Sth was only equalled 
by the sublime mockery of the arranged performance in this " Com- 
mittee" room. Beporbng the doings of its third meeting, June 
17tb, Oa&olio Optnum remained : " Nothing oould exceed the 
GOnrtmy of the Committee to the witnesses called on behalf of tbe- 
Beligions Orders. Knowing the legal difflcnlties of tbe position 
of regulars, they nerer insisted on any qnesdou being answered 
which the witnesses expressed unwillmgnees to answer, on tho 
ground that it might commit tbor clients. There does not appear to 
be any intention of calling up any members of the Beligious Orders of 
men or of women for examination ; bo that if Mr. Newdegate &il to 
rebut the evidence already given, the Committee will probably report to- 
the House of Commons' that ther have gaiued all the evidenco they see 
their way to obtain. It is thought not unlikely that when facts such 
as the above are proved before the" public, the absurdity and injustice 
of the existing remnants of the penal law bearing on Beligious Orders 
will beoome too palpable to permit the continuance on the statute-book, 
of laws so diametrically opposed tothe spirit of modem legislation, and 
to our boasted prindples of civil' and rehgious liberty." 

Id other words— such was the boast of the Jesnit oi^^ans — " poor Mr. 
Newd^ate'smotionistumeduponhimsel:^" "the committee according- 
to Xewdegat« is 'done for," And true enough, so &r as a temporary 
triumph was conoemed. The "Committee's" Report, as everyone fbre- 
saw, was an elaborate argument for the legaliuition of eonvraits and 
monasteries, and of the religious orders attached or non-attached to 

• OoMdUo Ojiialan, Mv It, IBID. Soma of tlie thnUi which nrnaM tbia uoiutaDiii toU, 
-wUoh wu ginii bT mioy SuRlIeh mBmbBia la dlimt vlgUtloo d1 plslM to (hair ooaaUhiaiita, 
ouu tiDm Inlaad, mlthoDgh IhspTopoied IssDlrr vuto b« ODnBned la Qtalt Brllalii. "But," 
not* Um Oatholit Opinion cdlioi. " our lenDritr ii that It Is ImtHMilbla to dMl wtth oathoUea 
in EngUod tai nut Veal Ihc cathollDS ol Itclnnd In Iho budb wb/ ; and tha oatlioIiM ol IralaaS 
•n too AuiWRia* 1 body to Irritate. . . Wo kaia umongBt ni Uia hot blood of tha ampin,, 
and man wan Bltei bj birth and odacafian to iesd the msaBes, bnt th« IrU\ ummhi at ow laeh 

...._... ,_., ,_. „ r._ ,. ..■■■x_ — ~-'B"i„irtUnfl,andIrIiha'-— - 

roMant " LltU* Inland 
OF OiciL to niona ICngU 
T Bopporlan wUhluglr ti 
STarr downward etsp that tiha Ji hfllpleaiily ea&t? 

+ Baaaia. OogaD. UotUiewB, O'Couor-Iion, VllllerB, JsbhII, Hawu, Pambertoa, Bonik 
look, J a, Talbot, O. Ocegorr. FeaEe, Bli John OgllTI, HewdESite, V, ObHabai. 

I The Bvh^aTJc,ABeanl,im. 
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particular houses. For, argues Mr. CuddeUi a principal witness, ** the 
regulars are absolutely necessaay for the maintenance of the existing 
status of reliffion amongst catholics, the secular clergy being in point 
of number, taJsing the whole extent of the country, quite inadequate to 
the task. * Hence it is an act of injustice and a violation of the religi- 
ous freedom of catholics to place any legal restraint on the Religious 
Order, whose existence, witn penal laws of banishment hanging over 
them, may be likened to tichet'of'leafve men." '' The religious orders," 
adds the Eeport (drafted by Mr. Matthews) discharge important func- 
tions in the religious and educational system of the Roman Catholic com- 
miinity,inasmuchastheordersofmensupplyparish priests forldl missions 
or parishes, which are dependent on theur ministrations ; the number of 
secular priests in the country being insufficient for the requirements of 
the Roman Catholic bodv. They exercise, in this way, cure of souls 
for 278,850 persons. They also educate and supply missionaries for 
India and the colonies. They educate in England 1,192 students of 
the higher and middle classes, at ten colleges, and 92,260 poor children 
at various schools. They assist various poor missions out of the 
resources at their oommana* The orders of women educate in England 
65321 children, and in Scotland, 3,710 children. They house ana pro- 
vide for 379 penitent women in England, and 102 in Scotland. They 
visit and relieve many thousands of the sick and indigent. It was 
represented to us as a grievance that the persons by whom this spiritual 
and educational machmery was worked, to the satisfiEtction of their co- 
religionists, should be treated by the law as criminals, or should be in 
a pocd tion of doubtfiil legality." 

Who doubts it? The *' religious orders" who constitute the hostile 
and aggressive papal mmaon in whatever country they are per- 
mitted ingress, are in Great Britain, as they have done m Ireland, 
expeditiously usurping the place of the less dangerous, the com- 
paratively harmless, secular priesthood. It is a standing grievance 
to the popish laUy that they are so. It is a greater grievance (at 
bottom) to the bidiops themselves ; who, compelled to receive them in 
their dioceses, know them to be, one and all, close spies upon their every 
action. Wherever a new congregation is gathered, or its pretended 
nucleus found in some half dozen Irish navvies, and a chapel erected 
through some mysterious means, a "religious house" is at once annexed 
to it. Old Romanists do not want them, and would vastly prefer an 
unassisted secular priest as their settled pastor, without the accom- 
paniment of monastery or convent. Ask a^y " old school" hereditary 
papist whose position enables him, or her, to return an independent an- 
swer. To say ihat " the religions life in community is an iwoa/riahle 
feature of (Roman) Catholicism", as is affirmed in a *' Declaration" to 
which we shall presently refer, is not only glaringly wntrue^ but is con- 

* To shew ttie oanUitry, not to My the falilty, of thli iHMnfagJly iMiOMblo plot, It fi only 
neoeinry to mention, that to a number of p<rpUh oongieniloni— mtre ** gunrlBon** ftatlone 
planted oy immigrant regnlars— the prieeii atkadied are foreignerii who can eoaroely tipeak 




, eompared ^ , — 

eomparatiTely few of the former are now ordained in England. Every congregation could in a 
8hon time, if neoeaaary, be sopplied by an Engliih-apeaking leeiilar pneat. 
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tradioted bv the &ct» that whok nations professing and practising 
Boman Oatnolioism do not at this moment even permit the existence of 
monkery and nnnhood in their midst, andbj the other &ct, that since 
1560 'the institution (beyond a very few houses) has been non-ex- 
istent in North and Sonth Britain nntd quite latdj. ** It is not to be 
denied", once write The Times^ that if these institutions were likely to 
become at all powerftd among us, the country would demand, and 
rightly demand, their entire suppression. It is because the public are 
folly convineed that they can never attain any material importance that 
existing laws are allowed to become a dead letter." But since these 
words were written, monachism has made alarming strides in our midst, 
and has, in &ct, already attained to that '* material importance" that 
necessitatoB their yirtuai suppression. 

With the Beport of the sham *' Gommittee" last June, and its dis- 
charge by the House, whom, by a parliamentary fiction, its members were 
supposed to r^resent, the curtain fells upon the third act of the '' Com- 
edy of Convent Inquiry." 

But ihon^ the *' national dustm^i" forming the present majority of 
the Lower House mifi^ht on ihis, as on other occasions, wholly ignore 
** an abstraction callea a People", tibe leading officers of the papal gari- 
son, directed hy their ubiquitous head, were more astute. Outside 
pressure had effected its purpose with a majority of nominal *^ repre- 
sentatives " for the time being ; but none mow better than the Jesuit 
leaders that the nation at large was not, in this temporary conflict and its 
resultSyin any sense represented. For between the second and third acts of 
the serio-oomedy a one-act ferce was produced on the outside stage for the 
benefit of lookers-on, as well as to mflueuce the coming action and the 
finale of the parliamentary earpa d/ramaiique ; whidli fejrcical interlude — 
richer even than any thing enacted witmn the walls of St. Stephen's — 
terminated in the " spectacular" and '* sensational " appearance, with 
trumpet-accompaniment, of an imposing looking foHo, bearing very 
much the aepect of a state paper, which was circulated fax and wide^ 
supplied to l^^nbers of Parliament^ officers of the different Boyal house- 
holds, and wherever indeed it might be expected to tdl^ adversely to the 
Besolution of the House of Commons, its contents were also spread 
out in every London and numberless provincial newspapers. This folio 
contained two instruments siyled " Declarations," — one from " the Ca- 
tholic Nobility and Gentry", and the other from " the Catholic Ladies 
of Ghreat Britain". The former embodied the usual trite pleas, that '' the 
discipline of conventual and monastic life is maintained by the choice 
and consent of those who adopt it, and so long only as that choice and 
consent are continued" ; that '' no case of illegal restraint or detention 
has been complained of by the immaiea of monasteries or convents, by 
their femilies or friends, or has been substantiated eyen by their ene- 
mies".; that "they a/re open to the visitation and inspection of their 
hiahops^ or other eccUaiasUcal superiors" ; that "where the inmates of 
monasteries and convents take with them any provision by way of 
dower, it is generally /or Use than they would receive if they remained 
in the worid," &c., &c. ; hence they "resent this enquiry as an insult." 
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The ladies "Declaration" sets forth that, " in the case of those so dear 
to us as our daughters, sisters, relations, and friends, whom we have 
seen with joy and thankfdlness, though at the cost of much mutual sa- 
crifice, dcTote themselves to a life of retirement, prayer, and works of 
oharity", — ^inasmuch as " the English Legislature does not intrude its 
inquiries into our homes and &mily life^ we therefore feel the assumed 
necessity for an inquiry into the private life of our relations and friends 
in convents to be a deep and grievous insult to ourselves, an extreme 
cruelty to them, and a gross violation of their rights as English-women." 

To the first of these instruments were affixed 303, to the second 590 
signatures. 

These '^ Declaraticms" deserve all the weight which the high respecta- 
bility of most of the names attached to tibem unquestionably impart. 
'' The modem race of the Cliffords, the Talbots, the Amndels, and the 
Jeminghams," says the brilliant author of The Yowng Duke, (who has 
certainly invested them with all the scenic interest that an imaginative 
and glowing pencil coidd produce) " are not unworthy of their proud 
ancestors." * While among the appended names of the baronetage and 
gentry, some few may be recognized scarcely less filmed than their en- 
nobled co-signers. But the warrant for describing this publicatian as 
fikrcical is this : first, that efforts which there i& the best authority for 
affirming were of the most strenuous chiaracter and made in every 
quarter where success was at all probable, only resulted in obtaining 
the signatures of one half of the Romanist nobiliiy of .Great Britain ; 
only thirteen out of twenty-nine baronets, and the meerest fr^action of 
its gentrv ; secondly, that by &r the largest proportion of the latter are 
'' converts :", aU the members of a single fiunily (in somo cases four, in 
some six in number) helping ta swell the Hst. f 

On the subject-matter of these " Declarations" The Times thus com- 
mented: — 

"The objection urged by the more elaborate of the Boman Catholic, 
protests against any investigation whatever is, in effect, twofold. The 
memorialists submit first, that it would be an unconstitutional violation 
of individual liberty, and secondly, that it is justified by no proof of 
abuse. Their argument upou the first head is, however, singularly 
weak. It assumes that since the monasteries and convents of Gbeat 
Britain are the private houses of British subjects voluntarily associated 
together * to practice the counsels of Christian perfection,' m&y are cer- 

• iMid OUfBsfd^ naaie wm. kowaver. ooniploaoM by ito abaenea from tha ^ 1>a<daratioii.'' Tha 
iMi daaih-itnisiila of tba aaiUJaaiiit dttlpifea minority (to wUoh tha bishop, his brolhar, and 
liimBdf, tnia to family tradition, wara attachad) againat completa extinffoiahmant, had not then 
bean mada at tha Vatlosn. NowiUia aattlad) and whan a Howard abjaofly anooambs, what 
«att ba aipaetad fi om an aaay>tampezad Cl^rd ?. Ba8ida8» it ia/brty ffears ainca tha Young Duke 
was writtan, and wa most look tot its lynx-aV^ author's' corraoiad Tlews In Lothair, It 
la raaaonably douMfnl, haw^ffor, whathor iha ** old BncUsh baron " would now sign tha Jasnit 
provinoial'a ** Daolaration,'' whataver the bishop might zeal himsalf oompallad to dOk 

•f Tha Boman OathMa paara whoaa aignatiiraa ware not obtalnad are,fna acarqnla of Bnta, Bail 
of Bnohan, Vlaoonnt Kynnaizd, Karl of Orford,- Lord Baaomont, Lord Vanx, Lord CUfrerd, Lord 
Harries, Lord Howard, uid Lord Aoton. Tha Marqnia of Bote's si^natnre was perhaps nnpro* 
«arahla at Iha tlaM,aBdljord Eynnaird (aged b2) oily s n o ao a d s to tha Earldom of Newboigh on 
his mother's demisa. As the Conntesa dgnedf these, two may ba stmok off; still leaving eight 
dissantianta among the Britldi Bomanlst peers. The baronets, exolasiTely Bridjdi, who 
did not sign, wara, Vinaant, Tidiboma, Haggerstoo, Wabba, Bowyer, Badingfleld, Errixigton, 
Bokewood-Oaya, Gordon, Stewart, Codrington- Satton, Dalton-I^usgerald, Bfacdonald, Simeon, 
and Vayasonr. Sir Haary nooghty-Tiohborne, it is proper to add, is a yonthfol minor. 
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tainly beyond the proper oognizance of law. This is a simple delusion. 
Nothing is really beyond the proper cognizance of law, and the maxim 
that an Englishman's house is his castle has no legal validity. Private 
houses may be searched for various purposes under magistrates' war- 
rants, and even pulled down over the heads of their occupants when they 
endanger public safety. But we cannot admit ^hat convents, whether 
catholic or protestant, can justly be classed with private houses. They 
are colleges, in which persons devote themselves at an early age to a 
life-long discipline, and become subject to an organized system of spirit- 
ual influence which may easily be perverted into terrorism. Their in- 
mates may be perfectly free to come and go in a physical sense, and yet 
be bound by a moral chain of adamantine strength. The majority in 
them may be free, but individuals in them may be under coercion. It 
is vain to insist that Superiors have no legal powers of coercion, and 
depend for their authority on the free consent of the sisterhood, if it 
requires superhuman vigour of will to rebel against that authority, sup- 
ported as it is by the censures of a Church which has no pity on apos- 
tates."* 

Equally apposite strictures appeared in the Daily Advertiser, the 
Standa/rdj the Daily News, Herald, Olohe, 8t, Jameses Ghronicle, Record, 
John Bull, and indeed in nearly every leading journal of the day. 
These articles if collected into a volume, would, from their sparkling 
talent and the conclusive arguments adduced in disposing of the trans- 
parent casuistry," and, in some particulars, the manifest self-contradic- 
tions of the two "Declarations", form a valuable contribution to the 
existing array of proofs that searching inquiry has long since become 
imperative, if only in the interest of popish fomilies themselves. It is 
perfectly well known to the framers of these " Declarations" if not to 
the great body of the signers, that were any members of a sisterhood 
questioned before a Parliamentary Committee, the chances would be a 
hundred to one against any volunteered complaint on her part ; as also 
that her contentment or discontent would be no subject of inquiry. 
What both the priests and several, it is to be feared, of the principal 
memorialists really dread, independent of the main inquiry relating to 
the mode by which conventual houses acquire and hold their property, 
(on which both " Declarations" are prudently silent) is the questioning 
relative to rules of discipline, haply of corporal penance, t sumptuary 

• T»e 3 /m««, April 29th^ 1870. 

•f Rejeotine the ezaggerated Btatements in some sensational books aboat ezqnisite tortures now 
inflicted, life-long immolation in cells, &c., will any Prior or Saperioress deny thai (under " spiritaal 
directorship " and the counsel contained in *' spiritaal " works read by nans — Ligaori to wit) self- 
diacipline often of a seTere character U undergone in every English and Irish convent P Will a ready 
consent be giyen for an impromptu »eareh for the instruments of such torture, or for indiscriminate 
interrogation of conTent inmates P Grant that newly.founded English houses are at present 
nnfamished with the " straps, buckles, iron corsets, skull-caps, rack turned by a cog-wheel," &c., 
lately seen and examined b;^ The Timet correspondent and hundreds besidep, in the well-fortifled 
Convent of White Nans in the Bue de Ficpus, near Paris (all "orthopcedic iostrumentV' said 
the Mother Superior), it must be remembered that the institution is here on its trial. The 
tree is green, while abroad it is dry. Meanwhile, it is already susceptible of proof that (without 
particularising) a fnll dosen ioatrnmeota of corporal punishment are used in maiy Bii»tli»h cjnventit^ 
and some of them in all, and are— or until very la^.ely have been— purchasaMe at K.O. depotii 
for books, objects of devotion. &c. : all the invention of a barbarous age, and the use in any measure 
of either of which weald not be allowed in any other but a popish establisbmen. Immoderately or 
frequently used, there is not one of them which, applied to % delicate frame, would not jeopardize lite 
iiseif. Of what value is the testimony or certifloate of any '* protestant " dccter attending a convent 
(as e.g. at New Hall| Essex), relative to the illness or death of one of its inmates, who i3 coguizaut, as 
»U such must be, of its practices in this particular alone ? 
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regulations, personal and conventual rights as respects property, &c. 
Yet, my Lord, if eacli and all of these are not legitimate subjects of 
legislative inquiry — ^if any one of them can be kept suppressed — ^why 
our sons and daughters, our sisters, aye, and in some cases, our wives, 
are less protected than they woxdd be m Spain and Italy, and co^titu- 
tional rights affecting the person have no eooieience in Protestant Britain, 
except on paper ! * 

But to go into a detailed refutation of the unique arguments 
contained in these casuistical protests woxdd be a superEuous task, 
as enough has been already advanced, and enough is known to the 
British Public to sufl&ce for that purpose. One thing is however 
noticeable, which, strange to say, has been almost overlooked. 
The first of those " Declarations " sets forth that any proposed in- 
quiry to preserve the property of the Broman CathoUc huiy from 
being encroached upon by the religious orders is based upon " an un- 
founded and false pretence." " We know," continue the protesters, 
" that where the inmates of monasteries and convents take with them 
from their families any provision by way of dower, it is generally far 
less than they would receive if they remained in the world. Jt has 
been as freely given as the portions of their brothers and sisters ; and 
whether derived from the liberahty of relations, or from their own 
means, it has equally been bestowed or retained in the lawful exercise of 
the rights of property." 

We have in this specific avowal an admission of a portentous evil 
connected with the monastic and conventual institution, and such an 
admission as goes a considerable way towards neutralising the whole 
protest. Among other of its crying abuses at every stage of its history 
since it was first brought under papal control, it has not been the least 
that younger members of aristocratic families have been in numberless 
cases induced by parents and guardians, aided by brothers or sisters 
prospectively interested in the matter, to embrace a " religious " life, 
with the express object of swelling the portions of the latter, and so of 
maintaining that family dignity which a more general division of the 
patrimonial estate threatened to abridge — ^if, not, in some cases, to 
extinguish. How many a younger son has, under the combined in- 
fluence of parent and priest, donned the cowl ; and what multitudes of 
young ladies have, from similar and selfish motives, been regularly 
trained from girlhood to regard the cloister as the legitimate home of 
their peculiar vocation ? The fe-mily confessor, with that wonderful 
perceptive faculty which Romanists are taught to believe is almost, if 
not quite, supernatural, early " discovers " that in his gentle penitent 
which clearly points to such " vocation;" and parents, wholly innocent 
of such ulterior design, and who have no wish to part with a child — 
nay, who possess a vague mistrust of the whole conventual system — are 

* As in every single case of a nan escaping from her prison-hoase she is pronounced " insane,* 
(some " protestaut" doctor being gpnemllj forthcoming to indorse snch statement), on which plea a 
<* protectant" magistrate sanctions her re-capture and detention, it follows that convents are illegal 
mad-houses, like the Picpui Convent near Pans, with its caged inmates. Have, then, the insane no 
rights in Britain, or shall they have none after passing the convent portals? What says Lord 
Oarlies P '* The doctrine of Home is to hold all those who follow her in the chains of tyranny and 
ih the bonds of despotism." She lets none— lunatics or oonflrmed orimioals— escape her grasp. 
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not nnfineqtiently in this way as much the nnhappv dnpes of priestly 
craft as is the sacrificial victim herself, whom that craft consigns to a 
living tomb — to insanity — or to something worse. These are no suppo- 
sititious examples. The former is admittedly as common an occurrence 
in English and Irish Romanist circles as elsewhere, and the latter is, 
alas, no less frequent among those belonging to a respectable though 
humbler walk of life. Oonfiiiing ourselves however to the former — a 
most serious abuse in a professedly free country — it is notoriously true 
that in numberless cases where the patrimony has been small, or has been 
wasted by improvidence, and the family proportionately large, every 
single member of it except the principal heir has been consigned to this 
prison-honse of the Church, and thus got conveniently out of the way. 

This, my Lord, is, in fact, one of those monstrous evils which, as much 
as any other, has prompted Boman Catholic communities abroad to 
abolish the institution, and root it clean out of the soil. Whatever of 
pining regret, of exquisite suffering, following the irrevocable step, may 
be the unhappy lot of such victims to avarice or pride — or, as sometimes 
happens, of personal dislike, injurious envy, or mean vindictiveness — the 
position of the fated sufferer is at least a respectable one ; nay, it is that, 
as she has been taught fi^om the cradle, of many of the most distinguished 
of her sex, as illustrious for the nobility of their birth as for their 
sanctity. To say that Roman Catholic noblei^ and gentry, as Roman 
Catholics, are superior to all such mercenary motives, is to talk non- 
sense, as well as to outrage truth. An indisputable fiust is recorded, and 
it is of Roman Catholics, and they alone, that it is recorded. Human 
nature is the same among all classes of religionists : unless, indeed, these 
protesters claim to share both for themselves and every man and woman 
passing as a " Roman Catholic " that personal infistUibility, joined to that 
immaculate virtue, which they claim for the Pope of Rome. 

What has been, may be. And, without questioning for a moment the 
spotless honour and the pure unselfishness of many of the memorialists 
in this case, it may be af&rmed, on no doubtful warrant, now is ; and that 
not only abroad, wherever the institution is tolerated, but in Britain.* 

And this granted — a state of things which it were mendaciously un- 
truthfiiltodeny in toto — what a temptation is afforded to a large number 
to wink at any, or all, of the abuses and personal sufferings imputed to 
the conventual life ! How natural to be submissively and " obediently '* 
content with the dispensation that confines convents to " the visitation 
and inspection of their bishops or other ecclesiastical superiors." How 
preferable to many a sordid parent, or, after his death, to his full heir or 
heiress, to be kept iu absolute ignorance of the condition of a disinherited 

* An MMljsis of the namea attaobed to Father W....T'a '* Declarations " would present some 
Indioroas xeBsIts— if anything oonneoted with the convent qoestion can be regarded in a comic light. 
The moTing appeal on behalf of cloistered '^daaehters, sisters/' &c., is made by whom? In the 
largest proportion, by new-fledged " converts " with not a single K.O. relative (who is not also a re* 
cent pervert^, by ofalldren, ana by those of the papist body who have no connections whatever in 
monastery or convent, and know little, or rather notning all about them, save what the priests and their 
newspapers tell them. Dednot 'only the members of Farm Street Chapel, and the total would be 
marvellously reduced ; while of the whole it has been accurately ascertained, and can be shown, that 
only an infinitessimal proportion are not under the spiritual guardianship of priests attached to the 
relifliona orders. As exhibiting the opinion or wishes of *' Bullish and Scotch Roman Catholic ladies 



andgentlemen" io the bulk,' the protest is a pure nullity. Nay, worse, it is a gross fiction : for which, 
howeTer, its oonoootors rather than the decile signers are morally 



reaponsible. 
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son, dangliter, brother, or sister ! What strong worldly motiyes to shun 
the opportunity of such information ! 

That all who have relatives immured in convents '* protest against the 
dishonouring suspicion implied in the very fiswt of inquiry" is natural 
enough. That such protest^ on the part at least of some, possibly of all, 
flie protesters whose niunes are before us, is perfectly genuine, and 
prompted by all the motives of " affection and of honour " claimed by 
them, may be charitably accepted. But who shall answer for others — 
who for all ? Who shall answer for those among them calling them- 
selves " catholics," whose religious character (using the word in its true 
and grammatical sense) is less marked than their love of greed and the 
tenacity of their hold on hereditary title and worldly position ? WTio 
shall answer for the narrow-minded bigot — for the weak unscrupulous 
tool of the priesthood — the jealous female rival— the heartless votary of 
iashion, indifferent to all but personal gratification — ^the feebly super- 
stitious yet self-indulgent devotee, who fondly believes (as many do, and 
as all taught by priests of the " regular " orders to believe) that the 
prayers and penances of a cloistered relative made and endured on his 
or her behalf, are accepted as an atonement for his or her own short- 
comings, and that every act of suffering by a monk or nun relative 
shortens their pnrgatorii termand abates the fierceness of its fires, if it 
do not entirely discharge them irom. the whole of its merited pains ? 

"Not that only. Such hidden sufferings, whether self-inflicted (by 
¥dre-knotted scourge, excoriating chain, semi-starvation, &c.) or by 
other hands, as a "judicious director" may detelnnine, is also made "ap- 
plicable to iiie souls in purgatory". Such is popish teaching. A parent 
— or some other near relative — saved by his or her reception of " the 
last sacraments " from the punishment due to "mortal sin ", has closed 
a worldly, perhaps a shamelessly immoral career, and is consigned to 
"limbo" for no one knows how long. The cloistered relative may 
shorten the prescribed term of torment, may lessen its exquisite pain, 
may haply release the soul of such a one from its fiery prison-house. 
Here is a motive to the feeling sympathizing heart for willing en- 
durance ! For was it not " with joy and thankfulness," in prospect of 
such filial or sisterly interposition, that those parents and relatives gave 
her up to the cloister, whilst heroically and unselfishly consenting them- 
selves to encounter the terrible risks of a life of sin and pleasure ? What 
amount of suffering and penance can adequately repay such an act of 
self-sacrifice ? 

On the whole, the asseverations of these remonstrants are as little 
aimissible in court as is the single one of Lady Gertrude Douglas. 
Much naore, at least, than anything they advance is necessary for an ar- 
rest of the National Judgment in the matter of life vows and impene- 
trable seclusion ; some reason vastly more potent than that certain 
Roman Catholic ladies of Great Britain outside of the prison walls, so 
fer as they are concerned, view "with joy and thankfulness" their 
daughters, sisters, and relations retire within them ; much more than 
this expression of holy resignation on ihei/r part is necessary to convince 
a British Public that such "joy and thankfulness " is shared by those 
daughters, sisters, <fec. Grant it to be so, it is difficult to understand the 
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terrible apprehension and vehement clamour of these non-" religious " 
Roman Catholics at the prospect of the greatly dreaded inquiry. 
" Methinks they protest too much," has been a common remark among 
profene lookers-on, in this convent controversy. The earnestness of 
their protestation augments rather than allays latent suspicion; and the 
enquiry naturally made by impertinent philanthropists in the interest of 
humanity, as well as of common honesty and justice, is, What is the 
testimony of the parties mainly concerned ? The volunteered evidence, 
which no one invoked, of parents and guardians, that they are piously 
content with the general reports of bishops and mother-superiors — which 
somewhat curiously are always favourable, and never recommend release 
— would in an analagous case (insanity for instance) go for nothing in 
a court of law, or a commission of inquiry. Their satisfaction is not 
questioned^ nor does the expression of it weigh one feather in the scale — 
for the obvious reason that they are, or may be, interested parties. 

Yes, deeply interested parties. There can be no possible offence in the 
expression, if (all mercenary considerations apart) they are unhypo- 
critical, and believe any of the assurances running through the works 
of their own canonized saints on the miracles of saving grace and 
exemption from purgatorial and hell fire, obtained day by day through 
the potent instrumentality of Aves^ and waist-chains, and semi-starva- 
tion, and Blessed Sacrament adorations, with other orthodox forms 
and machinery of prescribed devotion, made and self-inflicted on behalf 
of deceased and living relatives ; and if they really believe, with Lady 
Gertrude Douglas, that, however those daughters, sisters, &c., may 
wish to escape from their cells, " no authority from Q-od can rest with 
any but the priests of the holy Catholic Church " — in plain English, 
their cassoc'd jailors — to effect that release. In every aspect of the 
case (taking a Boman Catholic view of it) these memorialists are in some 
cases deeply interested parties, and their gratuitously interposed 
evidence is not only inadmissable, but it is no evidence at all, as 
against the indictment — i,e,, as they choose to regard the Committee's 
inquiry. This is at once apparent from the circumstance that said 
indictment (if so they will have it) does not in its present form lie 
against these ladies and gentlemen, but against certain Komish priests 
of the "regular" orders, who have been guilty of an infraction of the 
penal laws of the realm, and it is by them that the appeal should be 
lodged. Any such appeal by parties, to whatever extent implicated, is 
inadmissable by British law (whatever Rome's Canon Law may be) ; 
unless, indeed, they should, during the process — as may not be impos- 
sible with some of the signers — ^be included in a writ Gonspiratione, 

In a word, the British Public look for the evidence of the prisoners 
• themselves, who are as morally competent to give it as are these their 
self-elected spokesmen and spokeswomen. But that, say the latter, 
shall never be forthcoming ! They station themselves at the portals 
of their houses of refuge for piety and insanity, and deafening us with 
a vehement clamour, not only forbid entrance thereto (which was not 
proposed by the Parliamentary Order) but place a veto upon the 
departure for a single day of any single inmate under a Speaker's 
Order, or that she shall open her lips in reply to a single question 
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proposed under everjr form of just law and parliamentary etiquette. As- 
suming that the majority of a British House of Commons is composed 
of ** scoundrels and scamps" (these are a popish journalist's own words), 
with no one quality of gentlemen — these chivalrous guardians of a 
cloistered sisterhood throw themselves into the breach, and, argument 
and menace failing to arrest legislative inquiry, they defy the Legisla- 
ture to its teeth ! "I will stand by," says the Mayor of Cork, " as 
chief magistrate, and have the city of Cork rise in rebellion against any 
armed force who shall endeavour to enter these establishments. It is 
with the point of the bayonet that those inspectors who would go into 
convents shall be resisted." 

Now the question at its present stage, and possibly for all time to 
come, is exclusively an English and Scotch one, with which Irish 
mayors and cardinals have properly no concern. But, says Mr. Thomas 
Eyre, in a letter to The Times, " it is a matter of fact that a great 
number of the inmates of the convents and monasteries are Irish by 
birth or descent ;" and though he admits that " the spirit and policy, 
as well as the letter of English law, is against the existence of these 
institutions," and that " this policy is approved and supported by the 
public opinion of this country," yet he says " in England the catholics 
are weak, but in Ireland they are strong, and will absolutely refuse to 
submit to be insulted." 

Exactly so ! That it is which is one object of the present work to 
demonstrate. The papal garrison in England is a branch from the 
stronger one planted in Ireland two and three centuries back, when 
Elizabeth's fleets and the most loyal part of her Irish subjects and 
those of her successors down to the Georgian era, though they kept the 
Sister Island from successful armed invasion by the Spanish and 
French emissaries of the pope, were unhappily unsuccessful in prevent- 
ing our traditional enemy from so planting, manning, and officering 
that garrison. It is now to overawe Protestaiit Britain. The branch 
garrison in our midst is accordingly in great measure filled by Irish 
retainers of the Papacy ; and any remonstrance, much less any direct 
interference with it or them is to be treated as an " insult" to Ireland ; 
i.e, to the ultramontane conspirators working, as of old, for the Papacy 
in Ireland ! 

So it goes ! At one moment a papal legate in Ireland dictates (as 
did Dr. Paul CuUen in a recent " Pastoral ") to England her domestic 
policy ; at another, the advanced Irish column of the papal forces here 
entrenched, and forming ** Little Ireland," threaten bloody reprisals if 
Englishmen and Scotchmen attempt "Hkxme Rule" in their own 
island. " The last time," wrote Oatholic Opinion, in its issue imme- 
diately following the division of April 29th, " that there was a question 
of convent inspection, there were ugly threats in Liverpool that if a 
single convent was entered the Irish would bum the docks. This kind 
of spirit, however reprehensible, is not one to be played with. We 
hope and believe that the good sense and honourable feeling of 
English gentlemen, as well as their sense of the ridiculous, will so get 
the better of the remains of bigotry that the Committee on Convents 
will be only called up to be discharged. But if they should persist, we 
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tell them they will make themselves the jest of the civilized world, of 
the great body of catholics and protestants in Europe, and especially 
in America. Let them appoint their Committee and summon our nuns ; 
we warn them before-hand that they will have to send the Serjeant-at- 
Arms to compel each nun to attend at Westminster, and then they will 
have to commit them one after the other to custody in the prison of 
the House of Commons, wherever that may be, for not a nun will 
answer a word at the bidding of the Committee if they are asked any 
question involving matters over which thev acknowledge no right to be 
interrogated ; and, meantime, all the Irish catholics will have been 
stirred up to an indignation against the Ministry which will render 
them powerless for good in Ireland, and will probably bring about 
before long their actual downfall from power, But we hope for better 
things." 

Why, my Lord, this is worse than the Praise Ood Barehones pressure 
once brought to bear upon the constituted authorities, a repetition of 
which your Lordship, on a late occasion — speaking in the spirit of 
your great ancestor, and standing up in the august assembly represent- 
ing that which was for so long the witness of his wise statesmanship — 
emphatically denounced, as the very last thing to which a British Par- 
liament ought to bend. But it is only of a piece with similar language 
held by the whole Romanist press of both countries, and which did 
determine the vote in the Lower House on the memorable 2nd of May, 
1870. Would that your Lordship had then been one of its members t 

To draw towards an end. From all that has been brought before 
the reader in the following pages and in those of other contributors to 
the same object, but which have not perhaps met his eye, there is one, 
and but one, conclusion that can be fairly and logically deducible ; and 
that is, that while the entire suppression of monachism in G-reat Britain 
is an imperative measure, from which no appeal should be allowed, it 
is no less imperative that the law as it affects convents shall be so 
changed as to clearly define the points herein dwelt upon. That it 
cannot remain as it is, must be obvious to the most superficial. That 
early legislation on the subject is indispensable must be no less evident. 

If nothing else had happened, or is daily transpiring, to exhibit the 
necessity of putting these latter establishments on a totally different 
footing from the present one, the late Saurin case — in its tedious 
length and the endless amount of legal complexities therein involved, 
together with its unsatisfactory termination and the ruinous expense in 
which it plunged the unhappy prosecutrix and her friends — were surely 
enough for its illustration. While, as now, life- vows are imposed, and 
the personal liberty of those who make them is, by the express admis- 
sion of the persons who alone are authorities on the subject, canonically 
restrained ; and while the places of their detention are, by magisterial 
intervention, secured against inspection or oversight, it must follow as 
a just and natural sequence, that in every case in which a difl&culty 
between the superior of one of these houses and any private member of 
the same comes before the public, that public will be fully warranted 
to judge of its merits and demerits, not only by the statements res- 
pectively of each party, but by the probabilities of such case, founded 
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upon the knowledge possessed by all (papists as well as protestants) 
who are accurately informed about the conventual system as it has 
before existed in this country and elsewhere. And so long as outsiders 
have no other rule to guide them to a judgment on the premises, the 
fault — and the misfortune, if such judgment be erroneous — lies with 
the convent defendant.* 

Make the best of it, and putting all scandal aside, the conventual 
system, both male and female, if only on account of its secret and 
mysterious attendants, the abuses of different kinds which can, with- 
out betrayal, reign rampant in its hidden recesses — its organized 
machinery for obtaining the property of those attracted to them — their 
essentially foreign character, and the element of disaffection to the 
throne and the home institutions of the country which pervades each of 
them, innoculating all around — standing as they do like so many advan- 
ced posts and centres of sedition, — this re-imported confederacy and 
cankerworm, vigorously pushing itself in every direction through the 
island, is viewed with deep distrust by the British community, including 
very many old Romanists, read in the annals of monachism, who 
regard its much vaunted benefits to themselves as more than coun- 
terbalanced by the monster evils, political and social, inseparable 
from its existence. To a loyal people, familiar with their country's 
past history, its erections look like the watchtowers of treason and in- 
vasion— fortresses invested with irritating remembrances, in which the 
chains of a degrading bondage, broken and cast away, are being re- 
forged for their sons and daughters. The religious habit, forbidden in 
R. C. Italy, constantly paraded in every open street and every rural 
lane, offends their honest prejudices ; the intrusive domciliary visits of 
convent employes and their begging importunities, " for the love of 
God," even in the public highway, to which all are exposed, are none the 
less intolerable because the magisterial suppression of such un-English 
extortions is confined to the native mendicant, and withheld in the 
case of the foreign spy ! 

This conventual excrescence, long the scourge, and socially the 
greatest scourge, of European nations, which has within twenty short 
years reached such incredible proportions in our midst, — being another 
of those growths that a papal emissary transplanted to our soil when 
" Catholic England was restored to its orbit in the ecclesiastical firma- 
ment," — has been condemned by the Nation ! The people of Great 
Britain will have none of it ! They justly regard it as an upas tree, 
which shall not again find its roots and derive its sustenance in British 
soil. It has been here planted by Britain's traditional foe, who exists 
only to enslave mankind, and bind those who have once escaped from 
his toils with fetters of tenfold proof. 

* A 8uperior«BS never figures as plaintiff versus a nan in a civil court : first, as shb recognizes no 
law within the convent walla save that of her Order; nor oatside those walls, wherever the convent 
may be, but the Canon Law. She would not be mother-superior if she did. And with regard to the 

E roper pnnishment or penalty of those under her for any malfeasance— why, the convent roles and 
er own authority therein, are ordinarily sufficient for every conceivable emergency; an authority 
that will be absolute and without any power of appeal, as will the rigour of conventual discipline be 
increased ten-fold, after the proposed legalization of monachism and nunbood. Let its protestant ad- 
Tocatrs note that; English Bomanists know it too well! It is thbt, and not the members of Mr. 
Pease's, nor of any other political dissenter's family, who will be the sufferers. Let not these sacri- 
fice to PARTY what is meant for mankiitd. God's laws should with such be paramount to the tem- 
porary success of a pailiamentary clique ! See Matt, vii. 12. 
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The sentence of its doom has gone forth. The people of England^ 
Scotland, and Wales will not endure its presence. Following the ex- 
ample of Roman CathoHc peoples, who owght to know something of its 
character and tendencies, they have already decreed that papal mona- 
chism in any form shall be uprooted fix)m British ground. Philan- 
thropic and educational communities, conducted (bating dogmas, for 
which every toleration is constitutionally secured) like other and similar 
establishments, they say, may exist, and shall be as fully protected if 
managed by Romanists as by Protestants ; but that papal monastic and 
conventual communities garrisoned from Rome and Ireland, possessing 
the dietinctwe features of those now in existence, shall not again find a 
home in our island. That is the Nation's fixed and irreversible verdict, 
and thrice has it been pronounced by her Representatives in the House 
of National Legislation. On whatever other points of domestic policy 
the adherents of opposite parties in the Parliamentary arena may have 
yielded to each other; however they may have deferred private opinion 
and that of their constituencies to party ascendency on other questions ; 
on this one question of papal monachism they have, under the irresist- 
able force of pnbHc sentiment, formed on a deep religious and moral 
conviction, thrice refused to receive dictation at the hands of Par- 
liamentary leaders ; and as well may a Minkter attempt the impossible 
task of turning back the tide of an Atlantic billow, as to thwart the 
will of the Nation on this point. To the plea of expediency, admissible 
in some questions of pubUc concernment, the Nation is imperviously 
deaf. And if any statesmen temporarily in power bo fain to point to 
the noisy interference and threatening attitude of papal agents fill- 
ing the garrisoned fortresses of Ireland as likely to augment the 6p- 
position to a righteous decree, and so to hazard a desperate civil contest ; 
though nothing need be apprehended beyond posture and grimace, ac- 
companied perhaps by isolated acts of personal outrage, nothing more 
formidable than the valorous achievements of Pigeon Hill, and Hun- 
tingdon, and later of Dubhn, to which, whilst the Irish masses are kept 
from the ftdl benefit of common school education (the provident provi- 
sion of the first of modem statesmen, approved to the full by his Royal 
Mistress*) and ultramontane priests principally sway the consciences 
of inflammable masses in the west and south, we are perpetually 
liable — if, in short, we are to be told that the dictation of a body of 
treason-mongers* — backed as they may be by certain incendiary dema- 

* The Irish Board, it roubt be remembered, not only received the early support of the Boman 
Catholic hierarchy — eminently Bishop Doyle's, who was their chosen moathpiece — but that of 
Pope Oapellari, as late as 1840, whose brief directed that ** these schools shonld be gratefully reoeived 
b^ all catholics, since after the working of them during many years, no injury in a religious point of 
view has been sustained." Which being the utterance of Infallibility on a question of " faith and 
morals," no " Oiirdinal " Collen, nor even a Pope '* Pius," can either recal or gainsay. 

t Whatever weight might have attached to the opinion or voice of the sixteen R. C. binhops before 
the late Vatican Council's decree — and did attach to thoee bishops who concurred in, and assisted in 
the formation of the School Board — is now gone, having, as in Bavaria and Austria, ended with that 
Conciliar action of their Church. "They have," writes the "Standard," "ceased to be an indepen- 
dent order, deriving their authority or position from the country in which they live. Since July, 1870, 
they are only the legates of the one universal infallible bishop according to whom religious toleration 
is an odious error. Our free institutions make it quite right that every one should be at liberty to ad- 
vocate the doctrines of the Syllabus on their own responsibility. To ask that the State shall clothe 
the supporters of the Syllabus with official power and enable them to teach in the name of the St&te 
is to aak the Government to abandon all its responsibility, and to neglect its functions towards the 
people who ^ve it authority." 
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gogaes, who are vUe enough to do their unclean work, even to the 
length of instigating to foul murder, while they apotheosise its perpe- 
trators — is to prevent, or even to momentarily obstruct, the execution of 
such National Decree, affecting as it does not only ourselves but our 
remotest posterity, your Lordship is the very man who will at once say, 
" Let the issue be tried, and the sooner the better, whatever the cost of 
the battle ! In a contest where a nation's welfare, her true independence, 
and the dearest rights of her sons and daughters, are weighed against 
the sinister schemes of a priestly confederation, tied hand and foot to a 
foreign master, there is very little doubt as to which side will prove the 
victors." 

For such, my Lord, was the language, and the only language, of your 
own statesmen-ancestors, father and son, who successively for a fall 
century guided the counsels of two sovereigns. It was under that 
eminently wise guidance, alike patriotic and firm, that the first of those 
sovereigns generously aided the Scottish Reformers by armies and 
fleets, succoured by munitions and money the persecuted Huguenots of 
France, and maintained the honour and independence of England 
against, not only a factious Irish party, but a confederacy of warlike 
powers in the papal interest, who then — as such enemies to England and 
reh'gious freedom have always done since the Reformation — made Ireland 
the plotting-place and the review-ground of their execrable conspiracies 
against her as a Protestant nation. In a word, it was Cecil whose skil- 
ful pilotage of the state vessel led it securely through storms such as 
never before and never since threatened its existence ; having, writes the 
ablest living nonconformist historian, "laid down a comprehensive 
scheme of government at the accession of Elizabeth, from the funda- 
mental principles of which he did not deviate in his long administra- 
tion."* While to the close penetration and watchful vigilance of the 
second Cecil, and first Earl of Salisbury, was this nation indebted for 
his signal defeat of the more covert schemes of revengeful Spain — in- 
stigated, as before, by the pope — and for unmasking, ere it was too late, 
a Minister, who, with the semblance of attachment to the' Reformed 
Faith, had traitorously lent himself to the foreign conspiracy, under a 
too confiding monarch.f 

How strangely does history sometimes repeat itself ! Will this page 
of it be written a second time by future British annalists ? Time only 
can show. But the answer to the question must be early given. " The 
history of England's Peerage," remarked America's gi^eatest moralist 

• ** Ecclesiastical History of England." By John Stoagbton, D.D. 

t " The Earl of Northampton's chief aim was to make use of his credit to countenance the Roman 
Catholics. Ever since his being in favoar he had all along protected them to the almost of his power. 
. . As he was Warden of the Cinque- Ports, he managed so that the Jesuits and Bomish priests 
might safely land there without being examined on their arrival. By this means their number in- 
creased to such a degree in a very short space, that the people loudly murmured at it, and cast the 
blame on the Earl of Northampton. Whereupon, to stop the mouths of such as talked too freely, he 
lookout a writ of SeandalammagnatamagAmat some of them. He believed ii was not possible to convict 
him of a thing grounded only upon common report, and that such sort of evidence not being valid in 
law, he should silence his enemies by punishing some of those who ha^^been most forward to speak 
against him. But the Archbishop of Canterbury broke bis measures by producing a letter under tae 
earl's own baud to Cardinal Bellarmine, wherein he said, that * however the situation of the affairs 
of England and the instances of the King compelled him to be a protestant in show, nevertheless his 
heart btood firm with the catholics, and be would be ever ready to countenance them to the utmost 
of his power/ Upon this letter the parties accused were discharged. Nay, the King reproached the 
Earl in such a manner as obliged him to withdraw to his country house." (Kapin, Vol. iz., p. 353.) 
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and acutest thinker, "is, viewed politically, the history of England.*'* 
When British and Irish noblemen shall cease to fill one chamber of the 
legislature and to form one great independent Estate of the Realm, then 
indeed will a new leaf be turned of her domestic and foreign existence. 
What will have to be written on the next page, who shall say ? One 
thing is however certain ; A very brief period must determine whether 
that Second Estate has inherited in 187^ the conservative force and the 
cool judgment in preserving that balance of legislative control for which 
it constitutionally exists, and for which it has oftentimes and at perilous 
crises shown itself eminently fitted — or whether its members shall ex- 
exhibit themselves only as the stilted and costumed registrars of the 
acts, good, bad, and indiflferent, of the Lower House. And, my Lord 
Marquis, looking at the reckless and unpatriotic action of a " mechanical 
majority" in the latter during three successive sessions, it requires no 
prophet to foresee that in such an event as that for which a daily in- 
creasing party is now agitating, this nation's prestige will as speedily 
collapse as a soap-bubble blown upon by a passing breath of wind; while 
on that new page, as on the roll of the book shewn to tiie Prophet 
Ezekiel, will be written "lamentations, and mourning, and woe." 

Turn to the Scriptural example, and it will be found that the national 
provocation will have been exactly the same, as the national judgment 
will be in like manner deserved. "Whatever," says an eminent divine, 
" may be the lot of those to whom error has been an inheritance, woe be 
to that man and the people by whom it has been an adoption." f 

Happily, however, though much has been yielded to our hereditaiy 
foe, all is not yet lost. Say that an important outpost is well-nigh 
sacrificed and disarmed — that an arm is as good as severed ; let us be 
thankful that the trunk remains intact, even that 

** Britain, model to her inward greatness, 
Like little body with a mighty heart." 

And what, my Lord, might she not do at this moment " that honour 
bids her do?" 

"Kome, with stealth, 
Already mines her outworks. Her platoons, 
Hoarse with the battle-cry * Equality * — 
(Supremacy they mean) gain heart and hope, 
Trusting to find her garrison asleep ; 
And knowing, too, what traitors lurk within, 
All ready to betray her. 

Shall it be said, 
My favour'd country, that she finds a home — 
This enemy to God and man — in ihee ? 
In thee, blest Britain, while the nations round; 
Fast struggling from beneath her funeral pall, 
Are weary of the harlot ? '* 

A national voice, whose low mutterings have been long audible 

* The late Dr. Wnyland, President of Brown Univeraity^t Bbode Island. His biographer tells us 
that, with all his strong repablican prepossessions, he was intimately familiar with every name in the 
British Peerage, and the annals of each House. A knowledge, it may be suspected, which some of 
the noble owners themseWes who have been enticed into the papal sect do not possess. 

t " England the Fortress of Christianity." By the Bev. George Croly, L.L.D. 
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enough to all who are not obstinately deaf to their tones, is provi- 
dentially waxing louder in every part of the island. It has spoken with 
tinmistakeable meaning in Surrey and Cornwall. It holds out the 
cheering prospect that better things are in store for this country. For 
do we need to retrace our school studies, and to read history over again ? 
Do England's nobles really require to be sent back to first elements, 
before they are qualified to give a vote on any national question involving 
the most vital interests of the nation for whom they profess to legislate ? 
Or are we as a people in this latter end of the nineteenth century likely 
to adopt Dr. Littledale's prescription, or that of any other ecclesiastical 
quack who pantomimes in popish trappings, and, having learned our 
earliest lessons in that history, to "r^wi it all backwards," and so to 
correct those dearly cherished impressions — ^to vmleam those once valued 
precepts of our youth ? It cannot be ! The English heart is not so dead 
to every patriotic impulse as many of our senators in the Lower House, 
and — shame on them ! — a few in your Lordship's Chamber, would lead 
other nations to suppose. An opinion the very opposite to such humil- 
iating conclusion is implied in those emphatic and memorable words, the 
impromptu utterances of a gracious Sovereign, made for herself and the 
people she benignantly rules : — 

" Pray empress to the Oommittee for the erection of the Luther monwment 
m/yvnost hearty congratulations on the successful completion of thevr task, 
Protestant England cordially sympathises with an occasion which unites 
the Protestant Princes and People of Oermany.^^ 

There spoke a patriotic Queen in the name of a Protestant People ! A 
Queen, who, having publicly before that people subscribed to the Bill 
OP Rights, and solenmly on the sacrament pronounced the binding oaths 
which that Charter of British Freedom prescribes, saw no reason — ^why 
tgtould die? — ^for suppressing the natural feelings to which such an 
occasion as that referred to instinctively gave birth: feelings most 
germain to her whose earliest training and matured convictions were all 
in happy consonance with what she applauded.* And British people, 
besides millions of loyal Irish hearts who are one with them in spirit, are 
fidn stni to trust confidingly to a monarch nurtured in those constitutional 
principles to which the many years' daily counsel of an enlightened and 
clear-headed Protestant Prince has imparted additional strength and 
consistency ; assured as that people are that in any hour of trial, Victoria, 
like her Hon-heartod predecessor on the throne of these realms, will be 
found at her place in their lead ; already feeling " foul scorn " that the 

* Boyal Oath from the Bill of Bights :— 

" I, , do swear, that I do from my heart abhor, detest, and abjare, as impioas and heretical, 

that damnable dootrine and position, that princes ezcommnnicated or deprived by the pope, or any 
authority of the See of Bome, may be deposed or murdered by their snbjeots, or any other whatsoeyer. 
And I do declare, that no foreign prince, person, prelate, state, or potentate hath, or ought to have, 
any jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre-eminence, or authority, ecclesiastical or otherwise, within 
this realm. So nelp me Goa." 

From the Coronation Serrice t-* 

"Archbishop. Will yon to the utmost of your power maintain the Laws of God, the true profession 
of the Gospel and the Protestant Beformed Beligion established by law P And will you preserve unto 
the bishops and clergy of this realm, and to the Churches committed to their charge, ul such rights 
and privileges as by hiw do or shall appertain unto them, or any of them ? 

*' King or Queen. All this I promise to do. 

" After this, the King or Queen laying his or her hand upon the Holy Gospels, shall say, The things 
which I have here before promised, I will perform and keep. So help me God* 

« Then the King or Queen shall kiss the book." 
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pope, " or any other foreign prince of Enrope shonld dare to invade the 
borders of her realm." For what says a weather-worn statesman who 
has creditably filled the post of her chief adviser ? 

" There is no person who can advise her Majesty, or is likely to advise 
her, in the times in which we live, who can have such a complete mastery 
of what has occurred in this country, and of all the great and important 
matters of state, foreign and domestic, for the last thirty-six years, as 
the Queen herself. He therefore would not be a wise man who would 
ijot profit by her Majesty's judgment and experience ; for while her 
Majesty may be, and often is, of great service and assistance to her 
servants, there never was a more constitutional sovereign than our 
present Queen. All who have served her will admit that when ministers 
have been selected by her in deference to what she beHeved to be the 
highest interest of the state and of the country, she gives to them com- 
plete and unflinching confidence and undeviating support. But although 
there never was a sovereign who would less arrogate to herself any power 
or prerogative which the Constitution does not authorize, so, I will add, 
there never was one more jealous, or more wisely jealous, of the prerog- 
atives and privileges which the Constitution has allotted to her, because 
she believes they are for the welfare of her people."* 

With such an example in one who fills the throne of Elizabeth, shall 
her nobles, shall her people, indeed " read EngHsh history backward," as 
they are recommended to do ? And so reading it, shall the former 
legislate accordingly^ and, submissive to Jesuit dictation, deliberately 
undo, as f&v as legislation can, the mighty work of the British Reforma- 
tion ? Will that indeed be the act of the St. Maurs, the Gordons, the 
Fitzroys, the Somersets, the Beauclercs, the Osbomes, the Russells, the 
Fitzgeralds — of a Cavendish, a Churchill, a Manners, a Hamilton, a 
Bentinck, a Montagu, a Pelham, a Percy, a Wellesley, a Plantagenet, a 
Gower, a Powlett, a Grovesnor, a Cecil, a Stanley, a Cooper, a Dudley, a 
Cairns — ^But why go through the list of Britain's and Ireland's peers ? 
Their names are historical ; and to each representative of an ancient house 
— even to that of Howard — attaches some venerable traditions of hard- 
fought conflicts with England's hereditary foe and his slavish allies, 
Are these, my Lord Marquis, with all the stored records of hoary 
centuries Kving in their memories and treasured as priceless heirlooms, 
with ancestral deeds glistening from their escutcheons, — are these the 

* Speech of Mr. Disraeli at HnghendeD, Sept. 26, 1871. Aa American writer has drawn the follow- 
ing portoaitore of the Sovereign : familiar enongh to many, but which may be leas so to some Tounger 
reiders : " She cares little for mere dress, and at Balmoral, Osborne, or any of her palaces where she 
is in the bosom of her family, she wears plain unpretending garments ; she dislikes pomp and display, 
and does not now often appear in public — never, except when some great occasion seems to demand 
it. She is an extremely good horsewoman, snd manages her steed with great address and fearless- 
ness. At the encampment at Ohobham a few years ago she appeared on horseback, and was, of 
course, the admired of all beholders, as she rode on the field oo^ her dark bay Templar. She wore a 
dark-green robe of some thick rich material, a cloaely-fitting jacket, with but few ornaments, and a 
low, dark hat, with a long black ostrich feather. In her hand she carried an elegalnt riding- whip, with 
ft handle of gold, and a carbuncle set in the top of it. She rode along the lines with grace, ana, for 
the time, called to mind irresistibly the energe:io presence of Elizabeth as she passed before her 
soldiers at the threatened invasion of the Grand Armada, and with burning words urged them to do 
and dare every honourable deed in behalf of Old Bus land. The Queen always appears well at a re- 
view, and has that magnetic glance of the eye which leads every soldier to believe that his Sovereign 
looks directly at h^n on such an occasion. This quality is not nnfrequently possessed by great 
generals, though few women eyer haye soffloient nerye to show it."— fiodgers's ^'Sketehes and 
Anecdotes," &o. 
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men to begin to " read history backwards, " and that at the bidding of 
an intruding papal legate, prompted by a Jesuit " provincial," whose very 
presence in the country subjects him at any moment to the penalty 
of life transportation to a penal colony ? 

Why, my Lord, are these historic annals of illustrious Houses spread 
out in this Dedication, but to recal to to your Lordship, and to the 
august legislative body of which you are no undistinguished member, 
many of whose direct ancestors fought side by side with your own in the 
selfsame struggle for British independence, for freedom of thought ancj 
action in matters of rehgion and conscience, for escape from popish thral- 
dom, — to recal to one and all a profitable remembrance of those patriotic 
struggles, and of their happy consummation. Why, but that the same 
" broad protestant sympathies" which Mr. Froude ascribes to the first go- 
verning statesman of your House, have more or less characterised its every 
succeeding representative, and — not to speak of other occasions personal 
to your Lordship — have been conspiciously manifested in your own steady 
opposition, at their every stage, to the pro-papal measures of a Govern- 
ment which is not only committed helplessly to the same ecclesustical 
GARRISON as that with which your remoter ancestors contended, and suc- 
cessfully defeated, but which counts in its body two declared Ultramon- 
tane Romanists, whose motto of action is, and must be, "The Papacy 
first, and England afterwards."* Why, but that the intelligence and 
virtue of the country — though of late, as sometimes before, lost in the 
loud clamour of a party cry as indefinite as it was noisy and specious, 
looks appealingly to the Upper House of legislature for a vigorous in- 
terposition on behalf of continued religious, and with it civil freedom 
— a Briton's birthright. Protestant England asks, as far as it is allowed 
in this Babel of tongues, whether the whole work of the Reformation in 
Britain and Lreland is to be undone ? And asking that question in tones 
that day by day wax louder and more imperative, she looks to your 
Lordship's House to give the response. The People of England and 
Scotland, with a numerous loyal. party in Lreland — ^including many 

* The speoioDs spolo|[7 for admitting a papist, and aboTe all an altramontane perrert, to 
the highest Coancil of advioe, and to sooh an oflSoe before all others as that of Postmaster General, 
is that protestaots are sometimee made Ministers of State in B. 0. coontries. There is not the 
slightest parallel in the two oases. What protestant is tied and bound, hand and foot, to a code of 
moral law and a priest confessor ( if not to a " spiritnal director ") in the way that every B.C. especially 
since 1870, is expected to be P B. 0. sovereigns and governments know this well enoagh. They do not 
employ any altramontanist in any office of public trngt— though England doea. ** We look to 
yonr appointanent/' said the Town Oommissioneni of Oorlc to Mr. Monaell, ** as an Indication 
that the foreign policy of the GoTemment will not be hostile to the Head of the Ohnrch, [like 
those of Italy, Austria, Spain, ftc."] Furthermore, the same body expressed a hope that ere 
long " catholics wil¥ be admitted to the highest offices in the state,"— meaning, of coarse, the Lord 
Chancellorship and the Throne. Papal influence has since accomplished the one, and the other 
only awaits a little time. See also Mr. Monsell's action in reference to O'FarreU's attempt on the 
Duke of Bdinborgfa's life, and the suppression of important evidence which his office enabled 
iifm to compass. Nor must it be overlooked that each one of the nnmeroiu Bomanist employes, 
whose number is increasing in the head and branch offices and in charge of the Telegraph, is 
bound by Uie most awful obligations to hold the ** whispers of the oonfessional,*' and the behests 
of a '* director" as paramount to any civU engagement. That some of them don't is true ; but 
these are "bad catbolics" Mr. Monseil, we know, passes as a *<good catholic," or he would not 
possess, as he doee, the nnlim ted confldenoe of those whose aspirations and Instructions are 
quoted above, as well as that of the Tablet^ the Weekly Begieter Universe, ftc. No one possesses 
Arohopisoopal oonfl <ence in England or Ireland who scruples to adept the moral code of Saint 
LIgnori in its entirety (see page 84). Truly, then, may the Pont and 8t. Jamea*a Chronicle close 
a review of Mr. Monsell's very questionable antecedents as a public man, by remarking that " un- 
less there should be more promptitude and more combined action among tho|0 who are unwilling 
to be governed by ultramontane intrigue, it will not be long before England and Scotland again 
find tnemielvei mastered by the representatives of the ultramontane hierarchy in Ireland." 



actual Bomanists belonging to her ancient peerage, baronetage, and 
gentry, with a goodlj number of her yeomanry and peasantry— make 
the demand, Can no man be found in that Chamber, inheriting, with the 
protestant traditions of his house, the talents and the capacity for busi- 
ness, combined with the stoic firmness, that in past times distinguished 
so many of their sires ? No Lenitox, possessing great and varied in- 
formation, patient industry, an accurate perception of the fitness of 
things, and remarkably cool judgment in ordering his plans, who is 
quite as well qualified for the post of Prime Minister as of Leader to 
his party ? No Cecil, who, with a wealth of such family traditions, is 
as great in mastering the most difficult questions of national polity, 
and as prompt in action and direct to his purpose in compassing what 
an enlightened intellect has conceived, as he is, by popular verdict, 
honest in purpose ? No Stanley, with high aims, and a mind singu- 
larly fitted for grasping subjects which have puzzled many political 
and social economists — a mind so practical, principles so sound, and 
every spring of action so pure and above suspicion, that it were a moral 
impossibility for him to stoop to any of the arts of political intrigue, 
or to compromise the nation by the smallest unworthy concession to its 
enemies, domestic or foreign, whatever additional support to himself 
or his party may weigh in the scale on behalf of such concession ? No 
Cooper, with a soul overflowing with large benevolence, nerved by un- 
flagging zeal, which is the wonder and admiration of this age, for the 
moral elevation and the material comfort of " that abstraction called 
a People," to whom '* the national dustmen " of the Lower House have 
apparently " long settled that they owe no duty ;" thoee " honourable 
gentlemen " — or, at least a present majority of them — conceiting that 
they " have only to do with one another ? " Is there, it is importu- 
nately asked, in this perilous crisis, none such, — no one who would 
possess, with the fullest, most trustful confidence of his Sovereign, the 
equal confidence and unmixed approval of the bulk of the Nation, as 
well as the undivided support of the Conservative party in both Houses ? 

The popular voice, from one end of the country to the other — cor- 
dially echoed from every section of Lreland where the spirit of red 
rebellion and wholesale massacre (under Jesuit training) is not rife 
and rampant — says in unmistakeable and harmonious tones, that there 
are such qualified persons among Britain's Peers; and popular ap- 
proval woiid hail the accession of such to that most responsible post 
on whose action depend issues that are tremendously momentous. 

Nor is there safety in a day's delay ! All other questions apart, the 
future of Britain hangs upon the approaching parliamentary decision 
affecting National Education in Ireland ; towards which, and with no 
other present object, the agitation for " Home Rule " directly points. 
Concede the denominational principle, and both home rule and 
everything else that the Papacy compasses for Lreland's complete sub- 
version and possession, and England's national overthrow at a later 
day, follows in natural and regular course ; the agitation for the latter 
being, as anyone with a pair of eyes in his head must see, only designed 
to extort the former ; and that in accordance with an arranged plan of 
action between the Minister and his Ultramontane supporters. The 
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Sublic is not to be hoodwinked by an apparent disagreement between 
Ir. Gladstone and any Irish leaders — which is only snperficial. 
Between the real movers in the present, as in previous agitations, there 
is a full understanding, and, in effect, a perfect concord of action ; or 
if not to the exact extent that past experience and present appearances 
— and, it may be added, the sinister avowals and predictions of the 
papal retainers in Ireland* — seem to indicate, yet everything is 
jeopardized while the present Minister holds the reigns of power. He 
may be borne along by an exterior pressure which those past events too 
conclusively show that (with his tenacity for office and his undisputed 
anti-protestant bias) he is powerless, even if inclined, to resist j^ he may 
be carried down a current which, gathering strength as it flows, will 
too speedily engulf both himself and this country, its Throne and its 
dearly-purchased freedom, in a common abyss. The risk is, at all 
events, too great ; the chances of irremediable ruin are too imminent ! 
What says your Lordship ? 

While the air is full of portentous rumours, men's hearts are failing 
them for fear and for looking after those things which are coming on 
the country ; for the powers of heaven shall indeed be shaken ! But 
how ? By giving up to those of Antichrist all that they desire, and 
then awaiting our own inevitable overthrow as a nation — properly 
punished, and most deservedly destroyed ? No, my Lord, but — unless 
the hand- writing has already traced that sore destruction on the wall 
of the national temple —by the stern voice, and sterner resolve, followed 
by the corresponding action, of a British people, returning to a due 
sense of their duty, and speaking through a virtuous leader, entrusted 
by his Sovereign with adequate powers of office — and interpreting her 
real mind — a voice which will say to the bold enemies of both countries, 
" Thus far shalt thou come, but no farther." 

Let this word be spoken, and in tones that are clearly intelligible, 
and then indeed may the people of Ireland and her truest friends look 
up, and lift tip their heads, for their redemption will be drawing nigh. 

For such an act of statesmanship and patriotism the People of Great 
Britain are every way prepared, whatever the real or the threatened 

* The obserrant Dublin correspondent of the " Standard " (Oct. 2) writes : " Mr. Gladstone's 
Aberdeen speech on honae rule and Irish education has given the cue to his Ultramontane followers 
in Ireland. They propose to occupy the winter in an a^tation for both a native Parliament and de- 
nominational education. They know they will not obtain the former, but the latter will be given them 
as one more bribe to keep them quiet for a lii tie while longer. The '* Evening Post " accordingly de- 
mauds tnat the 'recess be not allowed to pnss over without some vigorous manifestation of purpose 
on the part of the people of Ireland to prcHH the education question to an issue.' The ' dispositioits 
of Mr. Gladstone/ it is added, ' are undoubted ; hU plan most likely is elaborated, but if he have not 
the assistance from Ireland upon which he is entitled to count, the fault will not assuredly be his.' 
From another qnarier Mr. Gladstone is praised as an actual Home Ruler. His eulogist is Dean 
O'Brien of Limerick, who, correcting the prejudices entertained in consequence of the fpeeches of 
the Premier and Mr. Bruce, says : ' If I want home rule I can surely count more on Mr. W .E. 
Gladstone than on Benjamin Disraeli. I do not care anything for any party in the English Commons 
or Lords, although I sh( uld blu»h for the manhood of (he Irish catholic who would not acknowledge 
the bold statesmanship of Mr. Gladstone. He is wrong about the amnesty. He ought not to have 
manacled Westmeath ; but he disestablished the Church of England, and he ({ave the farmers an in- 
stalment of right and security. The dean bids the Home Rulers trust in Mr. Gladstone, and answers 
for it that he will ultimately give them all they desire." Who doubts it for a moment, with a zealous 
and strong-willed (if not strong-minded) papal agent at his elbow, who is himself regularly instructed 
by one of the most practical *' director^ ', in the confidence of the Society P What power, moral 
or otherwise^ has a Minister with a " weakness " for everything popish, and not a little covetous of 
priestly admiration— withal, the lifelong personal firiend of Dr. Manning, who is his son's godfather 
—against such odds P 
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issue. They only ask for a leader— one who will be equal to the occa- 
sion. Most keenly do they feel — and many feel with shame and self- 
reproach as they begin to realise its pungent truth — how forcible is the 
rebuke of an able journalist, addressed to those who have of late years 
held back in disgust from sharing in the political contests of the day : 
** Politics," he writes, " have become deteriorated by this conduct 
Instead of being openly and professedly based upon Divine law, which 
is identical with Bentham's maxim, 'the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number,' they have been degraded to a passing accommodation 
of the wills of the most noisy, least thoughtful, worst sections of the 
community, and are yet being still further degraded in the direction of 
an entire abandonment of the only true basis of sound policy, and an 
adoption of the bidding of a noisy mob, excited by unscrupulous 
agitiators/'* 

What though the ultramont9.ne press on both sides of the Irish 
Channel, backed as it is in a common and declared league against 
England, ever and anon mixes with its importunate wholesale demands, 
couched in the language of rank disloyalty, oblique hints at another 
Irish Rebellion ; or, going farther, at the certain prospect (if they do 
not miss it) of French and other foreign aid in enforcing their intolerable 
claims P What though they point to '' Bussia, fickle and ambitious, 
India, whose tranquillity cannot be guaranteed," <&c., <&c., or say that 
*• a combination of little annoyances may render it expedient to grant 
to an angry demand what is now civilly (!) asked as a conscientious act 
of reparation ?"t The Minister, my Lord, to whom Victoria will next 
entrust the reins of government will scarcely be so craven-hearted as to 
be moved by these sinister threats. If such a one as is described above, 
he will be as little shaken by menace as by cajolery. He will, if he 
act on the mind of his Royal Mistress, respond to that national voice 
which will be heard — which may even now be heard — from the Land's 
End to John o' Groats, of which this will be the purport : — 

" Let the worst come ! Let the 'whisper from the Tiulleries' swell into 
-a note of thunder, and iron-clad fleets encompass our shores. We are 
legislating, as far as Ireland is concerned, on a national concernment 
relating to the United Kingdom as a whole ; on monastic institutions 
in Great Britain, about a domestic affair, intimately affecting the 
national weal — nay, its very existence — ^but one that relates to our 
homes and hearths. And from that legislation we shall not be deter- 
red, any more than were our ancestors — who for a good century led a 
second Reformation Crusade, with France, Italy, Spain, and half 
Germany against them — ^were deterred from the great work of resisting 
England's reconquest by the pope and his wretched allies. If our 
fathers could withstand, and successfully witlistand, an European 

* '*The National Oborch. A Montblj Journal of the Charoh Defence Institution." 25, Parliament 
Street, London. The claims of this truly national society (late the <* Church Institution ") were 
eloquently advocated before the late Nottingham ConKrens bv the Rev. Dr. Alfred T. Lee, one of 
ita honorary Seoretarie?, and an able pamphleteer. The Archbishop of Canterbury is, very properly, 
its President. Its namerons pablications, all by eminent or thoroughly competent writers, are in. 
Talaable. 

t "Catholic Opinion/' Sept. 30, 1871. On the occasion of the Oonvent Inquiry action, the same 
journal stated that ** a whisper from the Tnileries arrested on the instant " a similar proposal on a 
preyioug ocoasion. 



confederacy in such a cause, surely we can maintain our position, if 
necessary, against a single power — aye, and on Irish ground. 

** They trust in navies, and their navies fail : 

God's curse can cast away ten thousand sail. 

They trust in armies, and their courage dies ; 

In wisdom, wealth, in fortune, and in lies ; 

But all they trust in withers, as it must 

When he commands in whom they place no trust.'* 

But, my Lord Marquis, is it possible, or in the slightest degree 
probable, in the present attitude of Continental affairs, and with 
relations the most amicable with the United States, that such an 
anachronistic event is to take place, as the consequence of an act of 
domestic legislation, or non- legislation, by the Imperial Parliament of 
Great Britain ? Absurd, — in the last degree, absurd ! But " sensa- 
tionalism," says Sir George Jenkinson, *'is a thing that the present 
Government trade upon, as a means to escape practical legislation." * 
Such foreign interposition can only happen should the pro-papal 
conspiracy succeed in compassing its present objects. Hence that 
vigorous concentration of all the means and availabilities at the disposal 
of its more active conspirators (instructed from the Vatican) to direct 
Imperial legislation into the desired channel ; hence also the urgent 
necessity for reversing the state-engine ere the fatal movement be 
made that will inevitably conduct it with accelerated speed to a terrible 
issue, in which the greatness and power of Britain will be hopelessly 
wrecked. 

It cannot, indeed, be too strongly impressed on English minds — as 
well it is understood by every intelligent resident of Ireland, both 
protestant and papist — that there is at present no indigenous Irish 
disaffection deserving any Minister's indulgent regard except that which 
has been engendered by the Church spoilation Act of the present 
Government, which notoriously originated with English Liberationists ; 
none, at least, from which any serious disturbances extending beyond 
particular localities are likely to arise.f Much of it consists of 

• Spepch at the Sydney Agricultural Society's meeting, Sept. 16, lb71. The Hon. Member for 
North Wilta at the same time enumerated several of ihe most needed measures of early legislation — 
legal, fl cal, F%pitor7, municipal, &c., &c., — all made to give way to theoretical crotchets or pro-papal 
demands. That county boiirds, somewhat like the French Councils Central, might be advantageously 
created, and entrusted vvith many local acts which now emi arrass the Imperial Legislature, is an- 
Questionable; and this kind of "Home Rule" extended to Irelnnd. would meet every requirement 
oemarded bv its agitators. Concurrently with such sensible amendment to the British ConstiiutioD, 
E^bould be the abolition of the wholly useless and coktly office of Viceroy ; the ez'steuce of which 
serves no conceivable end, except to keep up the idea ot separate nationality — the very thing that 
it is more than ever important to dissipate; The "Times" long ago showed to demonstration that 
Ireland has no more need of a" Lord Lieutenant " than has Scotland, Wales, Cornwall, or the Isle of 
Wight. 

t Against the constant assertions of the " Papal-delegate" Cullen and bis load>moulhed platform 
ftgonts that 'Mhe people of Ireland," "Irish Catholics as a botiy," &o , &c , desire and demand 
deuomiiiatiooal education — all which assertions are destilate of a particle of truth, as themselves 
and every Irish resident know full well — may be placed the positive assurance of Dr. Wilson of 
Limerick, who is both a competent and a reliable authority, that " the adoption of the denominational 
system would be dista!^te^ul to the threat m»j(rity ef the people of that couutry." " The Ultramon- 
tane papers," writes the 'Standard' correspondent, "labour hard to induce the English public to 
believe that there are no dissentients among Roman Oatholics from the cardinal's education policy. 
That representation is contrary to fact. There is a large and a rapidly growing party of liberal 
Bomanists who woald grieve bitterly over the triumph of the ' Charch ' view of this matter." How 
doubly important, therefore, that the pernicious principle be not practically initiated in Enelaod by 
School Boards paying denominational feed, of which, as the example of Stockport proves, the papal 
sect would reap the chief advantage. In this eflbit Mr. Miall and the "Educational League are 
elearly in the right. It is to be hoped that the Liberationist leader will in the next ParliameDtBry 
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gasconade, accompanied by pantomimic action, whicli, on trial (if it 
should be challenged), will prove as innocent of valorous results as the 
periodical " invasion " of Canada by those doughty miscreants with 
whom the same patriot pantomimists are confederated. The most 
forward of these chivalrous demonstrationists among the lower classes 
in Ireland have really no heart in the cause for which their services 
are enlisted by their priestly taskmasters. Thoy know — none better 
— that it is altogether a priests* quarrel. An ordinary faction-fight, 
with no imaginable cause, end, or aim, beyond the gratification of the 
combative element (as shown on a recent occasion in Dublin streets) 
would be engaged in with four- fold zest. * 

The Marquis of Lome, during his American travels, interrogating an 
expatriated Irishman who rejoiced in the title of " Fenian", courteously 
asked him to " specify some particular grievance" under which his ex- 
countrymen groaned ? And he tells us that "he spoke in general terms 
of tyranny to be broken down, of the approaching termination of 
Ireland's oppression, and of a future of unlimited freedom ; but of any- 

Session assist, as he can, in andoingmacb of the mischief wrought (unwittingly, let as hope) through 
his former actioo in an opposite direction. Indeed, of the disef^tablishment agitation generully, aa 
far as England is concerned, one is half inclined to accept Mr. James's view, in one of his recent 
** Bssayettep," that although Miallism '* never meant to do the work which it is already doing," yet 
that that work is "for ihe good of the Church" — viz., the radical reform of some parts of its 
administration (readjnstment < f clerical incomes, lay agency and lay participation in diocesan and 
parochial matters, reform of the Ecclesiastical Courts, utilization of cathedrals, &o.), towards which 
indispensable changes Miallism unwittingly but most eervicably and eflTectually contributes : " a 
work," says Mr. James, " I believe it is sent to do, and meant to do, by the great Head of the 
Nonconformists of England, who is also, let us be permitted to say, the Head of the Church." 
And ^hich safely acconiplisbed, without any rupture with the State, ** Mr. Miall, Mr. Potter, and 
their followers, if they don't come within the fold of the Church which they would have so effectnally 
reformed, might spend the rest of their days in contemplating the pleasing restoration they had 
helped to effect." Congregationalism, as well as Presbyterianism, may— and it is to be hoped 
long will — subsist and flourish by the side of Episcopacy, acknowledging as each does the same 
Divine Head, and no other. ** Let there be no strife," said one patriarch to another, *' between me 
and thee, and between my bondmen and thy bondmen, for we be brethren." The analogy is other- 
wise complete, for both were menaced b^ a common enemy — as are all British Protestants. The.'ex- 
tirpation of Ci ngregalionalism is not desired by any real Protestant Episcopalians, nor its depression. 
Why should any class of Congregationalists clamour for the extirpation or nullification of Episcopacy ? 
Why propose to invade its burial enclosures, to beggar its clergy and devote its ancient temples to 
seculflr uses ? Such a spirit is of the essence of Ultramontane Popery. — See pp. 68, 93, 104-7, 109-13. 
* To be possessed with an accurate knowledge of existing Iribh habits of thought and action, the 
reader is recommended to Mr \V. Stewart Trench's serial " Sketches of Life and Character in 
Ireland," published in *' Evbning Houbs." They are no fancy pictures. Their antbor, who is a 
magistrate, and whose experience lies among the scenes he so naturally depicts, furnishes in his own 
example an illustration of the influence for good that one in his position, who understands native 
idiosyncracies and knows how to meet them, may exert. Much information may also be derived 
from Mi. Sedall's revised edition of "Iri^h Priests and English Landlords" (Hunt), and the well 
told parish narratives of the Rev. G. R. Wynne (Partridge). The clever tales of Carleton, Griffin, 
and the two Banim^, also contain some piquant delineations of Irish life, which, though strongly 
coloured by the partizanship and religious bias f under priesily training) of their sprightly authors, 
are nevertheless now wholly discountenanced by tne '* Christian Brothers " and the more advanced 
section of the *' regular" priesthood. The *' good" priests of these popular novels — so profitable 
in their dramatic dress to Mr Falconer— though not without their occasional prototypes in bygone 
days, are (like Shakespeare's " Friar Laurence ") rather the typical ideals of what their friendly 
limners would wish the rural clrrgy to be than living realities. In their quondam fraternization 
and neighbourly intercourse with establishment "parsons" and protestants — who are not however 
nniformly portrayed as the grasping tyrants and heretical "swadiers" that Messr?. Butt, Larelle, 
CoUeD, M'Hale, and similar firebrands, would represent them — the pictures are faithful enough, 
while fall of humour. It may be added of the beet of these genuine Irish novelists, William 
Carleton, that in later life he abjured iiis popery and died (1869) a sincere protestant; Gerald 
Griffin, who was without a particle of bigotry, died in 1840; John Banim in 1842; his younger 
brother and co-writer of the " O'Hara Tales," (who was entrapped by the * Christian Brothers," 
and did due penance for the scandal of his early writings) died a few months ago. Returning to Mr 
Trench's life-drawn ** Sketches," he could not have selected a better vehicle for them than the pages 
of the popular EysKiira Hours, which, edited by Mr. Bickersteth of Hampstead, and sustained 
by favourite contributors of acknowledged eminence (Miss Whately to wit), supplies everything Iq 
the shape of a cheap monthly that could possibly be coveted in a Christian household — especially ^ 
hoagehold attached to the old National Cnorch, 



tiling definite for wliieh thej were to ^ght he liad not a word of expla- 
nation. The negroes of Jamaica, I am compelled to aar (adds the 
Marquis) showed a more intelligent appreciation of their position, and 
expressed more definite ideas as to die objects at which they aimed, 
than at least the lower daas of Irish in America, jadging from the 
remarks with which they oecasionaDj fi&Tonred me." * 

And it is to ^ enlighten the TlngKsh nrmd^ about the political yiews 
of these Scions that the Ultramoirtaine and ^ Home Bole" organs of 
Ireland, with the popish journals on this aide of the mfQ-stream, grayelj 
tell ns will be Mr. P. J. Smythe's ^ special fimction" immediately after 
the meeting of Parliament [ Moreover, by a letter just published by the 
said P. J. Smythe, M.P., he "' identifies the ^ home role' agitation wiih the 
educational question." 

Significant enough, this I And all that British legislators have to do, 
is — discarding the former demand as a sheer impertinence f — ^to lose no 
time in wisely expanding and consolidating Ireland's existing scheme 
of National Edacation on the basis of 1832. To grre completeness to 
this measure it will be necessary to rescind the monstrous Resolution of 
1869 (the joint conception of Mr. Miall and Dr. Manning) supplement- 
ary to the Disestablishment Act, which devotes the bulk of the remain- 
ing spoOs left out of a National Protestant Church to the lavish endow- 
ment of Irish monkery and nunhood ; X ^^^ ^ convey the whole of 
that surplus to the National School Board, as proposed by Earl BusseU. 
Next to the purpose from which it was unrighteously alienated, no bet- 
ter application of it can be conceived. In fact, the appropriation clause 
as it now stands in the Act of 1869 is practicably inoperative and a pure 
nullity; inasmuch as Bomish ''religious orders" are as illegal in Ireland 
as in Ghreat Britain, and any gift or bequest to them (as recent decisions 
in the Irish Court of High Chancery have determined) are void in law. 

Memorable in the annals of parliamentary proceedings were the de- 
bates in the Upper House during the months of June and July 1869 ; 

• 

* <* A Trip to the Tropics/' Br the Marqais of Lome. 

•f ** Cfttboiic Cpinion'^of Not. o, editoriaUy informs ite readers that one '* rainoar, which ia ** giren 
trndnr all reserre/' it Ihat "the Premier has a majority in the Cabiaet on the qaestion [of denomi- 
national edacation] , and that the recalcitrants are tha Dake of Argrll, the Lord Chancellor, Mr. 
Lowe, avd Mr. Stantfeld." Another "mmoar" ia that *Mf the In-h Edacation Bill be postponed 
for another year, the bisbopb will, one and all, declare (hemselTea Home Bale men." Let them! 
It will only be drooping the mask a few short months before it would otherwise be thrown aside, 
and for ever, should :he former measure pass. 

X The proper^ and onlr proper, term is used above. The insidious clause— which was adroitly kept 
back until the fag-end of the parlismentarr proceedings on the bill of 1860— toik the specious form 
of " providing for the relief of unavoidable calamity or suffering." But ample proof was shortly 
forthcoming (only just too late to arrest the vote) that all but an inconsiderable fraction ol this 
•normous surplus would, under the said clause, go to establishments already existing, and others 
which would soon start up, that are, and will be, exclusively controlled by regulars, male and female. 
Should this be denied, the proofs are at hand; although Mr. J. G. Owens has already made that dear 
enoufih in some of his lectures; which lectures ought to be delivered in every town and village of 
the Kingdom. Let those who are not favoured with such privileged opportuuit^ consult Mr. 
M'Ohee's " Nullity of the Government of Queen Victoria in Ireland, or the Pope the Virtual Buler 
of the Land I" The abnormal state of things exhibited in this seasonable volume witl be magnified 
tenfold should the Miall*oum-Alanning project be carried out. The iniquity of such appropriation is 
more conspicuous in the fact that — admitting, for argument's sake, that the Church of Ireland had 
no right to reform itself, as it did, in the 16th century— by far the larger part of its endowments 
were made subsequent thereto, and by those of the Beformed Faith. For the proofs whereof, and the 
essential similarity of its doctrines, polity, Ac, to the Church of St. Patrick, see Usher, Stillingfleet, 
Mant, BurgesR. Murray, 8. A. Walker, Dr. A. T. Lee, Nugent, Kisbey, and the publications of the 
the Chvrou DitviiNon IwsTiTVTioir. These all refute Lord Granville's talk about the Beformed 
Oharoh beiog alien, an ozolio foreign to the toil, and similar nonsense uttered in the Lower House. 
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memorable are the speeches which were then delivered — admitted by 
the leading Governmental journals to have greatly surpassed, with a few 
notable exceptions, those in the wearisome discussions of the other 
chamber, both in statesmanlike precision and brilliant oratory ; ♦ while 
that of the Earl of Derby will live as a master-piece of senatorial elo- 
quence by the side of the choicest examples of ancient or modem times; 
but scarcely less memorable was the admirable speech of Lord Cairns 
in moving to postpone any final action respecting the surplus, and to 
keep it under parliamentary control — as well as was your Lordship's 
logical plea in support of such wise amendment. It was also a 
happy tnought on your- Lordship's part at a later stage of these amend- 
ments to quote Mr. Bright, and to adhere pertinaciously to his pledge 
that religious equality would not be interfered with by handing over 
any part of the property of the Irish Church to its rival, or to any other 
denominational body. All honour to those peers — Malmesbury, Clan- 
ricarde, Cleveland, and Grey — who eloquently joined in the protest 
against a fraud so gigantic and so bare-faced, and to the patriotic 160 
who indignantly refused to act on the bidding of a popish legate, though 
claiming the Liberationalist leader as his confederate and trusted ally 
for the occasion, f 

* The "Daily Telegraph" of July lOtb, remarked : ** Apart from any resnlt, the Irieh Charoh 
clet>ate in the Lords presents a magnificent contest of intellect. On a subject which has been ezcet- 
sively discussed, on which, for two years, speakers in Parliament and out of doorn have liberated their 
minds, on which hundreds of essays have been composted and scores of books written, the Peers Jiare 
spoken for four nights with freshness and force, bringing to the great controversy new wit, new argu- 
ments, new light. Considered purely as a mental combat, this discussion of the subject in the Lords 
far transcends any that has taken place in the Hcuse of Commons. " 

t Archbishops of Canterbury, York, and Dublin; Dukes of Abercofn, Beaufort, Clevelandf 
Orafton, Manchester, Marlborough, Montrose, Northumberland, Biobmond, Rutland, Wellington ; 
Marqnises of Ailsa, Baih, Briatol, Downshire, Drogheda, Clanricarde, Salisbury, Tweeddale, 
Winchester ; Earls Abergavenny, Amherst, Annesley, Aylesford, Bandon, Bathurst, Beauohamp, 
Brooke & Warwick, Brownlow, Cadogan,0arn8rvon,C8wdor,Cancarty,Cowley, Darnley, Derby, Devon, 
Dnnmore, Ellenborough, Enneskillen. Erne, Essex, Feversham, Galloway, Grey, Uaddington, 
Hardwicke, Harewood, Harrington, Harrowby, Home, Landerdale, Leven and Melville, Limerick, 
Longford, Lucan, Macele»fi*'ld, Malmesbury, Mansfield, Manner^, Meath, Morton, Mount Edge- 
combe, Nelson, Portarlington, Roroney, Bosse, Rosslyn, Seafield, Scarborough, Selkirk, Somnert, 
Stanhope, Stradbroke, Tankerville, Vane, Winc^ielsea and Nottingham ; Viscounts De Vesci, Ex- 
mouth, Oormanston, Oough, Hardinge, Hawarden, Hill, Hood, Massereene, Melville, Sidmouth, 
Strathalleu, Templetown ; Bishops of Bangor, Derry and Rapboe, Ely, Gloucester and Bristol, 
Hereford, Lichfield, London, Rochester, St. David's, Tuam ; Lords Arundel of Wardour. Ave* 
land, Bolton, Cairns, Chelmsford, Chnrchill, Cbnrston, Clarina, Clonbrook, Colchester, Colonsaj, 
Golville of Culross, Congleton, Crewe, Crotton, Delamere, De Lisle and Dudley, Denman, De Sao . 
marez, Digby, Duuboyne, Dusandle and Olanconsl, Dunsany, Egerton, Elphinstone, Fitwalter, 
Heytesbary, Hylton, Eestenen, Eilmaine, Leoonfield, Lilford, Lyvedon, O'Neill, Ormathwuite, 
Penrhyn, Rayleigh, Redesdale, Saltoun, Fcarsdale, Sherborne, Sinclair, Skelmersdale, South- 
hampton, Stanlev of Alderley, Stratheden, Talbot de Malahide, Templeroore, Thurlow, Vernou, 
Walsinghatn, Wnarncliffe, Willoughby de Broke, Wynford. While two Roman Catholic peers, 
Gormanaton and Arundel, voted against the illegal appropriation, and others ot their creed, with 
commendable self-respect, abstained altogether from voting, the Bishop of Winchester was (he 
only member of the episcopal bench who sided with the Government! But this may consist with his 
broad aaoertion, maae at a later stage of the bill, that " the teaching of the Romnn Catholic 
Church, in its main elements, is the teaching of our common Christianity." Moreover be 
zealously favours Angl'can convents framed on the popish model, having chapels provided with 
"altars," furnished with super-altar, tabernacle, candlesticks, flower vases, and the other accessories 
of popish worship; also confessional-box, use of the "religions habit" by the community, 
prayer beads, canonical honrs, penances, fastings, the discipline, &c. Of one of these pest-houses 
Dr. Wilberforce is a joint trustee with Mr. Gladstone. See note to page 68. It may be here 
mentioned that the few Liberals who voted for Mr. Aytoun's amendment to pay life interests to all 
concerned at Maynootb, instead of handing over to the trustees (whose number Mr. Gladstone, for 
obvious reasons, proposes to increase by all the Roman Catholic bishops not now on the Board) the 
lump sum oi j^69,000 protestant money, were T. Chambers, D. Dalrymple, E. EUice, IL Fawceit, 
C. f itzwilliam, F. Fitzambe, J. G. Hamilton, W. H. Maxwell, Lord Milton, O. Morgan, W. 
Nicbokon, Sir W. Russell, G. H. Wballey. Every British legislator shonid be possessed ot the 
<mb)e and exhaustive pamphlet "Maynootb, the Crown, and -the Country," and "A Review of l>fae 
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The glaring injustice and one-sidedness of the proposed adjustment 
is only equalled by its manifest needlessness, were the object oven a 
legitimate one. The papal priesthood possess, in their peculiar institu- 
tions and usages, facihties for self- enrichment, and that to a fitbulous 
amount, which no other denomination command. They form in fact a 
great money-making corporation. Look at their churches, cathedrals, 
and convents, now spi'inging up in every part of Ireland, some costing 
iB5,000, some .£10,000, some more than double the latter sum. These 
solid structures are for the most part raised, not by large benefactions 
from the wealthy of their body, but, incredible as it may read, by the 
pence of the poor — of those who are described as famished and impo- 
verished by Enghsh tyrants and taskmasters ! * There is actually no 
single public service held by the "New Catholic," or Liguorite, sect at 
which money for some "catholic" object is not collected — not one. 
Like the Hindoo deities, the idol of popery holds its hand stretched out 
at aU times and in every place. Every thing it gives, or is supersti- 
tiously supposed to give, must be paid for, and paid for " on the nail." 
Even the mere passing sight t)f the grim idol and a hasty decade in the 
always open temple is feeable — ^i. e. contributions are expected; and 
the click of the coin incessantly breaks the monotony of mumbled Aves 
and Glorias from early mom to near midnight. Like the horselea<ch, 
too, is the priest's unwearied insatiate cry of " Give ! give !" To be ac- 
counted a " good cathoKc," one's hand, as Lord Howard himself not 
long ago complained "must be constantly in one's pocket. "f Your 
money, your money," is the wind-up, if not the beginning 
and the burden of every esthortation, from the " big beggar- 
man" of the Vatican, with his "Peter's Pence," down to the 
dirtiest Capuchin who carries his greasy bag of clouts and coppers, and 
the " Sisters of Mercy" who waylay unsuspecting pedestrians, and levy 
contributions on reluctant clerks in business offices and counting- 

Maynooth Endowment Bill/' Bivingtons. Dr. Twiss' volame, "The Letters Apostolic Con- 
sidered," (Longman) is also as reasonable as when it was written (1851). 

* Some characteristic illaRtrations of priestly greed may be seen in Mr. Fitzpatriok's Life of 
Bishop Doyle. By a return which he demanded of the " parish priests " of their actual incomes, in a 
very poor district and at a time of great pressure, the result (which was doubtless understated, as 
priests allow of no lay interposition, joint trusteeship, or audit of innds) showed three parishes in 
the diocess where it was stated at £600 ; four at £400; fourteen between £200 and £300, and the 
remaining parishes from £100 to £200. Yet Buch was the niggardliness of some of these nursing 
shepherds and almoners of their *' famished " flocks, that they made no efforts to provide school- 




siderable source of Church revenue — though by some relatives are materially benefitted. In one 
amusing case of a priest whose tattered chasuble the bishop tore up (which the priest, however, after- 
wards had reunited, and wore till his death) £8,000 was after his decease, found m a tin box under the 
thatch of his house ; to his credit, it was all bequeathed by will to Carlow College. Now see tha 
cruel wrong done to the Irish peasantry by the digendowment clauses of the Act of 1869. These 
prients were content to leave the almonry of their parishes to the "protestant parson," and the 
parishioners were content to have it so ; and nobly and ungrudgingly was it performed by the latter, 
to whose persons their poorer parishioners were almost universaily attached — often in a greater degree 
than to their own priest, who, in many an Irish village is rather feaired than loved. AH is now 
changed. The "parsons" are impoverished; many hundreds of parishes will shortly be wholly 
destitute of them ; and there is nothmg to check wide-spread rebellion — nothing except the whole- 
some regime and conservative panacea of a liberalised National Edaoatioa system. That is the 
ZiAST, and the oitly remedy. 

t " There is not a human being on the face of the earth so taxed as the Irish peasant. He is taxed 
when he is bom, during his life, and when he is dead ; be is taxed when he is baptized, when he ifl 



houses. ^ Add to these varied sources of revenue, the money gifts, undei? 
" spiritual direction", direct or craftily implied, fix)m persons of wealth, 
" dowries" of heiress-postulants (in a recent case no less than •680,000), 
reversionary legacies to religious houses, mortuary bequests, under the like 
" spiritual directorship," indulgence fees, confraternity subscriptions, &c* 

That Lord Caims's amendment to the clause in question, though 
every way un-objectionable and non-committal, was rejected by the 
Lower House, was no more than what, in its then temper, might be expec- 
ted. It was however warmly supported by Mr. Disraeli, Lord Caven- 
dish, Mr. W, Gregory, • Sir John Esmonde, Mr. W. Shaw, Lord John 
Manners, Mr. Yance, Mr. M. Culloch-Torrens, Mr. Morrison, Mr* 
Walpole, and Mr. Whalley — even by Mr. G. H. Moore. Lord John 
Manners showed that, on Dr. Cullen's authority, the establishments to be 
enriched were, and must be, Romish ones, and Mr. Vance properly des- 
ignated the Gt)vemment scheme " as the crowning act of iniquity and 
spoliation." f But Mr. Bright, coming to the aid of his ultramon- 
tane friends by bluntly protesting that " the House was tired of the 
prolonged discussion on the subject," a division took place, resulting 
in a majority of seventy- two for rejecting the amendment of the Lords ! 

The' reasons will be sufficiently obvious to your Lordship for which 
this anterior episode in the doings of a previous session to that of 1870 
is here quoted. Suffice it, that, inasmuch as the tacit and iuformal 
consent of the Lords to the above shameless appropriation was in a 
manner extorted at the last moment — being made under a protest from 
Earl Grey and yourself — moreover, as several Romanist members of the 
Lower House expressed themselves extremely doubtful about its expe- 
diency, and the Telegraph with other Liberal journals shared that doubt 
— the fand, when realized and available, may bo most properly applied 
to the object of national education, following an Act for the amendment 
of that part of the Act of 1869 which directs the above appropriation 
rather misappropriation. 



married, and at bis faneral ; he is taxed in the realms of light and in the regions of darkness ; he 
it taxed in this world and in the world of spirits ; he is taxed out of pargatory and in purgatory ; be 
is taxed if his father or brother be hanged, or his mother or sister be murdered or drowned." — "Nar- 
ratiTC of the Beformation at Birr/' b^ the Rev. Michael Grotty, p. 143. Mr. Grotty was educated 
for the popish priesthood, and officiated ten years at Birr, a populous town in King's Coantjf 
-where be withdrew his connection from the papal sect, and was followed hj the bulk oi bis people, 
whom he gathered into a separate congregation— now occupying a commodious church edifice. 

* One of this class, who complains in a daily paper of the frequent visits of the veiled sisterhood 
(always coming in twos) asserts that while money is given to them solely to get rid of their impor- 
tunities, the penalty paid is not only in some cases ill-afforded but sorely against the conscience of 
the giver. Now, if the act of such unseasonable solicitations is not in itself illegal, the " habit " 
worn by the nun-mendicants is a badge of an illegal association t which, it may be suggested, would 
furnish a warrantable, as well as an unanswerable, ground of prompt refusal in such cases even to 
listen to the begging appeals. Beally to give to such applicants is to be partioeps criminis. 

t Lord John Manners mij^ht have added to Dr. Paul Gullen's testimony that of the Ultramontane 
authorities; e. g., the "Universe" of March 20th, reporting the doings of " The Irish National 
Association," (a society hastily got up by the quasi "cardinal" and the Jesuits in Dublin), iu 
a meeting held to discuss the provisions of the bill, remarked that " Catholics who for many yean 
have been suffering injustice — as the mere existence of the Established Church is now acknowledged 
to be — are naturally desirous that these monies should take the form of bestitvtion as far as pos- 
sible." (The Italics are the editor's.) This " restitution," the Boman Catholic Bishop of Galway 
remarked, would be to some extent effected by the Government project of devoting a portion of 
them " to the support of institutions," and " to the founding of institutionp," with <* other kindred 
institutions, whose cause had been so eloquently advocated by the ' cardinal.' " So the meeting 
unanimously resolved " That the strenuous and grateful support of the Association is justly dre to 
the wise and beneficent policy enunciated by Mr. Gladstone in bringing forward the measure." That 
38 quite enoagh \ 



And snch application of the Church, surplns has this singolalr rccpm* 
mendation that it would be in exact accordance with one avowed object 
of the Disestablishment Act, as repeatedly stated by its projectors, and 
as embodied in its text. It would be applied to strictly " Irish national 
uses, wholly irrespective of sect, " and (rejecting the senseless and mis- 
chievous proposals of the late " Royal Commission") applied in such 
manner as would materially assist in the advancement of the greatest 
of benefits that (5an be conferred on Ireland, the mental and moral eleva- 
tion of her industrial classes as the responsible members with ourselves of 
the Home Empire ; fellow-subjects of a constitutional Monarch — fellow 
citizens of the British Commonwealth. 

For what, my Lord, will for a moment compare in importance with 
the educational training for good or for bad of a people ? " This word 
National Education," said the late Prince Consort, in one of his thoughtful 
and eminently logical speeches, delivered before the Educational Con- 
ference in June 1857,^" this word, which means no less than the 
moral and intellectual developement of the rising generation^ and there- 
fore the national welfare, is well calculated to engross our minds, and 
opens a question worthy of a nation's deepest interest and most anxious 
consideration. The nation is alive to its importance, and our presence here 
to-day gives further evidence of its anxiety to give it that consi- 
deration. Looking to former times, we find that our forefathers, with their 
wonted piety and paternal care, had established a system of national 
education, based upon the parish organization, and forming 
part of parish life, which met the wants of their day, and had in it a 
certain unity and completeness which we may well envy at the present 
moment. But in the progress of time our wants have outstripped 
that system, and the condition of the country has so completely 
changed, even within these last fifty years, that the old parochial 
divisionisnolongeradequateforthepresentpopulation. . . Our Heavenly 
Father, in his boundless goodness, has made his creatures that they 
should be happy, and in his wisdom has fitted his means to his ends ; 
giving to all of them different qualities and fe/Culties, in using and 
developing which they fulfil their destiny, and, running their uniform 
course according to his prescription, they find that happiness which 
he has intended for them. Man alone is born into this world with 
faculties far nobler than the other creatures ; reflecting the image of 
Him who h4s willed that there should be beings on earth to know and 
worship Him, but endowed with the power of self-determination, having 
reason given him for his guide. He can detelop his faculties, place 
himself in harmony with his divine prototype, and attain that happiness 
which is offered to him on earth, to be completed hereafter in entire 
union with Him through the mercy of Christ. But he can also leave 
these faculties unimproved, and miss his mission on earth. He will 
then sink to the level of the lower animals, forfeit happiness, and 
separate from his God— whom he did not know how to find. Gren tie- 
men, I say man has no right to do this — ^he has no right to throw off" 
the task which is laid upon him for his happiness ; it is his duty to 
fulfil his mission to the utmost of his power ; but it is (ww duiy--4h6 
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duty of those whom Providence has removed from this awfal struggle, 
and placed beyond this fearftil danger — manfally, unceasingly, and unti- 
ringly, to aid by advice, assistance, and example, the great bulk of the 
people, who, without such aid, must also inevitably succumb to the 
difficulty of their task. They will not cast from them the aiding hand, 
and the Almighty will bless the labours of those who work in His 
cause." 

Every word of this luminous speech (of which only those passages 
are quoted which are more immediately pertinent to the point of en- 
quiry now reached) applies with still greater force to Ireland than to 
England. Eight years had elapsed since the Prince had accompanied 
the Queen to Ireland, and there had witnessed the successful result, 
as far as the opporfuuities had allowed them, of tlie National School 
system in that country. The impression then made on the Queen's 
mind, which received confirmation of the favourable opinion she had 
from the first entertained of it, is incidentally recorded in her published 
Jowmal : " Children of all creeds (she writes) are admitted, and their 
different doctrines are taught separately, if the parents wish it ; but 
the only teaching enforced is that of the Gospel truths, and love and 
charity. This is truly Christian, and ought to be the case every- 
where." 

And that the Prince was right in averring that the classes thus 
benefited " will not cast from them the aiding hand," has been suffi- 
ciently shown in the reception that these schools have received, 
despite the opposition which Dr. Paul Cullen organised against them 
from the date of his translation to Dublin in 1852, and the formidable 
obstacles which he and several of his episcopal colleagues have opposed 
to their success. The latest Report of the Commissioners exhibits a 
body of facts* and figures which abundantly confirm this, and are 
themselves a complete refutation of what the papal agent at Dublin 
would have us to believe. Those statistics are already sufficient to 
silence gainsayers ; but they are as nothing to what future Eeports 
will exhibit after the proposed endowment, and that enlarged scale of 
operations which that endowment will inevitably inaugurate. 

The late Bishop Doyle's biographer, describing the first effects of 
Lord Derby's beneficent measure in 1832, tells us in glowing language, 
that " the youth of Ireland, with hearty ardour, thronged forward to 
taste the fruit of the new tree of knowledge." * And that all of his 

• " The Life, Times, and CorreBpoDdexice of the Bight Bey.' Dr. Doyle, Bishop of EJIdare asd 
Leighlin," bv W. G. Fitzpatrick, J.P.^toI. ii., paget)44. It ivaa Bishop Doyle ivho principally 
aided in the Matiooal Edncatiooal Scheme. See it sketched out in hit ** Fapere relating to the 
Edncation of the Poor," and his Letters to Sir Henry Famell, in the above, vol. ii-, page 124. €t 
•eg. To his and Archbishop Murray's expressed approval of it has been added that of Dr. 
Meyler^ in a pnbllshed ** Appeal " in its benalf (March, 1861), ^hich states that *' Many of our 
most sealons and active prelates ha\e solemnly declared that they never found their children io 
well instmcted for confirmation as thevha^e done since the establishment of the National 
SohoolB for edncation ; of the TdbleU in its September issue of the same year ; of Dr. Foran, 
Boman Catholic Bishop of Waterford. in hisPastcral of 1862 ; and finally of the late Dr. Denvir, 
Boman Oathollo Bishop of Down and Connor, who \ras a Ccmmissioseron the B«ard till 1858. 
Thas, "for nearly twenty years," writes the Standard (Nov 1), " the Irish EpiEcOf soy accepted 
fhe National system of edncation ; priests and bishcps emnlonsly laboured to carry it out ; and, 
relying on this co-operation. He Gommissioners of Education have gradually made it what it is 
now in principle^ however faulty in detailf— a denomisational system, with a distinct conscience 
plavse. Now the effort of the bishops is to destroy this conscience clause, and they speah as if 



religious persuasion belonging to the peasant and the operatiye 
classes are not now receiving ttue boon — iha,t all have not acc^ted the 
task " laid upon them for their happiness" — ^that all have not " fulfilled 
their mission," responsive to the opportunities which have been " man- 
fully, unceasingly, and untiringly supplied to them by those whom 
Providence has removed from the awfiil struggle " which is too fre- 
quently their heritage — is solely attributable to the direct hindrances 
they receive from persons who profess and are supposed to be princi- 
pally solicitous for their moral welfare, and the training of their minds 
and hearts in those " gospel truths " and those evangelical virtues of 
"love and charity " which her Majesty so feelingly extols. 

That training were " truly Christian," as the Queen expresses it. 
" Gospel truths, with love and charity," as distinct from the dogmas of 
theological schools, can have but one, and that a good, effect on the 
susceptible minds of Ireland's sons and daughters. That indeed 
" ought to be the case everywhere," — and would be, if Jesuit agents 
did not stand betwixt Erin's offspring and the boon which is brought 
to their doors by catholic hands and catholic hearts ; hearts warmed 
by Christian love and moulded by philosophical wisdom. " The 
Apostle Paul himself," writes a shrewd and simple-minded country 
parson, lately deceased," taught only a pure doctrine, unmixed with 
any errors within or without the Church of his day. It was the un- 
corrupted Q-ospel that he preached and exhorted his hearers to ls^ceive, 
to believe, and to obey. He set up no faction, nor aimed to draw men 
over to a party, in order to maintain him^eU and his fellow-apostles in 
credit, and wealth. His on© aim was to promote * pure religion and 
undefiled before God and the Father.' Like all the Apostles and 
many early disciples, he had received a special commission ; honour 
was, put upon him by the great Head of the Church, and an onerous 
trust was committed to him — both which are undoubtedly inherited 
by those to whom has been conveyed in succeeding ages the same 
ministry of reconciliation ; bat as his message regarded the plain 
ianiths of the Gospel, so his exhortations uniforqojy pointed to a life of 
practical godlinei^s as thei;: principal end. and aim. Our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, says the same apostle in his Epistle to Titus, gave Imufielf for 
us expressly ' that ha might redeem us froip< all iniquity, and, purify 
unto hiijasQif a peculi^^r people, zealous of good, works'." * 

fhey came fresh to the qu'istion, to eadeavoar to make the pablio forget how maoh the present 
system of national eduoatlon ba^ been modiflsd speolalU with a view to meet their wishes, and 
in, oonfident reliance on that co-operation which their predecessor ', the Doyles and the Mnrrays 
and Denvir4, gave. We have the same appeal to ' the universal opinion ox tbecaUiolio bishops' 
which. ' Cardinal ' Callen mad^ in hisevideace before Eari Powis's Commission. It is not 1h« 
special ciroomstanoes of Ireland that are rolled on, bat the wants and opinions of that body of 
n^en who, taking their inspiration from the Vatican, have set. about shapingthe whole world to 
tM^ special ends. Their appeal to the coatiaentU bithopaisthe beat evidence of what we 
have always oontended, that the present extreme demands of the Irish Bpisoopaoy ate not of 
Irlsbor^gin any mQi» than Fenianism is of Irish origin. They are only part of one vast scheme 
to reconquer ihe world and win it back to the dominion of Rome. The Ultramontane party find 
Ireland a good field of spacolation, just as the FeiUans did, aad they ac» both about equally 
foraSgn to the cooatry.*' 

* <'The Ministryof Seoonciliation." By the Bev. Charles Wayland, A.H., Rector of Holoombe, 
Somerset. Though soundly "orthodox" and a staunch ohurohman (of the old type), bis general 
views are nofr4iMiBilM! to those embodied in the Bev. Mr* Osird's notable sermon on "Beligion in 
Oomm ^ Life," •«§• that the effect of an arbitrary and caprioioas rule, or " too much intermeddling" 
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And sucli being the case, what, it may be asked, if Queen Victoria 
liad gone Either, and had recommended for the youth of Ireland in- 
discriminately, not only instruction in Gospel trutns, such as all who 
bear the Christian name professedly believe, and on which between 
real Christians of every Church and sect controversy is impossible — 
what if her womanly heart had prompted her to recommend their 
diligent study of the whole text of Scripture, in a translation, say, 
mutually agreed upon by competent and unbiassed critics of both 
communions ? Alfred the Great, whom Eomanists (though with great 
absurdity) claim as one of themselves, did no less by the children of 
his day ; except that there was then no dispute about the vulgar 
translation — ^which was the King's. * "They were loved by him," says 
his latest and best biographer, " with wonderful affection, being no less 
dear to him than his own. To use his own' words, he was desirous 
that * all the free-born youth of his people who had the means 
should persevere in learning so long as they had no other duties to 
attend to, until they could read the English Scriptures with 
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OD the part of preceptors, without due refereooe to (he varied temperament of those with whom thef 
have to deal, frequently makes " the saoriOces and Tirtaes of society odioas ;" that " love ohould 
make happy," while some of oar well-meant institalions for the jroun^; and the poor are olttimps 
" yokes to the neck ;'* religion oonsiating mainly ** in the act of being and doing good." In a word, 
that system is lacking so forcibly recommended by the good Bishop of Manchester, which combines 
with preceptive authority, beeomingsuboidinalion, and habitual overBight, the hpalthful play of animal 
spiritSj innocent impulse, intellectual freedom, and fall mental inquiry. Yet Dr. Cullen'a avowed 
ohjeotion to the present schools— despite all the needless concesaions (most uuwiselv) made to his 
party since their original formation — is that they are not yet sufficiently encumbered by that ponderous 
machinery which Mr. Caird so feelingly condemns ; that the full process of irksome popish drill, con- 
verting the pupils, protestant as well as pupist, into mere unthinking supple-limbed marionettes — 
moving, acting, speaking, and genuflectii)g at the priestly nod — is not carried out to the painful length 
that the Vatican and he desire 1 And £arl Fowls and his fellow -commissioners, recklessly sacrifloing 
to parl^ what is meant for mankind, would actually second the pseudo cardinal's views iti thu 

{)articular, though the real and sole object of the papal agent is transparent enough ! Let j^rotestaut 
egislators narrowly watch apy Bducational Bill at its every stage — it will need t;ieir utmost 
vigilenoe; else they will again (to quote the " St. James's Chronicle") find themselves mastered by 
the representatives of the Ultramontane hierarchy in Ireland." 

*No Celtic, Saxon, Anglo-Saxon, nor any English Bible down to a comparatively modern date even 
after the Befoemation, contained the Apochrypbal Books ; for the simple reason that they were 
apochyrphal^ and no part of the Scriptural Canon. They were never written in Hebrew, or Chaldee 
are never quoted in tne ffew Testament, and were rejected as canonical by the Jews and all the early 
Fathers of the Church. Gregory the Great, who sent missionaries to England, '< int'alLoly " 
decreed in 590, that Maoabees was" uninspired, and therefore uncanouioal ; " as dues the 
writer hiipsejf; in closinT it. In fine, these books as a whole were not formally 
recognized by the Latin Church until the fourth Session of the Council of Trent, 1643. . 
Nevartheleas, af^nowledging thenq, as the Ohuroh of England does, to he in the main useful 
"for example ip life and instruction iu morals," though not authoritative " to establish any 
doctrine," thmr retention (if standing distinct) in any translation jointly used need be no insuper- 
abla ground of difficulty. Nor would there be any in finding highly competent Boman CatboUo 
critics (like a^^, Frqfessor Quill ot'Trinitj^ College) who would too gladly share the work of trans- 
lation. Preferable, however, for a time, if not permanently as far as Ireland is concerned, would t>a 
the use — as-atr flrat adopted, and unwisely abandoned — of selected passages from Scripture, em- 
bodjring (aa fa^. Majesty recommends) with a complete outline of those patent " Gospel truths " 
on which theraia supposed: to be no imaginable controversy— on which the most eminent Bomigh 
conlroreraialista (Charles Butler to wit) have maintained that there is a cordial agreement— those 
nuoMroMi praofiptive passages, with which the Scriptures abound, and to which a Platonist, or even a 
virtuooa Pa0*P» might listen with the fullest approval. Protestants would not even object to the 
learoad-Djr. Lingancl's translation. of the four Gospels (published in 1836, and highly commended by 
B. O., oritios) for Irish schools. where Bomanists ^rm a numerical majority — aad could Eomanists r 
None but thoaa who would aastrongly object to the use (without doctrinal comment) of the Bheimi 
Teetameatk Some stated .U9a of the Bible should however be made an indispensibility. It is " Tha 
People's Chaner"~H9hown to be ^uch by Mr. Sadler in his capital volume under that name : a 
work of whidi the ** Standard " wntes that * * its aut hor opens to us a wide political and social subject 
of graU and huiUn^-interest, He has thought out his own subject with care, and enriched his argu- 
ments with thafmits of diUgent^ research, and brought to bear on it the labour of many minds 
beaideft.hia own," *' A work," sayathe " Wesleyau Magazine," full of instruotiveuess ; he must he.a 
wonderfhUyrweUtrinfonned man whp could not learn much by its perusal j" and whose view of hia 
snbjeet^ writas ths Book " is at.onoa novel and true." See what the Americans have gained in some 
localities bj -yielding. to the pnegtly/demand for giving up Bible reading in their Common Schools. 
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fluency.' " * Bede, who is (with equal absurdity) also appropriated by 
modem papists as one of their greatest luminaries, expressly says that the 
Church of his day " teaches and professes the same knowledge of the 
highest truths and of real sublimity by mediation of the Scriptures, as 
well in the vulgar tongue of the Saxons, Britons, Irish, and Caledonians, 
as in the Latin language, common to them all." f J^ist what the 
London Board proposes. And Sharon Turner, no mean authority, 
writes : " On this essential point the Anglo-Saxon Church formed a 
remarkable contrast to the Koman Catholic hierarchy of the subsequent 
ages, and to its present conduct. Instead of withholding the sacred 
volumes, tlie clergy of Anglo-Saxon England earnestly pressed their 
frequent perusal, and gave the example in themselves." J 

The wish of Alfred the Great, of King Athelstan, of Canute, of 
Henry 1., and (with all his faults) of Henry VIII., was also the pious 
aspiration of George III. " May the day soon come," was his ofb- 
expressed desire, " when every child in these British Isles shall be 
able to read and possess a Bible." Words these, which have long since 
grown into a household tradition ; which may still be seen under the 
kingly portrait in many a British cottage-home. 

The next step, as was predicted bj those who oppofled the moDstroas concession, was a demand 
for separate maintainanoe from the School Fund — which in New York State they nave praotioally 
obtained, and expect soon to obtain in FenDsjlvania. '* We want no Bibles in the school " is alike 
the cry of papists and socialists, who in the United States and Switzerland, as here, are banded 
together in a common league against Bible Christianity. 

• " Alfred the Great," by Thomas HuRhes, M.P., Author of " Tom Brown's School Days, Ac. 

t Soames's *' Bampton Lecturps," p* 68. 

% See " Doctrines of the Anglo-Saxon Church," by the Rev. James Bardsley, in " The Home 
Visitor," for November, 1871, (Under the able conduct of Mr. Power, the far-famed author of 
" The Oiled Feather," &c., &c., this excellent juvenile monthly commences a new career on the 
current January, with the title of *'Onr Chimney Comer Magazine and Home Visitor" — beinj; 
amalgamated with the former.) Infallibility cuts both ways. Pope Braschi (** Pins VI."), as if 
anticipating Queen Victoria's declaration, infallibly pronounced that " The faithful should be ex- 
cited to the daily reading of the Holy Scriptures, for they are the sources which ought to be 
left open to everyone, to draw from them purity of doctrine and of morals." This infallible 
pronouncement prefaces every London edition of theq[)opif>h translation (obviously to mislead educated 

{>ervert8 and a Protestant Public) ; yet although Dr. Manning claims to have charge oi the poor, 
eaving Archbishop Tait to look after the rich, ' the former cannot procure an authorized oopj 
of the Bible, their own Bible, under half.a«crown ; Testaments being wholly unused in every 
popish school in London, and their purchase or possession by the children expressly discouraged : 
while in Ireland its circulation amongst their people is opposed to the utmost by all the Maynooth 
priests. The motives for this indisputable hostility to the Word of Ood may perhaps be foand 
in the late Mr. Sbcil's candid avowal, publicly made, viz., that " if the Bible were indiscriminately 
read, it would lead to the subversion of tbe Roman Catholic Church." All which must be surely 
nnknovm to those members of the London School Board and their outside protestant supporterf 
who have advocated the payment of rate-money, held by them in trust for a protestant publio, 
towards the virtual sustentation of such paganish schools, conducted as they are on principles 
which the Board itself has, by one of its fundamental rules, distinctly repudiated. As well may 
they pay the denominational fees to Mormon, to Socialistic, or to avowedly Anti-Ohristian 
schools— of which latter we are threatened witn an early instsJment, whose managers will soon 
be knocking at the Board Boom for denominational fees for the training of juvenile atheists. 
Every single argument used on behalf of the one applies with equal force to the three others ; 
nor 13 the ''Secularists Manual" one jot more charged with ''blatant blasphemy and rank 
sedition," than are some of tbe books taught and much of the oral instruction didly given in 
Ultramontane schools— as can be easily shown. All the fears which were expressed of oompol- 
Bory attendance at some school — the rate-school if no other — are ^uite imaginary. Very many 
nominal B.C. parents would accept the condition, despite any priestly mandate; and for those 
who would not, the Bomanists themselves would provide free schoolroom — for which they are 
now making ample provision. The arguments advanced in the late School Board discossion on 
behalf of denominational fees, if arguments they can be called, being merely fallacious appeals, 

{;rounded on premises totally untenable— on expediency and an assumed "necessity" — ^were 
ogically met by Professor Huxley, Doctors Barry and Angus, Canon Cromwill, Alderman Cotton, 
Messrs. Morley, M' Arthur, Tabrum, Picton, Clarke, Mudie and Green, Miss Davies, and others; 
whose views received however full support in " The Pall Mall Gazette." Fortunately under the 
operation of Mr. W. H. Smith's suspensory Amendment, a rash resolve was providentiaUj 
escaped. During the year's interval it is to be hoped that the Act itself will ba so amended ii^ 
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What however a " Catholic Monarch, " living at a time when (as 
Paul Cullen would say, and say truly enough) " catholicity was professed 
by every one in Britain and Ireland," -enjoined upon his subjects — ^that 
neither the present Catholic Monarch nor her Legislature venture to 
recommend ; and this for the simple reason that in Ireland papistry has 
outgrown catholicity, and what was in 872, in the most orthodox sense, 
milk to our half- civilized ancestors, is now in 1872, authoratively 
pronounced to be strong meat, nay " poison" of the most deadly kind, 
to the present more advanced generation, for whose weakened con- 
stitutions and deranged stomachs the " developed " morality of Saint 
Alphonsus Liguori is the only fitting aliment. * Bending then to 
altered circumstances, what is the spectacle still before us ? 

A wise Sovereign, feelingly alive to her deep responsibilities as also 
a Christian ruler — a Queen, whose blood is mixedly Saxon and 
Celtic t — oflfers to those of whom she is made the constitutional and 
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Parliament as to make all denominations self-snppnrtine: : or, at least, in no way or ander any 
specioufl pretext, to derive any additional support fr.>m local School Boarda. It must not be for- 
gotten that the K^eater number— full nioe-tentbs — of tbo popish Hchools, and nearly all its cha- 
ritable foundations, are at present under the ezclusiye control of the illegal "Refjular" Orders and 
the " Christian Brotherg ;" which latter are, if possible, more intensely Ultramontane (being ex- 
clusively a Jesuit arm) than the older confraternities of Dominiciunft, Franciscans. &c. See 
6a vazzi's history of their oricin and real character, and the purposes of their institutiou, in his 
" Last Four Popes ;" also Mr. Hawkins's late letters to the " Times." To pay the fees of 
these establishments is therefore to give that " legal recognition " to Monarch'sm and Nunhood 
which (more than on account of the comparatively inconsiderable aid nlTorded) has been the 
principal, though concealed object of the popish and rituilistio party in its advocacy; but to 
which its Church advocates — iuclnding the Salisbury Synod — seem to be unaccountably blind I 

* It is of the last importance at this crisis that, distasteful as may be the task, all classes of British 
subjects who are protestants — nay, all who are loyal to the Throne and the Constitution — should 
make themselves accurately familiar with what this new authoritative teacher and " doctor" of the 
papal sect does teach ; inasmuch as his instructions regulate those given in the confessional chair, 
and are industriously taught in those schools (principally monastic and convent) which it is proposed 
to assist by denominational fees. Turn to pp. 32, 3S-40, 42, 63-S7, 117-119 ; and see Blakeney's <* Ex- 
tracts from Liguori." But after all, there is nothing like oral teaching on these points, whicn happily 
is abundantly supplied by Ihe various protestant agencies in the metropolis, Birmingham (J. H. Aston, 
sec.), in Manchester, Glasgow, Leedf, Bath (under Prebendary Eemble), Bristol, and other large 
towns. There is the "Protestant Edncationallnstitute," Alderjigate Street, at which the Rev. R. 
Magnire, Rev. R. G. Badenoch, and Mr. W. Leaf, aided by a competent staff, statedly'lecture ; the 
Ladies' and Young Men's Protestant Class, Clerkenwell town Hall, conducted by the Yioar ; the 
*' South West London Protestant Institute," (St. Saviour's School-room, Walton Street, Chelsea) 
where Capt. the Hon. F. Maude, Dr. Wainwright, the Revds. W. Cad man, H. Drury, 
W. Niven, J. W. Rundell, B. Long, Mr. J. Bateman, Mr. J. W. Tollemache, and other lecturers 
of eminence may be henrd on Tuesday evenings ; the Islington Branch, (Memorial Hall, Church 
Street, and at Canonbury Tower) sustained alternatively by Bi»hop Ryan, the Rev. Ur. Boultbee, 
Revds. Messrs. Bickersteth, Wilson, Kemble, Garbett, Coral, Pennyfather, Cadman, Nolan, Auriol, 
Ryle, Hoare, Bernard, Bayley, Bardsley, Strickland, Barne, Bullock, Chapman, Glover, Vincent, 
Green, Webster, Lingley, Price, James, &e. ; the Somers-town Branch of the ** Church Defence 
Aseooiation," presided over by the Rev. G. N. Worsfold, Vicar of Christchurcb, Charlton Street, 
(author of some seasonable tracts, and a sturdy protestaot), who has established a Juvenile and a 
Ladies' Association in the parish blessed by his faithful ministry ; the East London Branch of the same, 
supported bjr all the local cler^, which gives weekly lectures at different school-rooms and lecture 
halls— of which full information is procurable from its indefatigable secretary (and a frequent 
lecturer) Mr. Brooks, 24, Adelphi Terrace, Victoria Park. These are independent of the stated 
conferences, and occasional lectures, classes, and public meetings of the societies enumerated 
at p. vii., ante. Among the issues particularly suitable to the present juncture mentioned in p. 
vii. may be added several by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, the Religious Tract 
Society, and the Sunday School Union (Old Bailey). Mr. Collette's admirable " Rpply " to Cobbett's 
so-called *< History of the Reformation" has no other fault than its price, whic» keeps ic from 
those thousands of poor protectant households among which the latter (at sixpence) has found its 
way, partly by gratuitous distribution. Double vigilance is required in disseminating facts regard- 
ing the Reformation when two zealous papal agents are allowed control of the London Cathedral 
edifice, and in various ways, following J;esnit example, while incidentally (as a blind) criticising the 
remoter scandals of the Court of Rome, insidiously labour to poison the popular mind on more 
vital, subjects. A useful antidote to the ritualistic novelties accompanying the Tuesday 
evening prelections would be Mr. Bverard's exhaustive tractive, " Ritualism in the sight of God's 
Word.^' Mr. Ryle's " What is Ritualism," and. the leaflets of the Church Association. 

t It is an interesting fact that not only is Queen Victoria desosnded, through the protestant line 
i^om that of the ancient English monarchi, whose Celtic ancestry formed oue of their principal 
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amenable gnardian, the priceless treasure of Education : compreliensive 
but solid, Christian but unsectarian. A foreign " delegate, " trained on 
a foreign soil, and in the narrowest school of bigotry and intolerance, 
stands between the Sovereign and her children, interposes his foreignly- 
derived authority as their spiritual head, and imperiously forbids their 
acceptance of ike gift! Habited in the medioeval trappings of a 
foreign " prince, " whose very existence as such is unrecognized in 
Britaan and her colonies, symbols of his foreign rank, he publicly 
displays a document as treasurable both in its language and purport 
as any " commission" ever given to an avowed rebel against the right- 
ful government, and thus does he (after a coarse attack on the manage- 
ment and fe-culiy of the Dublin University) declaim : — 

" What an awxnl responsibility do fathers and mothers incur by thrust- 
ing their children into such dangers ! Certainly, such parents are un- 
worthy of the sacraments of the Church, and ought to be excluded fix)m 
them. Then come the Queen's Colleges, in which the teaching is more 
dangerous than in Trinity College. They have been justly called a gi- 
gantic system of godless education, and condemned by the pope and 
bishops as dangerous to faith and morals. Every clergyman wfll pro- 
cure a copy and read the pope's Encyclical and annexed doqum^nts with 
all the respect and submission which are due to the words of Christ's 
Vicar on earth. Mixed education could not practically be carried 
into effect in a great part of Ireland, where there are no pro- 
testants However, the theory or principles of that dangerous 
I .1 

claixni to the tbrone, bat that, gaye in the accident of birth, the late Prince Gonsort was ind»- 

Emdent of hit common Saxon descent, more nearly allied by the same ancestral blood to the old 
o;^al House of Great Britain than several who have eat ppon the throne. Hence was he well 
entitled to speak (as was his wont) of "oar forefathers/' 'Voar BngUsh ancestors," &c. : while, 
as has been often said of William the III, he was practically a more thorooeh Englishman 
than many a native-born ^ing. How few probably of those who daring the great ranee's lifetime 
were pronc^to lay an absurd stress upon the anspeakably unimportant circumstance of his birthplace, 
were cognisant of the fact that eleven Englisn kings — by no means the least illustrious in the 
royal catalogue— were not only <* foreigners " by birth, but could scarcelT speak the English 
tongue — a tongue of which, in its idiomatic paritv, Albert was an acknowledged master. 

" We know him : all narrow jealousies 

Are silent ; and we see him as he moved. 

How modest, kindly, all-accomplished, wise, 

With what sublime suppression of himself. 

And in what limits, and how tenderly; 

Ifot swajring to this faction or to that; 

19'ot malnng his high place the lawless perch 

Of winged ambitions, nor a vantage-ground 

For pleasure ; but thro' all this track of years 

Wearing the white flower of a blameless life. 

Before a thousand peerine littlenesses, 

In that fierce light which beats upon a throne. 

And blakeils every blot : for where is he 

Who dares foreshadow for an only son 

A lovelier life, a more unstain'd, than his P 

Or how should England, dreaming of his song, 

Hope more for these than some inheritance 

Of such a life, a heart, a mind as thine, 

Thou noble Father of her Kinffs to be. 

Laborious for her people and nor pobi^— 

Voice in the rich dawn ol an ampler day- 
Far-sighted snmmoner of War and Waste 

To fruitful strifes and rivalries of peace- 
Sweet nature gilded hy the sracioas gleam 

Of letters, dear to Science, dear to Art, 

Dear to thv land and ours, a Prince indeed. 

Beyond all titles, and a household name, 

gereafter, thro' all times, Albbbz zhi Good.'I 
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system axe generally applied, and hence there is a great deal to be 
condemned in the National Schools. We have a right to a catholic 
university, to catholic middle schools, catholic elementary schools, and 
to a perpect equality with protestants in regard to every branch of 
education." * 

That " perfect equality," and more, much more, than a perfect 
equality, tney do already enjoy ; as well Dr. CuUen knows when he 
and those of his parly use these claptrap phrases ; a« does everybody 
else who has studied the papal phraseology equally well know that the 
word " equality" in it stands for awpremacy^ JBut mark the threatened 
penalty to those fathers and mothers of luckless Ireland yet held in 
priestly chains who are under the grinding tyranny of this local Hil- 
debrand ! '' Such parents are unworthy of the sacraments of ' the 
Church/ and ought to be excluded from them." Here are the spiritual 
thunders and temporal censures of the fourteenth century revived by 
an intruding " prince cardinal" on the very soil where those thunders 
were contemptuously disregarded 1^ the entire body of E. C. bishops 
and clergy in the reign of Charles U., when they signed a '* Semons- 
trance and Petition" to the King, in which they resolutely maintained 
aU the propositions condemed by the then pope : whicn petition, if 
only the besotted Stuart had been either wise or patriotic, would have 
secured to them and the Irish B. C. body all the protection they so 
reasonably invoked, and then no " Cardinal" Cullen would have ever 
afiflicted Ireland by his presence ; no Irish landowner, liberal and 
benevolent, like his fathers, to those around the ancestral hopae, conld 
have made the mournful plaint: "After occupying three years in 
< remedial' measures, we can hardly take up a newspaper without 
reading of some atrocious murder or some Fenian outbreak. There is 
no disguise about the matter. It is openly asserted by the Fenians 
that their object is nothing short of the dismemberment of the Empire, 
and the separation of Ireland from England ; although there is not a 
constitutional subject of the realpi who would not shed his last drop of 
blood rather than submit to such dismemberment. We have a virulent 
press, which at the present time does not hesitate to 'extol the 
murder of the officer Talbot as a meritorious act; and when such papers 
are allowed not only to exist, but to sow treason and sedition broadcast, 
you may judge of the serious results which are likely to follow. Besides 
this, we have 'Cardinal' Cullen and the XHtramontane party demanding 
that the whole education of the people shall be handed over to them, 

* " Pftstoral Letter addressed to the Clergy of ibe Arcbdiocess of Dublin." In tbe popish Tooa* 
biliary a fall half of the adjeotives are osed in their opposite sense. The most " gigantic system 
of godless edocation '* now existing is that ivbich vv. Cullen specially favours, from whioh 
supreme worship to God and all instiuotion in his Hol^ Word is oareftilly eliminated, while 
oreatore idolatnr and rank disloyality are as systematically inculcated. Wby do none of these epis- 
copal "pastorals'* contain admonitions to *Mne faithful'* to ob^ the laws, to follow peace witli 
all men, to eschew red sedition, foul murder, and those other "mortal sins," to whicn manv of 
those to whom they are addressed are so prone, as well as to abstain from sympathy with gkolkinff 
cowardly assassins P " If I or any other protestant clereyman in the land," ^m Archdeacon Ooold, 
*< possessed one hundredth part ox the spiritual power tne Boman clergy wield in diving down into 

the depths of the heart and conscience, through the agency of the coniessioiial and other potent 
machinery too intricate to detail, we should feel tbat a burning scandal— a hideous stain, an in* 

delible blot — would be attached to our names and characters if murder stalked unabashed and nn- 

toonished through those districts in which we ministered.'* 
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in order that they may be brought up in bigotry and intolerance. ** * 
In a crisis so perilous the real " remedial " measure is, however, 
sufficiently plain. Only give the National School Board ample means 
and facilities for effective operation — expanding rather than narrowing 
its scale of instruction and general system of operations, — and another 
generation even of most devout Romanists will as little regard the 
thunders of papal infallibility — when pointed, at least, against their 
Sovereign and thi3 constituted authorities — as did their Roman Catholic 
ancestors in Charles Il'stime, and as now do the intelligent R. C. laity 
of Italy, Spain, Austria, and Bavaria. 

The question involves nothing whatever of party ; it has, properly 
speaking, no relationship of any kind with it. Were it a mere party 
question, it would probably be as distasteful to your Lordship to deal 
with as would be any political party discussion to the majority of those 

* Sir Thomas Bateson, M.P., of Belvoir Park, Goanty Dowo. RepreseBting a constituency 
composed pretty eqnally of *' the three denominations" of protestants, bat in which high- 
chorchifimin any form isinvelerately obnozioas, Sir Thomas, albeit a warmly attached member 
of the Bpisoopal Ghnrch, woald donbtleSA assent very coidially to the views of apolitical 
opponent in the Upper Hoaie so far as the single qaeition of popular education in Ireland is 
c:>nceraed. Earl Rissell, in his late letter to Mr Dixon (Nov. 16. 1871), advocating Bible reading 
in every rate-school, acocnprtnied by an nnsec'arian comment by the teacher, when necessary 
for practical elucidktioa (as the London School Board have wisely determined), adds : *' The 
teaching of Christ, wh<)ther dogmatic or not, is to ba found in the Bible, and those who in 
thetr infancy read the Bible, may, at their own choice, when they retch the age of fifteen or 
sixteen years, follow the teaching of the Church of Rome or of any Protestant Communion 
they may prefer.*' It is Rratifyin;; to learn from the " Standard" correspondent that '*'the 
Presbyterian Synod, the Methodist Conference, and the Congregational Union . (or Inde- 
pendents) of Ireland have now all alike protested against any yielding by the English 
Liberal party or the present Ministry, to * Cardinal' Callen, in the matter of denomi- 
national eduoatioo." And less so "that the ooUeotion for the ' Catholic University this year 
has proved rather a failure." He adds: " There are also signs of a revival of Conservative senti- 
ment in Ireland, and the drawing togeth r of Presbyterians and Trish Churchmen to oppose 
Ult^amontanism may be the commencement of a new political era in this country. The 
Presbyterians of Ulster ar 3 heartily sick of the Gladstone Gavernment, and p little wisdom and 
address on the part of the Conservative gentry and leaders would convince them of the necessity 
of making new alliances and seeking in a union of all denominations of Protestants and liberal 
Boman Catholics a means of counter-working the so-nalled advanced Liberals and their 
Ultramontane associates— the real enemies of Ireland." Eqnally gratifying ara the Btatembnts 
of Judge Lawson, a quondam supporter of the present Government, contained in his Inaugural 
Address to the Statitiscal Society of Ireland, boUi in showing that Dr.'Onllen's incessant dehun- 
oiations of the Nationi(l schools are not as some suppose, all potent with the R. C. population 
geoerall}, and that '* the appalling distrass" and *' general neglect and mismanagembnt" of Irish 
affairs, on which the rebel Seoeasionists harp, are things only of their own fertile invention. 
«• The National schools in 1S60," reports this impartial witness, '* numbered C6 12, and are at 
present 6806. As far as primal^ education is concerned, the Irish people have ^abund ant 
opportunities, ^nd in university education the successes of Irish students in the pnblic service 
are highly encouraging." Again, " Irish emigration is imputed largely to the use of agricnltural 
machinery, which diininiBhes labour ; and rural labour oannot in Ireland be absorbed 
by manufactures, which ellst on\f in a state of infancy, i But, the farming . classes 
iaca well circumstanced. Rents are well pai<l. Their deposits in joint-stock banks Incrased 8 
par cent in 1870. The tfeposits In Satings banks in the same year increased nearly 40 per 
cent- The valae of live stock increased in 1870 by no les? a sum than £1,2 {0 988 
The labourers' wages are likewise higher, though his dwelling is still of the most inferior class. 
Ir^h . manufactures are advancing. Since 18i62 the number of wool and flax factories has 
multiplied three-fold ; the tonnage of vessels using the ports of Dublin and Belfast has risen, 
within thirty years, 400 per cent. The return of property paying probate duty in 1840 was 
£'?,769,768.— it is now £5,M4,795." Such as a summarised catalogue of Bibemian '* miseries " 
and " grievances " under " Saxdn rule." The bright side of the picture is the handywork of 
the treasonable Ultramontane and Secessionist papal agents: '* Crimes traoeabls to 

Politioal agitation and drunkenneis are on the increase. Unless something be done, the 
roughs ' of Doblin will have everything their own way. With regard to remedial measures 
Judge Lawson would take a line diametrically the opposite of Mr. Gladstone's. He would make 
the law<« of England and Ireland the same, and have no * ruling according to Irish ideas ' The 
Local Government Bill of last session m^ets with his approval, but he is evidently no friend to 
what is known as ' Home Rule.' He expressly states his opimon that the Imperial Parliament 
is competent to do all Ireland wants. He warns the Irish people against too much dependance 
on laws, and points to time and industrial effort as fhe true regenerators. He places brotherly 
feeling among the highest of publie virtues. The paper is admirable in spirit, and, though 
entirely non-political, is in effect a serions rebuke to tlie present Government ,^o have ruled 
Ireland in such a manner as to dicourage industry and foster political speculation and strife. 

* It is not," as the " Rock " too truly observes," in the soil, or climate, or people or laws of 
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readers for whom this pamphlet is designed. * The Rt. Hon. Edward 
Pleydell Bouverie, who represents, if any man does, that large section of 
the Liberal party who are " Conservatively Whig " — though too often 
lending themselves, in the interests of party, to most mischievous 
measures — this highly cultured representative Whig avowed, in a speech 
to his Kilmarnock constituents last October 28th, his rooted objection 
to any project for unsettling the present system of Irish education, even 
though initiated by " the distinguished statesman (to quote Dr. Oullen 
and his episcopal sujQTragans) who now holds the reins of Government " 
and who "has frequently admitted that the state of one branch of edu- 
cation in Ireland is unsatisfactory, and has expressed his desire to 
redress admitted grievances." Indeed, these quasi "bishops " (for they 
are nothing more since 1870) plainly mistrust some Cabinet members 
themselves — ^probably the ducal historian of the Scotch Kirk ; for in 
the same " pastoral " to their Irish "flocks," just issued, " it is darkly 
hinted," writes the Standard, " that the bishops and their friends look 
to Mr. Gladstone personally as their sole reliance in the present emer- 
gency," and the "Declarations" which they order every popish con- 
gregation of the country to sign, " are to be forwarded — ^not to Parlia- 
ment, not to the Queen — but to the Prime Minister alone, who is 
evidfflitly regarded as the sheet-anchor of the Ultramontane party in 
the present emergency." Concurrently with Mr. Bouverie's avowal and 
protest, one of the most constant, at the same time the most independent, 
Liberal organ of the London daily press (unless we except The Times) 
thus speaks in reference to this pressingly momentous question : — 

"Are the people of the United Kingdom prepared to recognise as warrant- 
ed by the principle of religrious equality the claim that the British tax- 

Irehusd that the dlfBoolty exists ; bat it may be all traced to one oande, and summed np in one 
emi^tio word, Bomamism. That is the bane of Ireland ; and nniil oar statesmen nnderstand 
this, nnUl they cease to norse tiiis viper, and to disooontelidnDe the friends of troth and of the 
Word of God, they will never discover the true theory of vaeoessfol government in that nnhappy 
coontiy.*' YeSi and Ultramontane Bomanism is the viper which has been narsed by each 
BQcoessiTe ** Liberal " Government since 1834 ; for as the ahove school statistics show, thrre are 
nimbefs, and the number daily increases, both among priests and laics, who are heartily wearied 
with the iron tyranny of Oollenian dictatorship, spite of all its nnrsing in Downing Street ; and 
this inoreaelng body of liberally-disposed Romanists, combined with all the Protestant bodies 
art ovpoied— by what ?— why, in Sidonia's words, *'by the brutal ignorance of the mongrel breed 
that orandishes faggots and howls extermination, but is itself exterminated without i>er6e- 
oatloD, by that irresistable law of Nature which is fatal to ours." Any anavoldable contest 
with this '< foreign-begotten breed " will, if sharp, be a short one, and issue in its utter 
and lasting discomfiture. Let all true Irishmen, whether Protestants or Romanists, take heart 
of grace f^om this comforting reflection. 

* The same remark may with perfect juBtice apply to the great body of the Peers, whom the Dnke 
of Beaufort, in manly style, worthy the lineal aescendant of *< old John of Gaant, time-honoured 
Lancaster/' lately defended from the captions charge of being in the general at all swayed in their 
actions by mere party motives. " I grant, (said nis Grac^, in responding to the toast of the 
House of Lords at the Colston Annirersary, Nov. 13) that a momentoni onestion ia certainly at 
hand— -that is if the present Government remain in offioe ; thongh I do not believe that the country at 
large desires to unsettle existing inatitations, nor indeed has heartily sympathisod in those vast, 
BOaden, and dangerous changes at which I have myself involontarily assisted. Bat whatever awsiti 
ust I hope and I believe that the House of Lords will fearlessly do their duty. It was said last year 
that there were two bills coming up to the House which the Lords uubt accept, or at least one of 
them—that it was impossible that they oould reject everything that was sent to them from the House 
of Oommons. I am nnppy to say that the majority of the House of Lords feel as I do : that it does 
not matter whether it is one or twenty bills that are sent to ns. If good bills, let us accept them on 
their merits : if they are bad bills, let ua fearlcssl/ reject them, if the Honae of Lords wishes to 
retain the place which it has always hitherto kept m the minds and hearts of the nation, let it do 
its duty fearlessly. Let it keep its honoar and self-respect j and whether it is to be abolished and 
done away with or not, let it at al events die hard, and not, under any prossaro, compromise its 
dignity and independonoc." 
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payer shall subsidize the agents of a foreign Power for the inBtraction of 
the children of Ireland in doctrines scarcely compatible wifch allegiance 
to the Throne and with the duties of citLsenship ? Eminent Boman 
Catholics have borne witness to the fact that under the protection 
of the Queen's Government their Church enjoys in Ireland a degree 
of freedom which it possesses in no other country in Europe. It is 
free to teach its doctrines and develop its institutions, and only 
two years ago we removed out of its way a religious establish- 
ment which cannot be said to have hindered its growth, but which 
was thought to disparage its title. The Irish Boman Catholic Church 
is perfecfly fr'ee to act in the sphere of education ; there is no doc- 
trine — ^not even Infallibility and the propositions of the Syllabus — 
which its priests may not teach to the children of willing parents. 
But that public money, public authority, with the schools and cnildren, 
and all die machinery of public instruction, shall be handed over to 
the most exclusive and most enslaved of priesthoods — surely no 
principle of religious equality or religious liberty demands so fearfdl 
a sacnfice. The people of this country knew what they were doing 
when they disestablished the Irish Church. That great measure 
would have been superfluous and unmeaning in contemplation of the 
public endowment of the Boman Catholic Church, as it is now virtually 
demanded by the Boman Catholic bishops. Now less than ever 
can any set of men in Ireland, whatever their titles or pretensions, with 
justice ask for the aid of the State to uphold their particular form 
of religion and Church govenment. We do not care to dispute the 
fundamental proposition of the bishops, that * catholic education is 
mdispensably necessary for their catholic people.* But to supply 
such education is one of the reasons for which Churches are 
founded and maintained. Under any conceivable system, and what- 
ever provision may be made for the instruction of the people in the 
ordinary elements of a useful education, it would be ihe duty of the 
ministers of religion to take care of the religious teaching and 
training of youth. But to make that fe^ct the ground of a claim 
to the control of the entire education of a people, and thereupon 
to demand that the state shall set up a vast institution and make 
it over to the agents of a foreign Power, is a stretch of presumption 
which will not serve to recommend the cause to any mind that can 
compare reasons with consequences." * 

Here let it be remarked, in passing, that no intelligent Bomanist 
of the present day, who is not a sworn Ultramontane — bound hand 
and foot, body and soul, to the Vatican — asks or expects more than 
the amount of indulgence above described at the hands of the civil 
government ; thousands, yea millions, of such amongst the laity of 
the Papal Church do not wish it; more, in their estimation, is not 
necessary for the fullest exercise of every spiritual privilege and gift 
peculiar thereto. And why are they thus moderate ? Why, but that 
they well know, and candidly admit, that (in Mr. Connelly's words) 

• "The Dailj Newb," Got. 1870. 
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as far as the aspirations of her priesthood are concerned, '' domi- 
nation is the condition of her existence." They know, none better, 
that it is not without a certain warrant that eminent political 
economists, among whom have been Locke and Montesquieu, have held 
that '* Beligious liberty itself may require intolerance of an intolerant 
religion ; the very spirit of peace and gentleness may require war to be 
waged by the state against an aggressive religion. The religion of the 
Egyptians, (with which, unhappily, that of Christians was confounded,) 
was not toleratedby the old Romans, and the reason was, says Montesquieu, 
* it was intolerant, it was determined to domineer alone, to build itself 
up on the ruins of the rest ; so that the very spirit of indulgence and 
peace, which characterized the Bomans at home, was the true cause 
why they made war against it without intermission.* I cannot 
(continues Mr. Connelly) bring myself to acquiesce in this principle, 
I object as strongly as any man to interfering with the human spirit 
in its sacred relations witib. Gk)d. I am quite ready to acknowledge 
that believing transubstantiation is no more an affair for preventive 
legislation than dreaming. But I cannot think that toleration by law 
of the ecclesiastical system of the Church of Bome, is a mere question 
of religious liberty. * Human actions cannot be put in the same 
category with human thought, the deeds of the body with the working of 
the spirit. And the question is, what power — a national or a foreign, a 
civil or a pontifical one — shall control actions ? Beligious liberty it is 
quite clear, ought not to imply any exemption from moral duties or 
from political obligations. Befigious toleration, it is quite clear, ought 
not to imply permission publicly to organize insubordination to the state, 
or to propagate * a systematic philosophy ' of perjury, cruelty, and 
crime. Is it quite fear to hunt down the poor Irish Bomanist for 
perjury or murder, while one is a duty and the other a right, according 
to his tolerated religion ? If to teach the obligation of perjury and the 
lawfdlness of assassination f be a part of religious liberfy and protected 

* By the " eocleBisBtical eystem " of the Fa^al Church Mr. Connolly — ag the context 
shows — refers particalarlj toils conventaal iostiluiioD, male and female, for which (as seen in 
the following pages) its most intelligent and best members, both of the clergy and tbe laity, are not 
only nngolicitons, but reasonably jealous; as also to the absolute appointment of bishops by the 
Vatican— men who are carefully trained for their political functions, sworn enemies and plotters 
against the Government under which they live — ^without even the check of a Regal Veto : a permission 
which the Duke of Wellington, suddenly taking leave of nis senses, left in the Emancipation Act of 
1829 — and that with the implied warningof the Koman Oath lio Bishop Doyle against pnch infatuated 
concession staring him Ibll m tbe face, and spread out in eyery newspaper of tbe day 1 The chari- 
table conclnsion is that be never took the trouble to read it. 

t The public sympathy and unblushing laudation of a skulking miscreant who lately murdered a 
vigilant official in cold blood, after tracking his nnsuKpecting victim to his midDi|;ht doom, as well ag 
the verdict of a Dublin jury, on their oaths, that the cowardly assassin was '* not guilty "— " al- 
though." says the Pall Mall Gazette, "as to the facts we are all agreed, and in Ireland itself there are 
probably not more than twelve men who believe that Kelly was innocent of Talbot's death" — are, 
tiiough gluustly illustrations (like the asrassin Tonnelet's acquittal in France) of the above, neverthe- 
less plainly Providental in their purpose, and should be so regarded ; and if so regarded by those 
who wero previously incredulous respecting Jesuit morality as inculcated in Ultramontane schools 
and in the confessional, then good, much good, may spring out of evil. " This verdict," writes Thi 
TiMSS, "has raised anew the question whether it was wise, just, and merciful to intrust the lives of 
those whose duty it is to maintain order in Iroland to such an untrustworthy defence as the temper 
of twelve men, chosen almost at hazard out of an excited population ; and if that verdict were to be 
followed up by any similar miBcarriaee of justice it would be almost impossible to resist the intro- 
duction of some safer and surer machmery for the punishment of ofif'enderp. Everyone must be most 
nnwilling to contemplate such an interference with trial by jury, but the repression of crime by 
punishment is the end of all legal proceedings, and if the end be nut secured, the means npust be 
altered so as to achieve it." That half of the jury were protestants, only illustrates the greata 
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bj law, surely to practise perjury and assassination ought to be con- 
sidered a part of religious liberty also ! And why may not the Mormon 
chief priest of the * holy city ' of Nauvoo, upon his plea of jure divino 
jurisdiction, enjoin three wives upon his British deacons, as well as a 
papal delegate forbid or annul a lawful English marriage ? Why may 
not a Shaker-rabbi mutilate chOdren, as well as a papal official forcibly 
confine women for life, with torture, under the name of 'penance,' 
inflicted at discretion ! But I am far from conceding that, abstractedly 
speaking, independently of an immoral code, foreign jurisdiction is ever 
wisely tolerated in a protestant country, under a pretence that it is a 
part of rightful religious liberty. * By religious liberty, I understand 
liberty for men to hold and teach what they believe to be dogmas of 
faith and to practise inilocuously to . the public their peculiar form of 
worship. T understand by jurisdiction, legal authority to enforce 
obedience in any way, through the conscience or by the sword." * 

V iews identical with those of the Daily News, above quoted, and in very 
similar language, have incessantly appeared in the Times, the Morning 
Post, the Telegraph, the Pall Mall Gazette, the Sun, the Echo, the Globe, 
and other journals which have hitherto supported the Irish policy of 
Mr. Grladstone's Grovemment, as well as in every Conservative organ 
both English and Irish ; " in fact," says Sir Thomas Bateson, " the 
united press of Great Britain has declared against any such concession." 
There is therefore naught insiduous, much less unconstitutional, amid 
such harmony of sentiment and when the popular verdict throughout 
Great Britain and amongst a large and intelligent class in Ireland is so 
unanimous, in an enquiry which spontaneously arises, — Is is nothing to 
us that in reference to so vital a question, now trembling in the balance, 
the Sovereign of these Realms has distinctly and emphatically pronounced 
on the side of mixed education for that part of her home empire of 
which Ireland forms a provincial section — as much an integral one 
(with modem appliances) geographically and politically, as Scotland, 
Wales, or Cornwall ? Is it nothing that the mother of her people, whose 
whole life has been given to the study of the British Constitution, of which 
we are told by a high authority she is as jealous as she is " of the pre- 
rogatives and privileges which that Constitution has allotted to her," — 
is it nothing to know that the deHberate opinion of such a Constitutional 

• _ 

necessity for snch protection, as each one knew thai his own life was more than jeopardised by a 
dissentient yerdict — attended bj similar immnnity from pnnishment to any vindictiTe marderer. 

And yet the peoi>le for whom such restrictiTe measures are for thoir own safety apparently re- 
quired, possess no inherent qualities which would render them either necessary or expedient, as is 
proved by their early annals durirg the many centuries preceding the fatal epoch when first (under 
an English £ing, in league with the Boman pontiff) fopbb7 cast its dark shadow over the island ; 
which their traditional and long-cherisbed hatred to the imported creed, badge of a double oonqueet, 
caused them to throw off almost in anticipation of England's dienthralment from the loathed inoabos. 
It is POFSST, and that alone, that has *' poisoned" the springs of national life and honour; on- 
reached by which — as may be seen illustrated in the lives ana habits of those who have through every 
▼ioissitnde adhered to the ancient National Faith — no people in the world are more unselfishly 
generous, more warm-hearted and brave; none more natively free from that oowttrdioe which promote 
to secret assassination, to treachery, to ingratitude, or the greater cowardice which would avert its 
consequences by studied concealment ; none more instinctively averse to participate in crime, espe- 
cially such crime, by connivance and sympathy. These grave faults of character, which have grown 
to be regarded as national, and '* racy of the soil," are the legitimate firuitsof popbbt (and its 
bandmaidf the conlessional) which, by making them ministers to her will, practically trancforme 
the best virtues of humanity into the most mahgnant vices. 

* " Keasons for Abjuring Allegiance to the Sec of Rome," p. 21 
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Rnler, made in the early part of her reign — patent to the British pubhc 
and to every adviser of the Crown, daring a long period — ^remains, after 
that lengthened period, the matured conviction of more ripened years, 
and is then given to the world in enduring print ? * Is it nothing to her 
attached and admiring people that such are her confirmed views on a 
great question ; when they know, and take comfort in knowing, that the 
august Lady who has long since formed these opinions, and tenaciously 
retains them, is one of whom it has been publicly affirmed that " there 
is no person who can advise her, or is likely to advise her, in the times 
in which we live, who can have such a complete mastery of what has 
occurred in this country, and of the great and important matters of 
state, foreign /and domestic, as the Queen herself,*' — and that "he 
would not be a wise man who would not profit by Her Majesty's judg- 
ment and experience ?" 

Your Lordship is one who will promptly respond, with the genuine 
loyalty of an English heart, *' It is something ; it is much ; it is 
everything ! The Queen is no cipher on the Throne — as some party 
journals would represent her, when seeking to reconcile a distrustful 
public to measures for which Her Majesty is known to entertain a strong 
repugnance; but a living reality; a crowned impersonation of the 
First iSstate of the Realm, whose intelligent action is as indispensable 
to its stability and welfare as intelligence and independence of action 
are essential with either of the other two Estates of the Bealm." 

That^ my Lord, would be your response ; for, early instructed in 

constitutional and political economy, you would speak to the text of 

such instruction. And* that would be the hearty response of every 

British and Irish schoolboy, who has learnt from the elemental history 

of his native country, if not from from the pages of De Lolme, what 

the theory of its Constitution is. At the commencement of this 

great struggle — for the close conflict in which England is now engaged 

is only a resumption and a continuance of that which was commenced 

in the days of Elizabeth — the loyal supporters of the Crown and the 

Nation's liberties could say, and that in the darkest moments of 

threatened defeat — 

The Queen^s name is a tower of strength. 
Which they, upon the adverse faction, want. 

And^this was the elder CecilV never-failing shield. " Burghley and 
Walsingham," writes Mr. Froude, "held their places only by and 
through their mistress's pleasure." More than this, when the tide of fic- 
kle popular favour, worked upon by Jesuit agencies (as we have again wit- 
nessed only three years ago) was momentarily turned against those faith- 
ful servants of the Crown and the People — when, in those intervals of 

* That any person, even a pnblio character, may without prejadice or reproach, or any sort of 
QBwortby imputation, modify, or wholly change, an opinion deliberately formed and expressed,. 
rpquires no argument to show. Dean Swift has wittily disposed of it, Mr. Gladstone's present 
views are strangely in contrast with those of past years — e.g. those he so emphatically expressed in 
the parUametitary debate on the Maynooth bill of April, 1845, when, he indignantly repudiated the 
idea of " restitution " to the Soman Catholics of Ireland, &o. Dot so. howcTer, in her Majesty 'a 
case on the above question. To the written and lately published Boyal opinion the awful motto 
emphaticuDy applies, liteba scbipta makxt. 
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mad infatuation, as the same historian affirms, ''a government of majori- 
ties, an omnipotent House of Commons, elected bj household sufErage, 
would at any time have condemned them to obscurity or the scaffold " 
— ^the same Queenly countenance and support — interpreting, as Eliza- 
beth did, the real mind of the nation, and calmly awaiting its " sober 
second thought "—was equally theirs ; it never once fedled them. * 

Altered times and great constitutional changes now make such 
independent action on the part of the Crown an impossibility ; but 
none the less can a Minister, under all existing safeguards, gather 
strength from the Royal approval to his acts, and, without the smallest 
infringement on the concurrent principles of the Eepresentative 
Assembly — much less of the acknowledged rights of the people at 
large — cite that opinion from his place in Parliament ; at least^ when 

*£ven Dr. LiDgard,the Bomanist historian, though he laboars to exhibit Elisabeth, ai awoinan,{n 
the most anfavourable light, and invests her, without stint, in those anamiable, not to say Tioioos, 
qnalilies which her worst calminators among the writers of his commanion have systematiosllT 
ascribed to her ; yet is sufficiently candid to reord the outline of her puhlio career as a Queen la' 
these words : " In the judgment of her contemporaries — and that judgment has been 
ratified by the consent of posterity — Elizabeth wag numbered among the greatest 
and roost fortunate of our princes. The tranquility which, during a reign 
of nearly half a century, she maintained within her dominions, while the neighbouring 
nations were convulsed with intestine dissentions, was taken as a proof of the wisdom or the rigoor 
of her goTerument; and her successful resistance against the Spanish monarch, the severe ii^imos 
which she inflicted on that lord of so maqy kingdoms, and the spirit displayed by her fleets and 
armies In expeditions to France and the Netherlands, to Spain, to the West, and even to the Bast 
Indies, served to give to the world au exalted notion of her military and naval power. When she 
came to the throne England ranked only among the secondary kingdoms; before her death, it had 
risen to a level with the first nations in Europe." (History of England, vol. vi. p. 817.) Perhaps 
a Nati«i'8 verdict will be found in the ferved utterances of the eloquent Hall, delivered ten years 
after the Virgin Queen had been consigned to her honoured tomb amid the suffooatiug tears of a 
mourning people. At least, his " animated apostrophe," says one historian who is severely — too 
severely — critical of her every failing, ** gave utterance to the general sentiment." 

'* O blessed Queen I the mother of this nation, the nurse of this Ohurch, the glory ol womanhood, 
the envy and example of foreign nations, the wonder of times ; how sweet and sacred shall thy 
memory be to all posterity ! How excellent were her masculine graces of learning, valour, and 
wisdom, by which she might justly challenge to be the Queen of men ! So learned was she, that she 
could give present answer to ambassadors in Uieir own tongue; so valiant, that like Zisca's drum she 
made the proudest Eomanist to quake ; so wise, that whatsoever fell out happily*against the common 
adversary in France, the Netherlands, or Ireland, it was by themselves ascribed to her poliej. 
Why should I speak of her long and successful government; of her miraculous preservations ; of 
her famous victories, — wherein the waters, winds, fire, and earth fought for us. as if they had been 
in pay under her ; other ezcellet laws and careful execution P Many daughteishave done virtuously 
but thou ezcellest them all. Such was the sweetness of her government and such the fear of misery 
in her loss, that many worthy Christians desired that their eyes might be closed before her's. Every 
one pointed to her white hairs, and said, with peaceable Leontius, * When this snow meltetb, there 
will be a flood.' " (fiiiss Aiken's *' Memoirs of the Oourtof Queen Elisabeth," p. 629.) 

There may be hyperbole in these pulpit periods — as in the grand panegeric which Snakespeare puts 
into Cranmer's mouth, at which ** the pit rose " long after Elizabeth had passed away — but there is no 
Court flattery. Small love had the reigning King for the memory ot hi^ predecessor ; nor is a 
popular judgment which continuess unwavering for a decade of years after fifty years of approval 
likely to be very far wrong. Some later historians, industriously stirring up the mud of Jesuit 
slander, and microscopically searching for the personal blots which are undoubtedly discoverable 

Before a thousand peering littlenesses. 
In that fierce light which beats upon a throne, 
have, it is true, in a most ungrateful spirit, tried to unseat Elizabeth in public estimation ; and 
infidel journalists, in the interests of Jesuitism, are ready enough to second the nngeneous and 
un-English achievement. But such discovery of the incidental flaws in a noble portraiture 
(like the proverbial brick in a magnificent edifice), however *' authenticated" by contemporary 
evidence— which is all popish, and therefore suspicious^do not deprive Bishop Hall's memobiax 
( f it3 strictly histobic character. So likewise will Dalrymple's poitraiture of William 111. stand 
enduringly as the historic one: "It is easily drawn." writes that impartial histcrian and 
Jurist, ** because it consists of three broad lines— simplicity, ulility,and just pride of oharaoteri 
three qualities that compose the character of Socrates, which whosoevex follows, will pass with 
success and honour through life." To form a proper estimate of the incomparabla qualities of this 
King the youthful reader may advantageously study the admirable Life of him by Mr. John Ryan, 
one of Ireland's best modern writers, and who, whether as biographer, historian, antiquarian, or 
confr versiolist— for each department of literature engaged in turn his practised pen — has few 
equals and no superior for candour of statement and vigour of style. 
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an eztraordinarj emergence or any momentous crisis makes (as it 
sometimes may) sucli declaration desirable. A loyal people, however 
constitutionally governed — or governing themselves, if you will — are, 
at all times, none the less desirous to know the conscientious views of 
their Sovereign. They are free to adopt them or to reject them as they 
like; but their knowledge of them through any warrantable source 
can be no offence. It is not so regarded in the United States, nor in 
any existing Bepublic. Why should it be so in England ? 

In the present case, however, as before remarked, those opinions, 
or rather convictions, are patent to all. They are registered — though 
only incidentally — still they are registered in an imperishable record 
which has taken its place in the archives of Boyal Literature. So that 
not only the present generation, but our remotest posterity will at least 
know that, ii any legrislative measure shall have been passed in 
Tictoria's reign adverse alike to the spirit and letter of those matured 
and recorded opinions, the formal consent only, bitterly at variance 
with the royal will, was wrung from a wise aud gracious Queen by a 
domineering Minister : that Minister being mainly backed by the 
avowed enemies of her Throne — ^while a nation most thoroughly 
degraded, ** made to be taken and destroyed," looked on with mute 
indifference. 

But such an issue is impossible ! For what, my Lord, are those 
opinions so early imbibed and so sedulously cherished by the august 
occupant of the Throne, but just such as have long ago taken root, and 
have been yearly growing and gathering strength, while permeating 
this and other communities of the civilised world ? We have before 
us in this regal judgment nothing more than a frank enunciation of a 
widely-received truth, so pointedly expressed hj a late dignitary of the 
Anghcan Church, a man whose liberal conceptions were as broad as his 
learning was profound : '^ Between dogmatism which decides too 
much, and latitudinarianism which confounds all distinctions, there is 
a MiDDLB PATH whcro good men may safely meet, and which candid 
men may easily find." 

So spoke £>r. Samuel Parr, and the opinon thus proclaimed has 
long become an established aphorism, the truth of which is too obvi- 
ous to be otherwise than spoilt by laboured demonstration. It is a 
meet auxiliary to the confident averment of the great essayist of his 
day, made a full century in advance ; and which if then true, as he 
a&ins, is, or ought to be, doubly so now : " There is, and ever will 
be, justice enough in the world to afford patronage and protection for 
aU those who endeavour to advance Truth and Virtue, without regard 
to the passions and prejudices of any particular cause or faction." 

"Patronage" is a vile word in this particular connection. But 
English idioms, your Lordship will say, have many of them changed 
since Joseph Addison's time. 

And so nave customs. It was then the custom to solicit the patron- 
age of some person of mark to nearly every new literary work, even 
those as unfinished as the present one, in order to secure for it the favour- 
able countenance of at least one section of the reading community ; 
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and, as implied in that patronage, to dedicate such work to the titled 
or otherwise distinguished " patron". Authors nowadays launch their 
productions on the great sea of public favour and disfavour, to sink or 
swim by virtue of their intrinsic merit. Hence is it now the approvod 
usage, should such venture be prefaced by a Dedication, to make it, 
witJiout " permission" sought, either to some person with whose known 
views those which are embodied in the work itself are believed to cor- 
respond, and whose advocacy of them, as well from his eminent talents 
and goodness as from his high position, is accounted valuable, — or, in 
the fewest possible words, as a public token of loving esteem, dictated 
by private friendsHp. 

It is sanguinely hoped — nay, confidently believed — that the general 
views diffidently presented in the following pages are in the main 
sufficiently akin to those which are held by your Lordship to warrant 
the selection of a name, under the former of these two qualifications, 
so conspicuous in the most illustrious of England's annals as that 
which heads the present Dedication. If so, and if the fiill measure of 
your Lordship's future exertions in their advocacy and advance- 
ment correspond, as it is believed they will, with such honest convic- 
tions—or if only proportionable with those made by your Lordship in 
the British Legislature whenever any great national interests have 
been at stake — why, there will be a singular appropriateness in the 
motto borne by your noble House, conferred, in apparent foresight of 
the present juncture, by a true English Queen — 

SEBO SED SEBIO. 
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For the extension of the foregoing Dedication beyond the limits indicated in page 
zziii, an apology, which it is hoped will be indulgently accepted, must be found in the 
latw action of l)r. Paul Gullen and his suffiragan oishops, in exact accordance with the 
arranged programme (see p. xxxu) during the progress of these sheets through the press ; 
as weU as in the apparition of Mr. Butt before a (supposed) British auoience, as the 
duly commissioned emissary and advocate of Western Sessession. '* Coming red-handed 
fiom the Eell^ trial, and flushed with his victory over law and order, Mr. Butt is just 
such a champion of 'home rule' as befits his cause. There is something peculiarly 
characteristic of the race which he represents in the choice of him as an aayocate of 
the rights of Ireland. With the shouts of the people over the escape of the murderer 
still ringing in our ears, this is he who has come to demand 'justice and fair play' at 
the hands of the people of Great Britain. No greater compliment, perhaps, in its kind 
could be paid to tne magnanimity of the British people."* 

Add to these two movements — ^both being, as already shown, part of one and the 
aame design — the later aspect of the denominational movement as connected with the 
School Boards on this side of the GhanneL Th&t the so-called " compromise " on the 
part of Government in the matter of educational fees was rather a covert concession 
to the advanced papal party, having in view the accomplishment of the latter's grand 
project for absolutely controlling the education of the next generation in Ireland, than 
to subserve the particular interests of the English Church— at which it really aims a 
vital stab— is made sufficiently clear by Mr. Lowe's distinct avowal in his recent ad- 
dress at Halifax, in which he strongly condemned any attempt to re-open the question, 
on the plea that '* the thing is done," and that, with the adoption of the compulsory 
system, refusal by the local Boards to avail themselves of existing denominationid 
schools would involve an extra charge on the rates of at least four millions. The 
figures are as false as the logic. Protestant Nonconformists, with the Jews, willingly 
agree to forego, and the greater number refuse to accept, any Board fees ; while the 
Established Church, with vastly ^^reate^ means, will scarcely be behind other religious 
bodies in providing for her necessitous members. A general school tax in support of 
the latter, with those of the popish and ritualistic sects, would plainly be a recurrence 
to the principle of Church rates, and prove more intolerable to tender consciences than 
did that abolished impost. A policy of retrocession is a physical as well as a moral 
and a political impossibility ; and to persevere in it would be to precipitate (what its 
more knowing advocates secretly aim at) total Church disendowment. The blindness 
or fatal infatuation of its clerical supporters in not perceiving this is simply incompre- 
hensible ! They have before them the warning example of a section of the Irish 
clergy, who, in opposing the National Board and clamouring for exclusive privileges, 
or, at least, concurrent endowment in the matter of education, provoked and precipitated 
the disestablisbment and wholesale plunder of their Church ; and yet, with a strange 
infatuation, there are many clergymen who are risking the same result in the case of 
the English Church ; though the zealous co-operation they receive from the Jesuit 
party might, one would think, be sufficient of itself to open their eyes to the gulf 
before Ihem ! 

But, aside from the seconaary question of these beggarly fees, which voluntary 
aid could so easily supply, it is me principlb involved, which principle is fixedly 
opposed to concurrent endowment, and the application of that principle to Ireland, that 
makes the early repeal of the 25th clause of the late Act an imperious necessity ; com- 
pared with the maintenance of which principle the comparatively petty amount of pe- 
cuniary aid forced from the reluctant protestant ratepayer is undeserving a thought. 
It is as idle to ignore this principle as the millions around us who conscientiously hold 
it. It is just 20 years ago when the late Prince Consort reminded an approving audi- 
ence that, in the matter of common school education, " the condition of the country 
is so completely changed within the last 50 years, that the old parochial division is 
no longer adequate for the present population," and that " our wants have outstripped 

♦ Standardy Nov. 16. Mr. A. M. SiiUivan and Priest Galbraith aie fitly continu- 
ing the English campaign. 
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tny existing system for supplying them."* Moreover, that principle is not now, as 
early in 1870, impaired by any religious checks, since the Education League has aban- 
doned the purely secular part of its original purpose ; while thousands of its present 
supporters are as faTourable to judicious comments on the Scriptural text bv a compe- 
tent teacher as is Earl Russell, who has joined its ranks.f Unquestionably, tKe popiUar 
verdict of 1870 was in favour of some amount of religious instruction in all public 
cchools; but it bore no particular reference to denominationalism. The so-called 
** compromise" was an after- thought, and the Parliamentary action thereupon received 
no public approval, save from the Government journals and certain of the Conservative 
organs ; while the opposition to it from numerous quarters, quite independent of party,, 
has daily gathered strength under the action of the School Boards. In brief, the 
question narrows itself into a choice between a moral and religiout training by th& 
IState qf the otherwise neglected masses in " Gospel truths^ with love and charity,*' and 
compulsory Church and Popish endowment. The principle therefore involved— a catholic 
as well as the only reallv practicable one— if not inaugurated in North and South 
Britain, cannot with any snow of justice or shadow of consistency be applied to West 
Britain. 

May we not add, in again quoting Her Majesty's wise recommendation, that if 
there is one cause of thankfulness at the Prince of Wales's providential recovery (in 
answer to a nation's prayers) greater than another, it is in the knowledge that his 
Boyal Highness' s views are in complete accordance with those of his illustrious Mother. 
As " the king never dies," and as in these British Isles each succeeding Guelph has 
been on this vital question of open education and freedom of conscience, loyally true to 
those principles wnich placed the family on the throne ; so we have every guarantee 
that the most exacting constitutional citizen can reasonablv* require of the same con> 
sistent adherence to uiose principles in the person of the Heir Apparent. So lately as 
the 6th of April last, when sitting as President of the International Exhibition at th» 
organization of its Educational Division, he gave a gratifying assurance of the same to 
those assembled around him ; as on previous occasions, he declared his approval of 
that scheme of education which addresses itself to every class of mind, *' without re- 
ference to political party, denomination, or social position." A system that in no way 
interferes with the separate existence and the largest extension of voluntary denomin- 
ational enterprise. *' I indulge a sanguine hope," added the Prince, " that the labours 
of this committee will teach many lessons which will tend to the improvement of the 
quality of primary education, and to the extension of that secondary instruction in 
science and art so much needed for the industrial progress of this countrv."t 

The remarks of the late Duke of Wellington, made in the House of l.ords in 1840, 
in reference to a national profession of religion, apply with double force — especially 
when taken in connection with those of the Prince Consort (quoted on page xl.)— to 
the present critical juncture. " It has been my lot," said his Grace, " to five among 
idolators — amoug persons of all creeds and of all religions — but I never yet knew of a 
single instance in which public means were not provided su£&cient to teach the people 
the religion of their country. They might be false religions— I know but of one true 
one — but yet means were never wanting to teach these false religions ; and I hope 
that we shall not have done with this subject until we have found sufficient means for 
teaching the people of England their duty to their Maker, and their duty to one another. 
And, besides that, we shall be enabled to teach the Word of God to every individual 
living under the protection of her Majesty." And George Washington, in his Vale- 
dictory Address to his fellow-citizens « n retiring from the Presidency, in 1796, put on 
lecord these memorable words: " Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to 
political prosperity, religion and morality are indispensable supports. In vain would 
ihat man claim the tribute of patriotism who would labour to subvert these great pillars 
of kuman happiness, these props of men and citizens. The mere politician equally 
with the pious man ought to respect and cherish them. A volume could not trace au 
their connexions with private and public felicity. Let it be simply asked, Where is 
the security for property, for reputation, for life, if the sense of religious obligation 
desert the authorities wmch are the instniments of investigation in courts of justice P 
Let lis with caution indulge the supposition that morality can be maintained without 
religion. Whatever may be conceded to the influence of refined education on minds 

♦ See page xl.— Bishops and clergymen formed part of the audience. f See page 81 » 

J Lord De Lielo, Mr. Le Neve Foster, Col. Scott, Sir John Pakington, Professor 
W'ilhs, the lie v. "W. Kcgers (whose withdrawal from the London School Board is strougly 
regrettable}, and Lord Henry Gordon took part in the same meeting. 
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of a peculiar structure, reason aftd experience forbid ns to expect that morality can 
prevail in exclusion of religious principles." 

True, the Daily Telegraphy taking sides, as usual, with the papal party in England, 
under a thin disguise of liberal protestantism \i.e.y wholesale concession), pleads pathe- 
tically for the conscientious scruples of ** the little Irish papists who swarm in Liver- 
pool and London, Glasgow and Manchester," against the use of the standard translation 
of the Bible, and employs the stock arguments of the popish priesthood against its 
introduction in mixed schools : knowing perfectly as does the writer that his Jesuit 
clients are as strongly opposed to Bible reading in their own translation as. in the 
authorised version ; as well as that the parents of his " little Irish papists" are one and 
all sternly prohibited from sending them to rate-aided schools, whatever may be the 
rules of their management in this particular. ** We are all sigk of the School Board," 
says Dr. Goss of Liverpool; the mere "herding" of catholic with protestant children, 
says Dr. Manning (in substance), is contamination ; ** the very atmosphere of the place 
on our poor little ones," says his organ, " even under the legal protection of a con- 
science clause," would be " demoralizing," besides the imminent risk they would run 
of "losing their religion, the faith of their baptism, and their eternal inheritance."* 

The further argument of the Telegraph on the injustice of taxing the " Roman 
Catholic ratepayer in order to pay for the Bible-reading to which he objects (P) in rate- 
supported schools," is still more fallacious, besides being singularly ill-timed : lirst, as 
it re-opens the whole question of a public school tax for national education, which was 
finally settled by the legislation of 1870,— and secondly, as the pecuniary return to the 
Roman Catholic body, not only in school buildings •but even in the number who, 
despite an arbitrary mandate, do and will continue to attend rate-schools, is out of all 
proportion larger than the aggregate amount of any tax to which they will be subjected. 
Add to this, the additional sum in which ratepayers are involuntarily assessed for the 
tuition by Jesuits and nuns of those " little Irisn papists " who crowd the workhouses 
— a preferential distinction claimed by no other denomination, — and the annually aug- 
menting rate for the support of papist criminals, who largely outnumber all others 
collectively wherever they are to be found. By the official report of the Marylebone 
School Committee, it is shown that the higher charge of the (illegal) conventual in- 
stitutions to which these privileged juvenile paupers are committed over the schools 
controlled and excellently managed by the Board, entails upon the ratepayers of that 
single parish an additional outlay of £364 per annum ! WhUe " upon the 2000 Roman 
Catholic children, estimated in our Parliamentary Return of August 1867 as being in 
the schools and workhouses of the metropolis, an endowment would be created for the 
direct promotion of the Roman Catholic religion in London of upwards of £30,000 a 
year, a sum equal to the former endowment to the College of Maynooth."t In the 
face of all which, and of endowed army, navy, and jail chaplaincies, to which the 
protestant taxpayer contributes, and which exceptional provision no other noncon- 
formist sect asks for or desires, the local school rate in populous semi- Irish neighbour- 
hoods is by the popish and such professedly Liberal journals as the Telegraph and the 
Spectator pronounced a grievance to the " conscience" of the Roman Catholic ratepayer ! 
Who that gives the subject a moment's thought and is not led astray by mere sound 
without sense, wiU swallow an argument so transparently illogical — so manifestly 
absurd ? 

But the premises are in other respects as baseless as the inference is unsound — 
resting upon an entire misapprehension of facts with which the Telegraph editor 
cannot but be perfectly familiar. Mixed education being elsewhere approved by the 
pope himself, it can be no part of the popish creed in England that it is either " God- 
less " or a violation of its articles to accept its advantages. It is not the " catholic 
Conscience " that is affected, but the arbitrary will of an Ultramontane local priesthood, 
to which thousands of individual Romanists may, and doubtless will, just as they are 
inclined, refuse to bow. The nation, through its Legislature, had not to do with the 
sect of Romanists, or the Jews (who raise no difficulties of any kind), or the Quakers 
(who, like the Jews, look after their own poor), but with a seething mass of uninstructed 
numanity, apparently of no creed ; and it deals with the latter in its own way. As a 
professedly Christian, and not a heathen, nation, it embraces in its scheme of popular 

* Catholic Opinion^ July 9, 1870. See pp. 75—9. 

t The Bulwark^ Dec. See in the same article (which every Poor Law Guardian 
should read) the abstract of a Report, obtained through the action of the indefatigable Mr. 
Shaw, of the sort of places to which these young paupers, chiefly orphans, are scut ; places 
^ xU-fitted to make tnem good or industrious members of society." 
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arrest the proBecution of this National Besolye, or shall they presorihe aug^t that in the 
smallest way interferes with its fullest accomplishment P That is the question, and the 
only question. 

To call that education ** colourless " which (with a conscience clause on behalf of 
such inconsiderable minority) teaches the otherwise untaught offspring of neglect, of 
poverty, of crime, l^e few cardinal and only essential truths of a common Christianity, 
and inculcates all its practical precepts, is a palpable misuse of language. The stronger 
tints of a picture form its . principal colours, not its lighter shades and subordinate de- 
tails — which are frequently left by the master hand for some inferior artist to supply. 
The Christion man, early instructed from the "Word of God, is none the less intelligently 
and conscientiously attached, though without bigotry — and that often from an earlier 
age than ** fifteen or sixteen " — ^to a particular denominationaHsm ; but it is his Chris- 
tianity that gives the coloiir to his actions, and that moulds his essential character. 
Any process of educational and catechetical drilling may turn out a sectary ; or, as Earl 
Kussell puts it (taking what we suppose to be the gist of his remark, on which Dr. 
Goss and the Telegraph bestow such unmeasured ridicule), the drilled pupil may belong 
to the Church of Rome or the Church of England, and yet not to the Church of Christ ; 
but it is, or ought to be, the great and h^er aim of all denominatioDal teaching to 
make (with the Divine aid) good Christians. In this, therefore, both denominational 
and mixed schools point to a common object ; and it is just on this account that the 
Ultramontane priest, no less than the secret or avowed sceptic, is charged with the 
fiercest hostility to the latter. " I have repeatedly," said Dr. Goss, l^e popish bishop 
at Liverpool, speaking lately from the pulpit of his "pro-cathedral" — "I have re- 
peatedly in sermons expressed my willingness, and my desire and preference, for edu' 
cation without religion rather than education with the reading of the Bible and the 
singing of hymns." Again : " I have a great objection to what are called * unsectarian ' 
schools ; I look upon them as an abomination. I am in favour of denominational 
schools ; but if we cannot have denominational schools, then I say, let us have schools 
from which religion is altogether eliminated." 

Here we have a candid priestly avowal with regard to Scriptural reading even 
without note or comment ; a proof the most convincing that the present demand of the 
Educational League is unspeakably preferable to the payment of denominational fees for 
the sustentation and unlimited extension of popish schools under Ultramontane control. 
Were it an Archbishop Fenelon instead of an Archbishop Manning with whom we 
had to deal, the case would be widely different ; as it would if an Archbishop Darboy 
were " metropolitan " of the English " province." Nominated by tiiie home Executive, 
and not by the Eoman bishop, he not only favoured mixed education but gave his full 
encouragement to the British and Foreign Bible Society's agents in circulating its 
edition of the (Scriptures among his own people : a course of proceeding which, in this 
age of marvels, is impliedly condemned by some advanced organs of a ** Liberal " 
Government on this side of the Channel ! We set against the mcendiary ravings of 
the Liverpool papal agent the converse pronouncement of the sainted (though uncan- 
onized) Archbishop of Cambr ay ; "As God's everlasting Word is the source of aU 
truth, one sentence of Holy Writ is more precious tiiian all tiie books of the world 
together. With what love, faith, and admiration ought we not to study the doctrines 
of Christ. Henceforth with St. Peter let us say imto him, * Lord, to whom shall we 
go ? Thou hast the words of eternal life.' • By one moment of loving recollection in the 
presence of God, the light of truth is more clearly manifested than by all the reasonings 
of men." 

To this pronouncement by the most deservedly distinguished modem prelate of 
the ** unchangeable " Church, as it does not appear in any work which has as yet 
received the honourable distinction of being Indexed, EngUsh authorities may war- 
rantably appeal ; while "protestant " journalists may rest comfortably assured that no 
violence is menaced to the consciences of any " little Irish papists," even though 
involunliary daily listeners to a short passage from the good book which a wiser Roman 
Catholic bishop than Dr. Goss has described as " the source of all truth," and " more 
precious than all the books of the world together." 

In a word, as it is indisputable that the public feeling which two years ago was so 
generally manifested in favour of some religion entering into the elementary training 
of our juvenile population was rather^opposed to a wholly secular tuition from which 
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religion is << altogether eliminated," than the effect of any zeal for rate-aided denon- 
inational tuition — which, on the part at least of Protestant Nonconformists, was a thing 
never for a moment contemplated —so the " compromise/' we repeat, was an after- 
thought ; one made with the papal agents; and which the hest and all the true friends 
of the National Church whose sympathies extend to their Irish brethren, will, it is 
believed, see the wisdom of early rejecting. 

The Eitualistic movement, incidentaUy discussed in the following pages, has like- 
wise entered on a new phase : contemptuous defiance of the law, led by two Canons 
of St. Paul's Cathedral, being exchanged for laboured pleas in justification of question- 
able and now legally prohibited usages. A reform of the Ecclesiastical Courts* and 
the early enactment of the Parochial Councils bill, or one of similar character, have 
become more than ever absolute necessities of the time — if, i.e., the plague is not to 

Sread to every part of the country. " We can't," writes Mr. Long, " be fighting 
aconochie, rurchas, and Bennett cases all our lives. Those cases we have fought, or 
are fighting to some purpose ; and the law has been declared. It remains for the 
Bishops to put it into force. We laymen shall be only too pleased to see them do their 
own work well, and taking their stand resolutely towards refractory clergymen. 
But it is precisely because it is found that Bishops won't or can't control clergymen of 
extreme Eitualistic views that Parochial Councils have been suggested, and unless a 
better way can be shown us, to that we must adhere."t 

Thus, scarcely is the pamphleteer's pen dry, ere some unlooked-for sequel de- 
ranges the whole fabric of argument and inference. It is believed, however, that the 
above addition, no less than the structure of the whole work, despite its acknowledged 
imperfections, rests, both as an argument and a body of suggestive facts, upon a basis 
which is perfectly immovable ; and that, spite also of any blemishes arising from haste 
in preparation, it may, in the main, like the well-digested lessons of history, prove 
seasonable not only for a crisis, an age—but for all time, and under every possible 
change ; while as far as our own country is more immediately concerned, such lessons 
from the past can never lose their essential value so long as successive generations 
adequately realise that ** the principles of liberty, the principles of religion, and the 
principles which ought to regulate all social intercourse between man and man, are not 

* There are six of these courts, all, with one exception, as old as the Norman Conquest 
— ^the Arches Court, the Court of Peculiars, the Prerogative Court, the Court of Faculties, the 
Vicar-General's Office, and the College of Advocates. They are nothing better than fossillated 
relicsof a semi-barbarous age ; whose administration, says Murray, is "confined to an exclusive 
body of practitioners, sei)arate from those practisingin the othei courts, and the evidence of wit- 
nesses is taken upon written interrogatories out of court." Parliament has no control over 
the judges, nor " any power of removal on addresses from both Houses, as in the case of the 
judges of other Courts.'^ They are paid by fees, no salaries attaching to any of the officers 
thereto belonging. Mr. Dickens, in his humourous tale of David Copperfield^ throws some 
light on the unique working of tne College of Advocates, Doctors' Commons. It would be 
the first act of any honest well-intentioned Minister to make a clean sweep of the whole 
cumbrous machinery of antiquated abuse, and to substitute for them two Courts, pronerly 
constituted — by whom every thing now done ^or professed to be done) by tiiem could be 
inexpensively, speedily, and effectually accomplished. 

t For parishes, Mr. Long's remedy moU doubtless avail, but for cathedral and college 
edifices we must look to some other form of corrective. Thus, with a view of popularising 
semi-popish . usages, dresses, &c., symbols of the doctrines they seek to revive, the pair of 
refractory Romanising Canons of St. Paul's are resorting to the old Jesuit scheme (detailed in 
Banke) of attracting people to lectures on non-doctrinal and popular subjects, accompained 
by short and varied services in which some of these usages and dramatic costumes are 
temptingly displayed. They are only, however— as will soon be seen if they are not stopped 
— designea as the thin end of the wedge, pointing ultimately to the celebration of full 
mass in the choir. Whether the '* young men" of London will consent to be the passive 
accessories of a deep-laid plot to unprotestantize the metropolitan church, remains to be 
seen. We regard it as extremely doubtful. The new Dean may complacently wink at an 
innovation which his predecessor would have sternly prohibited ; but the citizens of London 
by whose forefathers, mdiscriminately, the cathedral was built, and who have liberally, 
with others, contributed to its more complete embellishment as a ^reat national lane for 
protestant (not popish) worship, will more probably share the views of the late Bishop 
Blomfield (so lucidly expressed m his Memoirt), which, appro vingf a division of services, 
was inveterately hostile to any public formularies instituted dv individual caprice, or other 
than those prescribed by the Church. Security against popish innovations in ritual onli/ 
lies in a close adherence to this safe rule : the legacy of an incomparable prelate, who yet 
carried concession to the utmost practicable length. If acted upon, and both sexes admitted, 
every canon and prebendary preaching in tum, obviously no objection remains to the 
** Tuesday Lectures ;" especially if of the chaiicter of Mr. Sporgeon'sNew Year's sermon. 



now taught for the first time, are not learnt by any single generation, but have been 
handed down to us, generation after generation, for seven or eight hundred years." It 
is the historical truth of this recent and timely aflSirmation by Mr. Sotheron Estcourt — 
a truth over and beyond any ** written code or Act of Parliament," and resting on *• the 
tone, the temper, and the character of the British people " (to use the wise old states- 
man's pregnant periods), which is one leading object of our New Year's Offering to 
demonstrate. If only some of those unread in the sage lessons of " Coninosby," who 
nevertheless modestly claim the exclusive prerogative of state-rule in a great consti- 
tutional country boasting such venerable traditions, are, by a glance at these pages, led 
to adopt the formidable resolve of the Honourable Mr. Cassillis, and, feeling that 
modern legislation (in accordance with great principles) " requires a deuced deal of 
history," to do no more than to "brush up one's Goldsmith" — leaving Rapin, 
Hume, Macauley, Froude, Stanhope, Freeman, &c., to the pedants of humbler life — 
something, well worth the trouble of writing, or rather compiling them, will have been 
achieved. " Information," said Sidonia, m communicating to his political protege 
certain secrets of political success, " commaads the worid/' One thing is certain, 
viz., that were historical information in its barest outline (which necessarily includes 
the famed Isidore forgeries) universally possessed, popery, with its later definitions — 
supposing mankind also possessed a conscience — would momentarily collapse. What- 
ever, at least, of its dogma and ceremonial might, from the inveteracy of habit, survive 
such general illumination, who can doubt that the spiritual supremacy of an ignorant 
and doting Italian priest, with his legerdemain, his " infallibility," his Concordats,* his 
cheating "miracles," his fabulous " Decretals," and all his other worn-out impostures, 
would be buried in the same tomb of " all the Capulets" as that which sepulchres his 
Temporal Princedom ? 

It is perhaps proper to add, that any allusions to the present Representative 
Chamber — as being on many occasions, when not closely watched, notoriously non- 
representative and self-seeking— are in no case presented as the avowed opinions of the 
Conservative, or of any other party in the field of politics, as such. Whatever niiy 
be individual opinion — e. g,, that of a departed writer, who was led to form it from 
long and close personal oversight and registration of senatorial doings — we find the 
leading organ of the present Opposition, in its issue of Dec. 5, expressing itself as 
follows : " Mr. Disraeli, who has been in a minority in the House of Commons the 
whole of his political life, nevertheless loyally accepts it as the faithful register of 
public opinion. Mr. Gladstone, on the contrary, who has nearly always had the satis- 
£Eu;tion of finding himself on the side of the majority, the very moment that he ceases 
to be so, or that the majority will not pull precisely in the direction in which he would 
draw it, appeals from the House to the country, and declares that the former is corrupt, 
obstructive, timorous, while the latter is soimd, frank, and determined." It may per- 
haps be the shrewd opinion of some, both in and out of Parliament, that the most 
memorable example of the former's corruption obstructiveness and timorousness which 
modem times have exhibited, was when, on the 2nd of May, 1870, they voted with the 
Minister against the motion for actual Convent Inquiry, and accepted the ignominious 
" compromise'* prepared to their hands by a Jesuit provincial— contrary to that 
National Fiat in 1868 which wan undoubtedly sound, frank, and resolutely determined. 
It is confidently trusted that the legislative aets of 1872 will place the Lower House 
in a position of harmony with the wishes of the nation. 

With regard, indeed, to party politics — as parties are now constituted— it is 
scarcely necessaiy to say that, as no party hand or political bias guided anything herein 
written, so all party advocacy, as such, is emphatically disclaimed . i.e., beyond that of 
Protestantism, with which Constitutionalism is inseparably bound up. Living remote 
fi^m towns— unknown to fame, and sedulously courting in the decline of life the most 
complete domestic privacy, the author's earlier and later alliance and sympathies, which 
are honourably inherited, have been with the party of Whigs : an alliance, which (bating 
a brief temporary interval when a Whig- Radical movement compelled a change of 
Ministry for purposes purely factious, and with results as damaging to public interests 
as they were obstructive and barren of results) has continued until after the accession 
to office of the present Ministry. If subsequent events have opened his eyes to the 
direful peril of that mischievous alliance since consolidated by those in office with the 
greatest enemies of the country, such has also been the case not only with multitudes 
of traditional Whigs, but with an equal number of old-school Radicals — of those, 
his youthful contemporaries, who, " began life as Liberals when Liberalism meant 
something less advanced than the ultra-Toryism of 1871 ; " as recent elections and 

* See the Rev. E. F. Ffoulkes's paper en Concordats read at the late Church Congress. 
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other significant manifestations all over the country unmistakahly show. Some such, 
especially those occupying a puhlic position — a large numher, perhaps — majr still " re- 
main * Liberals ' in their own despite, when Liberalism is rapidly verging into Revo- 
lution,'* as " in politics it is far easier to change your principles than your party ; " 
they may " still follow Mr. Gladstone, reluctantly, uneasily, perfunctorily, simply by 
force of habit and from lack of courage to shake off the connections of a life-time ; " ♦ 
but to those who move in a private sphere, yet are no less responsible members of the 
British Commonwealth, and have perhaps equal interests at stake, while properly so- 
licitous for others who will come after them, it is as much a constitutional right as a 
bounden duty to exercise what opportunities may yet lie before them, however humble 
their efforts, to assist in rescuing the country from any irremediable misfortune whch 
the ambition or the party infatuation of political and ofiicial leaders at the state helm 
may heedlessly or traitorously provoke. The Country and the Constitution in Church 
and State are not made exclusively for the chance holders of public office, how high 
soever their station and whatever their talents, but for the people at large ; and ti^e 
mere possession of the elective franchise entails upon every subject of the Crown a 
degree of moral responsibility for which he is accountable to a present and a future 
generation. Let then those who are overweeningly covetous of a reputation for " dull 
consistency, the vanity of vulgar minds," sacrifice, with their inmost convictions, all 
public interests, and continue, "reluctantly, uneasily, and perfunctorily," to adhere 
to a so-called "Liberal" party and party -leader, and any mis-named "Liberal" 
policy inaugurated by such leader ; let them do this ; but to such as we have 
described there is at the present moment only discried, only recognized, two 
great antagonistic parties claiming the conduct of public afiairs— Constitutionalists and 
Kevolutionalists, Monarchists and Kepublicans (or Democrats), Conservative Nation- 
alists and Destructives— whatever you like to call them. The latter comprise a motley 
group, whose separate ends are diverse, and in some cases strongly antagonistic, but 
whose power for mischief has hitherto been derived from the alliance with them of 
certain old Whig politicians— not all of that class ; for, says the journal quoted above, 
" the best of tlie party have broken away from it and become Conservatives, or have 
withdrawn from all party ties " — but a suf&cient number to give it the coherence and 
strength it has lately possessed. " If the latter were left to themselves," continues 
this writer, " they would be powerless ; it is by dragging the Whigs and men of Whig 
opinions with them that they at once acquire the strength to do mischief, and conceal 
from- the world what they are doing. There can be no danger to property, it is said, 
from a party uf which the Hartingtons and Granvilles, the Argylls and Sutherlands, 
are members ; and thus the invasion of property has already begun, and, under the 
leadership of Mr. Gladstone, may go on till it acquires an impulse which the impaired 
strength of Conservatism will be unable to resist. Therefore he adds- as it is a thing 
generally conceded, and an " Old Whig," in a letter to The Times, dated from Brooks's, 
which has made some stir in parliamentary circles, ingenuously avows that a leader 
belonging to his party is just now impossible, and wholly out of the question, 
— " the real duty of the Whigs is obvious. There is no need of anything that can 
properly be called a coalition if only men will have the courage of their convictions, 
and place themselves by the side of those with whom they agree. On what point do 
the Whigs now differ so gravely from Lord Salisbury and Lord Cairns that a compromise 
might not be effected in the course of a single interview ? On what great issue do they 
agree with the Radicals ? All questions of religious privilege are now settled. The 
only ecclesiastical issues likely to arise in our time relate to the English and Scotch 
Establishments and to Irish education ; and on both of these the Whigs are, we should 
suppose, much more in accord with Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli than with Mr. Glad- 
stone and his Komish and sceptical advisers. ... On the issues of the day they 
are Conservative ; on all the mam questions likely to be raised by Mr. Gladstone's 
Government their mclinations and convictions will coincide as closely with those of 

* The Standard, Nov. 9. 
The following Table of Administrations during the present century will perhaps 
furnish a useful index of reference to some parts of this work :— Heiiry Addington, March, 
1801 ; William Pitt, May, 1804 ; Lord Grenville, Jan., 1806 ; Duke of Portland, March, 
1807 ; Spencer Percival, June, 1810 ; Earl of Liverpool, June, 1812 ; George Canning, 
April, 1827 ; Viscount Gpderich, Aug., 1827 ; Duke of Wellington, July, 1828 ; Earl Grey, 
I>(ov., 1830 ; Lord Melbourne, Aug., 1834 ; ^ir Robert Peel, Nov., 1834 ; Lord Melbourne, 
April, 1835 ; Sir Robert Peel, Sept., 1841 ; Lord John RusseU, June, 1846 ; Earl of Derby, 
leb., 1852; Earl of Aberdeen. Dec, 185^; Viscount Palmerston, Feb., 1855 ; Earl of 
Derby, Feb., 1858; Viscount Pahuerstos, June, 1850 ; Earl RusseU, Oct., 1865 ; Earl of 
Derby, June, 1866 ; Benjamin Disraeli, Feb., 186d ; W. £. Gladstone, Dec, 1868. 
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Conservatiyes as those of one Conservatiye ^o with another's. It is not a question, 
then, of ' a coalition under some such colourless chief as Lord Derby ; ' it is a question 
of co-operation between those who are really in accord, of union between parties whose 
present priLciples and future hopes are identical, though their past traditions are differ- 
ent. They have reached the same point by distinct roads ; they are now aiming at 
the same goal ; why should they not travel together ? They are tnreateued by a com- 
mon foe ; are they to run the risk of being singly crushed because Ihey were formerly 
in arms against each other f The Whigs are called on for no sacrifice but that of 
personal animosity to one or more of the Conservative leaders. If, rather than make 
that sacrifice, they continue in obedience to Mr. Gladstone in alliance with the Dilkes 
and Taylors, Eylands and Bradlaughs, they deserve the fate in store for Ihem.'^* 

Some of our comments on the plague of popish Ritualism in the American Epis- 
copal Church (p. 120) have also received an additional illustration, as gratifying and 
hopeful as were its earlier aspects threateningly foreboding ; and an example is thus 
set to tbe Mother Church, which — unless disestablishment is courted by others than the 
Bitualists themselves — ^it behoves either Convocation or the collective Episcopate 
speedily to follow. Not only is the noxious heresy itself disclaimed and reprobated by 
the unanimous voice of the General Convention, out the American Hc^use of Bishops 
have asserted the evangelical interpretation of the Church office of Baptism in accord- 
ance with that of its Anglican framers. In both acts, old school '^ high " and ** low " 
churchmen, by comparing notes, happily discovered a common ground of hearty agree- 
ment — as also in their concurrent acceptance of a comprehensive Hymnal. Towards 
the former decision the sterling eloquence of Dr. Vinton of Massachussetts (first among 
his peers), who really exhausted the whole argument, both historically and logicidly-— 
of Dr. Craik of Kentucky, Drs. Paddock and Schanck of Long Island, Mr. Barbour of 
Virginia, Dr. Jackson of Connecticut, Mr. Morgan of Iowa, Mr. Carter of Maryland, 
(with others doubtless of equal note, the reports of whose speeohes have not reached 
us) pow^ull^ contributed.t ** It was a Convention," said Bishop Stevens, in after- 
wards addressing a synod of his diocess, "to which we went trembling, and almost with 
alarm, and out of which we came singing a Te Deum of thanks to Him who made 
men to be of one mind. For in all the nine General Conventions in which I have en- 
gaged, four in the House of Bishops and five in the Lower House, it has never been my 
fortune to witness such unity of mind and heart as was manifested on that occasion ; 
and the moral efiect of that unity will be felt for years, and carry the Church forward 
for ages." Apropos of this Convention, a statement (accompanying a summary oi 
its doings) in the Fhiladelphia Inquirer, a daily journal of high standing, that, ** on 
the authority of its Journals and the Church Almanacks, scores of clergymen receive 
individually less, often much less, than a thousand dollars (£200) per annum, that the 
pastors number 2838 and the parishes, rich and poor, but 2605, that in brief the labourers 
are superfluously numerous and the (pecuniary) harvestdeplorably scanty " — "in which 
statement," says ih^Epiteopal Reaitter, " we believe there is more truth than poetry "— 
joined to the circumstance that this practical result of pure voluntaryism applies to only 
one, and that the wealthiest denomination in America— supply jointly the best answer 
that can be made to the specious arguments and gross misstatements of the 
Liberationist leaders and lecturers amongst ourselves ; who, impatient for the 
" social equality " of the clerical order (the sole motive spring of the anti-establish- 
ment crusade), incessantly point to the example of the United States ; where, on a 
nearer view, we find that, beyond the ^^reat cities, not ovlj are the ministers of religion 
of every sect worse paid, but that clerical caste more obtains, than in England and Scot- 
land. The madly destructive object of the Liberationists once achieved, non-episcopal 
clergymen of education and prominence will inevitably lose on the instant that public 
consideration and social rank now ungrudgingly accorded to them : " equalling," said the 
late Dean Lowe, " and sometimes eclipsing tiiat of our lesser dignitanes," ]^t them be 
wise in time ! Let them at least take alarm at the undisguised motives which prompt 
their Jesuit allies to join hands with them in subvertmg the Constitution ; let them, 
for God*s sake, look the real issue— if, with the aid of such allies, the present agi- 
tation prove successful — fairly in the face : " The Reformation entirely overthrown, 3ie 
Be volution settlement cancelled, and all the essential liberties of the country subverted." % 

" If we be asked," writes Macaulay, " what has made us to differ from others, 
the answer is, that we have never lost what others are wildly and blindly seeking to 
regain. It is because we had a presbbvino bbvolution in the seventeenth century 
that we have not had a dbstboyino bbvolution in the nineteenth." 



♦ The Standard, Nov. 9, 1871. % The Roek, Nov. 3, 1871. 

t Those in the Churchman (Baltimore) of Oct. 27th, were the last received. 
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CHAPTER I. 

SKLnEV ACT OT 1829 — PROHIBITION OF K0KACHI8M — WISDOM 09 THAT PBO- 
HtBITION — ITS APPBOTAL AND ACOBPTANCB BY BOM AN CATHOLICS IN 1829— 
OONDITIONB OF COHTBACT VIOLATED BY THBIB SUCCESSORS — PBBMISSIYB 
DISSOLUTIOir OF TBM'ALB CONVENTS — A LEGISLATIVE ERROR — THE COWL 

. TAXES BEFUOB UNDER THE VEIL — ACTUAL EXEMPTION- OF NXTNNEBIES^ 
MB. BRLE's DEFINITION — MR. NEWDEGATE's MOI^ON FOB BNQUIBT — EVASION 
OF THB bequest's ACT — PAPISTS AND PROTESTANTS ALIKE INTEBESTED — 
WHBBE THE BESPONSIBILITT NOW BESTS — ANCIENT CATHOLIC AS DISTINCT 
FBOM PAPAL MONACHISM — PLAN OF OUB WOBK. 

In the '' Roman Gatholio Relief A.ct, passed in 1829," is the following 
olaase : — 

'* If aoy Jesuit, or member of any snch Religious Order or Society as aforesaid, 
shall, after the commencement of this Act, come into this realm, he shall be 
deemed and taken to be guilty of a misdemeanour ; and being thereof lawfully 
convicted, shall be sentenced and ordered to be banished from the United King- 
dom for the term of his natural life." 

Anotbe^olmise of said Act provides that any member of such Religious Order 
who shall within this Kingdom admit any other person to membership in the 
same, either as a regular ecclesiastio or as a l%y brother, he-fehall be guilty of 
misdemeanour, and shall be liable to fine and imprisonment. , 

The same Aot provides that, whereas certain members of such Religious 
Orders and Como^unities of the Roman Church were already residing within tha 
United EingcTom at the time of the passing of said Act, tbey shall be duly 
registered, in a form and manner prescribed. 

And tha -Aot sets forth that the object of such stringent provisions is the 
" gradual suppression and final prohibition" of said Orders, Congregations, 
Communitiesr'Brotherhoods, &c.|' &c. 

It was a wise precaution, and there was nothing oppressive in it. Similar en- 
actments had been made in other countries, where the Roman Catholics were, 
and are, in the immense majority, or rather where they form the bulk of the 
population — had been made by Roman Catholic Legislatures, and confirmed by 
Roman Catholic Sovereigns. And those neighbouring nationalities who had not 
then so Isolated have since done so : * the measure of '* suppression and pro- 
hibition", being cordially approved by the most liberal, enlightened^ and 
generally advanced statesmen of the same. 

Nor without good reason have modem statesmen, looking at the history of 
the Ubmish Religious Orders^ and the mark which the confraternity thoy com- 
binedly make, under that ecclesiastical chief who is their common head, and to 
whom alone they are, whatdtor their name, bound by the most solemn oath of 
spiritual and temporal allegiance that can bind a man, or a body of men — 

* The oase stands as we state it, altti«ugh Jesuits and others have sinoe wormed tbemseWes into 
t)ie community in more than one «onntry, and in France within the last twenty years have been 
reoorering their former statos. See the Bishop of Lincohi's JHary i» Franc; and Not— at JParit, 
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looking, we say, at tlie mark which this many-coloured fraternity have made 
in the political, to say nothing of the social, condition and affairs of European 
countries and communities, — it was not without good reason that the sagacious, 
far-sighted Duke of Wellington introduced this saving provision into the 
lloman Catholic Kelief Bill of 1829, and that a British Parliament and a con- 
stitutional British Sovereign made it law. 

Without the foregoing carefully drawn clauses the Relief Bill would not have 
passed either House of Parliament, nor would the King have signed it. More- 
over, these clauses received the (avowed) concurrence of those on whose behalf 
■ the act was passed, lloman Catholic ecclesiastics and journalists accepted 
them. Despite the cavils of a few of that religion, whose influence was then 
inconsiderable amongst their British co-religionists, they (in appearance) cheer- 
fully accepted the condition on which their civil and political shackles were 
removed. The monastic and conventual system, they said, is not a necessary 
part of the Catholic Church in any of its branches ; it has had a bare existenpe 
in England within the present century ; and no fear on the part of timorous 
alarmists who look back to* old times of monkish influence and conventual 
licentiousness is more groundless than that monkery will again obtain any 
foothold in England. So they said ; and generous, credulous, trusting John 
Bull believed the accredited mouth-pieces of Anglo -RomanisuL 

But these "catholic organs" and mouth-pieces of Home (in England) only 
. spoke for themselves. They spoke sincerely, i.e., the most of them— and they 
^were allowed by their superiors at Rome so to meet the Government of the day 
— so to disclaim any intention or wish to extend the monastic system in Great 
Britain or in Ireland — so to represent, that monachism was in no respect an 
essential element in the constitution of the Roman Catholic Church in these 
islands, or any where else — so to accept, with apparently unreserved approyal 
cordial consent and full concurrence, that particular and specifled condition of 
the emancipation boon which the Government of the day prescribed. Despite, 
we repeat, the cavils of an insignificant and nninflnential fSaction of the Roman 
Catholic body in England, the condition was accepted^ and the above clauses 
were, by mutual approval, incorporated in the Aot of 1829 ; and afterwards 
legislatively confirmed in 1860. 

And there they stand. These clauses, oarefully worded, and supervised by 
the Duke of Wellington's Cabinet, remain on the Statute Book, part and parcel 
of the unrepealed — and may we not add, unrepealable — law of the land. And 
the Sovereign, the Parliament, the People of Britain have kept their faith with 
the Roman Catholic priesthood. Every civil and religious privilege sought for 
has since been fully extended to the professors of the Roman Catholic faith ; 
and to every office below that of Lord Chancellor of England have they been, 
without check or hindrance, admitted. How well the Roman Catholics— or, at 
least, their priesthood — have kept their* s^ — and to what extent they have fulfilled 
their part of the contract made in 1829, may be seen by the following results : — 

The Catholic Directory for 1870 reports, — in the ** diocese of Westminster," 
nineteen communities of men ; in the " diocese of Beverley," four ; in the 
** diocese of Birmingham," three; in the ** diocese of Clifton," three; in the 
"diocese of Hexham," one; in the " diocese of Liverpool," seven; in the 
'* diocese of Menevia," five; in the "diocese of Nottingham," five; in 
^he "diocese of Salford," five; in the "diocese of Shrewsbury," four; 
in the ^* diocese of 6oathwark," thirteen: total of Jesuit, Dominicani 
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Benedictine, Franciscan, and other interdicted and Illegal honses, sixty-nine.* 
In these sixty-nine " communities of men," a full dozen or more religious 
orders or congregations who had not, properly speakiog, a footing in England 
at the date of the Relief Act, some of whom had been wholly suppressed, and 
some of whom had never obtained entrance into the country, are represented. 
Thus the Dominicans, or " Black Friars " — whose annals, as connected with 
England, as well as elsewhere, have been particularly infamous, and who, after 
a fierce struggle for existence and great tenacity of life, were dispersed in 1559, — 
have now a flourishing and daily increasing ** province," with a full staff of 
officials, under a resident provincial : their head- quarters at Haverstock Hill 
being a monster establishment, rivalling old St. Baitholemew's, with a church in 
course of erection calculated for 5000 worshippers — and, of course, ix. female com- 
munity attached, (or they would not be Dominicans). They have also several 
rural mmneries. 

Observe, in passing, that '* congregation" is the designation in popish no- 
menclature for a confraternity of more modern date than the old historical orders 
of Benedictines, Carmelites, &c., and generally smaller in the number of 
its members, as, e.g., the ** Fathers of St. Francis de Sales," " Fathers of the 
Missions," " Passionist Fathers," " Servite Fathers," ** Brothers of Mary," 
*' Oblates of Mary Immaculate," &c. In those rules which place them immedi- 
ately under the pope, and make them equally obnoxious as residents in the 
British Isles with the older brotherhoods, they are essentially the same — or their 
foundation would never have been approved at Rome ; nay, they are, as a rule, 
more intensely ultramontane (if possible) than the latter, being, with the single 
exception of the Oratorians, more completely in accord with the Jesuits, whoso 
potent sway is as absolute over them as over any of their own branch estab- 
lishments ; and the pontiff is as much the de facto proprietor of their property 

in houses, lands, money, investments, &c. 

.>^^^— ^^— ^-^^^^»^^— ——.^^—^ 

' * To make the above territorial designations perfectly clear to the protestant reader, we may just 
mention at the outset, that the term diocese in the Catholic Z)tr«cfory stands for <* district," or 
** vicariate," under the pre-aggressive scheme of 1860, when in England the limits of the latter were 
contracted, and their number increased from eight to twelve. Westminster comprised Middlesex, 
Bedfordshire, and Essex ; fieverley, Yorkshire ; Birmingham, Oxford, Stafford, Warwick, and 
Worcester ; Clifton, Gloucester, Somerset, and Wilts ; Hexham, Cumberland, Durham, Northumber- 
land and Westmortland ; Liverpool, Hundreds of West Derby, Layland, Amoundemess, Dimsdale 
hi Lancashire, and the Isle of Man ; Menevia, Hereford, Monmouth and South Wales ; Northampton, 
Bedford, Buckingham, Cambridge, Huntingdon, Norfolk, Northampton and Suffolk ; Nottingham, 
Derbyshire, Leicester, Lincoln, Nottingham and Rutland ; Plymouth, Devon, Dorset, and Cornwall ; 
Salford, Hundreds of Salford and Blackburn ; Shrewsbury, Cheshire, Shropshire, and North Wales ; 
Southwark, Surrey, Berks, Hants, Kent, Su<^sex, and the Channel Islands. 

Scotland remains, as before, divided into three districts or vicariates : " Eastern," comprising 
Ediaburgh, Kircudbright, Dumfries, Roxburgh, Berwick, Selkirk, Peebles, Haddington, Linlithgow, 
Stirling, Clackmannan, Fife, Kinross, Perth, Forfar, and Kincardine ; " Western," comprising Lanark, 
Ayrshire, Wigtown, Ren^ew, Bute and Arran, Dumbarton, Argyll, the Hebrides, and the Southern 
part of Inverness; " Northern," comprising Aberdeen, Banff, Moray, Nairn, Ross, Ciomarty, 
Southerland, Caithness, and the northern part of Inverness, along with the Orkney and Shetland 
Islands. It is in contemplation to subdivide these divisions by erecting the old see-towns into bishop- 
rics, with their circumjacent territory, as nearly as possible in conformity with former limits, 
making Glasgow the new " metropolitan see." As preparatory to which a Mr, Eyre has been raised 
to archepiscopal rank, and a cathedral erected named " St. Mungo's," after the ancient structure 
in that city. The Protestant Episcopal body of N. B. have wisely determined to anticipate this move- 
ment by making Edinburgh a primatial see, and' building a cathedral of noble proportions for its 
intended Archbishop : which desirable object a munificent bequest for that express purpose and 
some handsome proffered subscriptions will enable them to carry out in a fitting manner. Between 
Protestant Presbyterie and Protestant Episcopacy there is, as €he Duke of Argyll has shown, no 
actual riralry— certainly no antagonism. 
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Farther enumeration under dlus head is tumeceflsary. Suffice it, that other 
long exiled orders have re-appeared, and are yearly increasing in the 
number of their members, and Uieir houses — all built on freehold land — for 
which they obtain, in some way or other, substantial endowments. 

Suffice it, also, that the dwellings occupied by these religious houses are, with 
very few exceptions, no mean abodes, but substantial, curiously constructed 
fabrics ^in some cases standing on sizeable estates — ^the gift generally of 
wealthy perrerts. 

Here then we have in this hopeful picture a practical commentary on that 
notable provision of the Act of 1829, which required, as the express condition 
of Roman Catholic Emancipation, and to secure the bringiug about of the 
'^gradual suppression and final prohibition" of the Romish orders, con- 
gregations, communities, brotherhoods, &c., in Great Britain, that the members • 
of such orders, &c., should not be increased — which made it penal for them to 
"come into this realm" — which made it a *' misdemeanour," subjecting the 
misdemeanant ** to fine and imprisonment" who should ** within this kingdom- 
admit any other person to membership " — which directed that eyery religions 
house and eyery religieuse at that time existing should be duly registered I 

To this let it be added, that by other statutes it is illegal to conyey real 
estate, money gifts, or any species of actual property, to any religieu$e, as such, 
and that no purchase or sale by such person on behalf of himself or his order 
is yalid in law. The property by them now held haying been conyeyed, by an 
ingenious process, in such form that, though the letter of the statute is not 
infringed, the conyeyance and possession are as secure as in ordinary cases of 
purchase and sale. Eyery Roman Catholic lawyer knows as well as did 
O'Connell how to '* driye a coach-and-six through an Act of Parliament." 

The only difficxdty under present statutes relates to permanent endowments. 
Mr. Arnold a R. C. solicitor- of some experience in conyeying property to 
religious houses, said in evidence before the Parliamentary Committee on 
Monastic and Conyentual Institutions last May 28th: "In all monasteries 
there is a power of selling, realising, dividing, and distributing the property 
which is held in common by the whole of the community, and that power is 
perfectly inconsistent with the permanence of endowments to such institutions. 
I do not think that the act of 1860 gives any relief to Roman Catholics with 
respect to the law of superstitious uses, because there is no instance in which 
any monastery in which such observances are practised has availed itself 
of its provisions." 

We have said that the prohibition of brotherhoods attached to the papal see . 
was a statesmanlike provision, and that the clauses were carefully worded and 
closely conned by the Duke of Wellington's Cabinet. Our legislators of 1829 
acted with wisdom, aa far as they went, but they did not go far enough ; and 
the reason they did not is perfectly clear. With only sixteen female convents 
in the length and breadth of the island, and those sisterhoods of ladies generally 
connected with ancient and respectable Roman Catholic families — swayed also 
by the assuring representations of some " old school " Roman Catholics, such as 
Charles Butler, Dr. Poynter, and the titled members of the " Catholic Con^- 
mittee " that these were quiet and retired retreats, the vocation of whose in- 
mates — many of them venerable for age as well as sanctity — was anything but 
that of proselyters and propagandists, — these represcaitations, perfectly aooorate 
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at the time they were made, naturally withheld the GoTernment of the day 
from any legislative action in reference to female communities. 

Had, however, the Duke and his colleagues known what some Continental 
legislators knew — had England recently passed through the experience of 
popish France, Italy, Spain, and the South American states — had they been 
sufficiently familiar with the history of monachism, both ancient and mocfern, 
which has proved, as it is now proving, that monks and nuns are inseparable — 
that, at least, where monks are, there are and always have been, nuns — albeit 
the latter may be (as sure we are many whole houses are) *' chaste as ice, pure 
as snow" — that, by some irremediable instinct in the nature of both cloistered 
and uncloistered nuns, whether generated from kindly sympathy or some other 
sentiment active in the female breast we presume not to determine, their spiritual 
directors and their priestly oo- workers must, as a rule, be those of the other 
sex who, like themselves, are trebly bound to vows to which ^' secular " priests 
are only partially committed — had ** the iron duke " apprehended these inevit* 
able contingencies — he would certainly have never consented to that clause in 
the Act which provided <* that nothing herein contained shall extend or be 
construed to extend in any manner to affect any religious order, community, 
or -establishment, consisting of females bound by religious or monastic 
vows." 

Herein, however, his wonted foresight lamentably failed him I and as such 
was the case, and female monasteries and convents * are under the Act of 1829 
legalised, and therefore protected, by the magisterial authorities, we must, we 
suppose, regard them as a recognized institution in our midst, like as are any 
other domesticated communities or charities planted in English soil ; claiming, 
on their behalf, that they be surrounded with those safeguards against abuse, 
both in their internal management and in that of the funds by which they are 
maintained, which are guaranteed to other corporations : and this not merely 
. jfor the protection of the inmates, but that of their relatives, and of all, in 
&ot, who are directly or indirectly interested in them. 

True, it is attempted to be shown that female convents are just as illegal as 
monasteries for men, and the evidence of several legal witnesses before the 
Parliamentary Committee is designed to convey that impression. But this is 
only a shrewd scheme of the monkish fraternity, and one often practised by 
them in a variety of ways, to save themselves* under conventual protection. Aa 
has frequently taken place before, the veil is to cover the cowl. And so the aim 
of the R. C. lawyers is, by putting both together as equally proscribed, and 
outside of the law, to procure the removal of those legal disabilities which prac- 
tically affect only one. 

Convents are so far illegal that they cannot receive money bequests for 
" superstitious uses," and if only sisterhoods under vows, cannot be registered 
as charities ; *' but," says Mr. Erie, ** a convent is a community of persons 
living together, and were property given to them it would be a charity if they 
were associated for charitable purposes ; but it does not necessarily follow that they 
are, though the property may be given to trustees. Supposing there is a school 
in connection with a convent, and supposing the trust to have other objects, the 

• (* OeNYBMT.— (CbnoenttM, Latin.)— An assembly of religions persons ; a religious honse ; a mon- 
Bstery ; a nnnnery."— JoAn«on. The term, applied indifferently, as is monastery, to male or female 
oomnntnitiM, i« I7 maay, throngb a vulgar error, used exoluslYdy to designate the latter* 
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property given to it, so far as the school is concerned, would be cbaritable 

property If an endowment were left to the support of ladies who taught a 

school and prayed together, it would not divest it of a charitable character so far 
as the teaching was concerned, but any portion of the endowment devoted to 
praying for the dead would be void in law." Mr. Erie only adds of convents, 
" There is great doubt of their legality. In the Act of Emancipation there was 
a special provision against founding or endowing monasteries and convents, 
whether schools or not, by excepting them from the benefits of the Act. By 
the 9th and 10th Victoria certain penal sections of the Catholic Emancipation 
Act were repealed, but no exception was made to the 37th clause of the Act, 
excluding nunneries and monasteries from the benefits of tbe act. He doubted 
very much whether they were really exempted from the operation of the law 
or not, but nobody could doubt that it was far too serious a question to be 
pleasant to them. . . • The present state of the law rendered it quite impossible 
to enrol any property conveyed to them which did not relate to charitable trusts 
without risk of the loss of the property. Of course if the conveyance was for 
purely charitable purposes, such as a school, it could be enrolled ; but if it 
were accompanied by a condition that it should be taught by nuns, he had 
serious doubts whether the addition of that condition would not vitiate the 
trust. The question is very doubtful, and a very serious one. On the question 
of *a convent simpliciter it is not a charity, but it may be associated with a 
charity. The mere fact that they were a community of women living 
together for pious purposes would not make a bequest to them a charitable 
bequest." 

And Mr. Harting testifies, that " the inmates of convents are excepted from 
the penalties of transportation imposed upon monks." While a clause of the Act 
of George IV. before quoted, expressly provides, 'Uhat nothing herein contained 
shall extend, or be construed to extend, in any manner to affect any religious 
order, community, or establishment, consisting of females, bound by religions 
or monastic vows." 

At the same time it must be kept in view that the act of 1829, though clearly 
sanctioning nunhood, as clearly contemplates its gradual suppression ; although 
it has so happened that since the passing of the Act, the number of female 
convents in North and South Britain, instead of diminishing (as the Duke of 
Wellington's Cabinet were led to suppose they would) has increased from sixteen 
to two hundred and thirty-three ; a noteworthy circumstance, as that increase 
has more than kept pace with the corresponding increase of monasteries 
for men, viz., from six in 1830 to sixty 'nine in 1870. 

But this is only the old story ; a repetition of what has occurred in hundreds 
of oases before. 

Mr. Newdegate in moving, on the 29th March, for a ** Select Committee to 
enquire into the existence, character, and increase of conventual and monastic 
institutions or societies in Great Britain, and into the terms upon which income, 
property, and estates belonging to such institutions or societies, or to members 
thereof, had been respectively acquired and were received, held or possessed," 
remarked that ** such an increase as was now growing up had never been 
witnessed in this country for the last five hundred years. For some time, no 
doubt, there had been an increase of chapels, as well as of priests and mon- 
asteries ; in reference to which fact tbe Home Secretary said last session that 
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there was a qualification of suoli increase from the necessity felt in the Roman 
Catholic Church to keep up the supplies for active administration. But the 
religious establishments in this country far exceeded the proportionate increase 
of the Roman Catholic population. Surely they were not necessary in order to 
maintain the supplies of candidates for active administration. These were 
establishments, the possessors of which were much ioclined to defy the law of 
this country. He asked the House to inquire how many of those places still 
existed ? What was their character P What their discipline ? How far did 
the property on which they existed conform to the laws established in respect to 
all other property of the other denominations in England ? He observed, in 
the Charity Commissioners' report of 1862, a statement of the number of trusts 
enrolled under the provisions of the act of 1860. That report declared the 
number of Roman Catholic trusts that had been then enrolled ; but about that 
time the defect in the statute appeared to have been discovered. The result 
was that they gradually dwindled down in number until he believed they were 
reduced to nearly nil. That fact was sufficient to prove the complete failure of 
the act of 1860, although it was conceived in the most liberal temper by the 
House as regarded Roman Catholics. Before the committee of 1851 and 1852 
it was clearly proved that there were many oases of property having been taken 
from Roman Catholic families contrary to every principle of justice. The 
devolution of this property was not regulated as such property was in Ireland 
by the Bequest's Act, but the jurisdiction over it had been given to Rome, 
contrary to the object of the law of this country, which was to bring it within 
the jurisdiction of our courts of justice, and thus to give equal advantages to 
Roman Catholic families as were possessed by those of other religious denomi- 
nations." 

On the latter part of this very startling statement — all of which, as well as 
every word of Mr. Newdegate's speech, of which it forms a small part, is of the 
most guarded kind — it is proper to remark, that, despite the provisions of the 
Bequest's Act, all monastic and conventual property in Ireland is practically as 
much in the hands of the Roman pontiff as it now is in England ; the title 
of legal trustees and nominal owners being rather a dejure than a de facto one. 
All property of whatever kind held and used for conventual purposes is by the 
most stringent laws of the Church of Rome, virtually possessed by the gen- 
erals, or superiors, of the respective Orders or Congregations to which they 
are attached or affiliated, which general, superior, or superioress, is in most 
oases a foreigner, resident abroad, who is an abject servant and subject of the 
pope, to whom, and to whom alone, he or she is alone amenable ; and whose 
Canon Law, of which he is in every case the final interpreter and sole arbitrator,^ 
and whose commands and bye -laws are absolute and irreversible. 

This should be well understood by the citizens of every free state ; and it is well 
understood by the citizens and legislatures of several European countries, who 
though themselves Roman Catholics, yet rightly judging such an institution 
within their borders to be altogether incompatible with its safety as an inde- 
pendent commonwealth, and with that of individuals, have wholly and entirely 
suppressed religious houses of every kind. 

That their doing so was no injustice to those of the Romish faith as such^ 
and that such suppression in no way interferes with the full exercise of the 
Romish religion, and the profession and enjoyment of all its necessary or 
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essential usages, as Sir John Coleridge mistakingly affirms,* is sufficiently 
eyidenced in the fact that the legislation in qneslion was the act of Roman 
Catholics themselves, many of whom had relatives, male and female, attached 
to the houses that they deemed it wise and politic to dissolve. They pronounced 
the sentence of their dissolution, and dispossessed them of their property in 
buildings, lands, and money, on broad national principles, which made it a matter 
of national self-preservation that no foreign ruler, especially one combining a 
temporal with a sacerdotal character, should plant or maintain a strong garrUon 
within their country : a garrison as well officered, and governed by as complete 
a body of laws as the most perfect military organization in existence, and of 
which, he, the foreign potentate, was commander-in-chief, and Sovereign Head. 

And the same rule that applies to those countries, applies — aye, with tenfold 
significance — to our own ; where the effi)rts of the Papacy are, and have 
during the past thirty years, been well nigh concentrated, to make it the 
head quarters of recovered influence, and where many things concur to second 
that enterprize. This assertion when made in Parliament, and in many private 
circles of nominal British protestants, is (because of its patent truth) 
invariably laughed down as the expression of an idle fear; and yet there 
are lying before us, or within our reach, as we write, scores of articles, para- 
graphs, letters, and episcopal charges, from the pens of Romanist editors, 
correspondents, bishops, &o., in which the same scheme and purpose is distinctly 
avowed, and its success prognosticated as morally certain. Commencing with 
England — so run these articles, pastorals, &o. — the Catholic Church will before 
many years recover, and more than recover, all she has lost elsewhere. 

Therefore, in view not only of this distinct avowal, but of the scant 
information which a too large class of persons, and the bulk of British Electors, 
possess on a subject which we humbly submit is one of vital importance, not 
only to our continued wellbeing as a civil commonwealth, but to the most 
cherished 'and dearly prized rights and happiness We now possess as a social 
community — in this double view* do we respeclfully submit some historical data, 
in their order, which shall show, past cdl contradiction, both how and when 
this PAPAL aARRisoN was planted in Great Britain, and shall demonstrate 
that the greatest affiiotions to which our nation has been exposed, the heaviest 
trials, the sorest calamities, the most aggravated, most protracted, and most 
intolerable sufferings which have overtaken it, have been inflicted through the 
direct instrumentality of the establishments it is our purpose to expose. 

So that, if the people of England and Scotland, apathetically, or wilfully, or 
for present political ends, or from whatever cause, consent, at the dictation of 
party leaders who are themselves indifferent about ultimate results, or who 
secretly favour those which our history foreshadows — if under any circumstances 
the British people consent to be blindfolded, and to open the door wide to the 
forces of our greatest hereditary Enemy, and permit him again to officer, and man, 
and arm a papal garrison in this island, meanwhile making it the largest landed 

* " As far as the House had to deal with the character and increase of convents and monastic insti- 
tutions, they had to consider that such institutions were the natural and inevitable result of the 
spread and greater vitality of the religion of which they were part. The great majority of hon. 
members did not belong to that religion, but they ought to exercise principles of fairness and com- 
num sense, and the moment that the Roman Catholic religion was a tolerated religion the members 
of it ought to be allowed to exercise their faith in accordance with their professions of religion."— 
Speech of the Solicitor General opposing Mr. Mewdegate's motion, March 29th, 1870. 
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proprietary amongst us, theirs will be the well-merited ourse, though in their 
graves, of the generations succeeding them; Britain s shame and misery will 
be their wanton, their deliberate act, — her final degradation, their legacy. 

We are quite warranted in supposing such a possible eventuality when we 
read the debate in the House of Commons on the above motion, when we see 
the names on the division list, when we reoal that similar motions have hitherto 
been systematically defeated, and that this one was only carried by a majority 
of two ; knowing at the same time as every one does, the sad truth of Mr. 
Greene's observations in its support : ** I have noticed," said the Hon. Member . 
for Bury, ** that whenever the question of the English Church is brought 
forward there are many professing to be members of that Church who are always 
ready to join in any attempt to pull her down. If I were to speak of the * upas 
tree of Komanism spreading its deadly shadow over the land,' I know how I 
should be received ; but I say advisedly that whenever a question affecting the 
Roman Catholics is brought forward, it is received with great shyness and ten- 
derness on the opposite (Ministerial) side of the House, and sometimes, I am 
sorry to say, even on this side. That is sufficient to show the country that this 
House is not independent, and that it does not act in an independent spirit. If 
the monasteries are not afraid of daylight why should a committee of inquiry 
be refused P It is notorious that they are increasing in power, and it is for the 
people of England to look that power in the face, and not to be led by a party. 
If the First Minister of the Crown were to ask his party to follow him — I had 
almost used a strong expression — but I will say quite close to the deep abyss 
— they would follow him there ! There is always danger in stagnation, and it 
is quite time that the country should be alive to the fact that this House has 
been too much governed by a pressure from the opposita benches, where the 
power of the Romish priest is brought to bear upon every act of legislation. 
The very Land Bill which is now before Parliament is designed to throw more 
power into the hands of the priesthood. I have heard very much said about 
this being a Reformed House of Parliament, but I think it wants a great deal 
more reforming yet. I appeal tS the electors of England to watch the House. There 
is a want of straightforwardness in the members. They w^ sit here quietly, and 
then they will go into the lobby to vote against this motion ; but out gf doors 
they will tell you that it was the priests who had done all fhis evil. 
Any Government that denies a motion of this kind shows that the people 
are not alive to the state of things. It is time that Englaaji' should be 
awakened to the present condition of affairs. I will vote for^the motion of the 
Hon. Member if I go alone with him into the lobby." .. {■ 

But here let us not be misunderstood. It is no object of this book to attack 
monaohism as an institution apart. We find con^munities of men and sister- 
hoods of women, both whose object and practice were good, and perfectly 
legitimate — though under very different rules from those of modern Romanism— 
in the first days of the Church. They were at one time almost a necessity of 
* the times in which they flourished ; and they are all classed in common phrase- 
ology as *• monasteries." Such establishments were almost cotemporaneous 
with the introduction of Christianity in Britain — certainly with its early 
spread in this island, and with its most lustrous achievements. The monastery 
of Glastonbury in Somersetshire, and those of Bangor and Llan Lyd in Wales, 
are in their primitive annals almost, if not quite, apostolic ; for besides the 
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aocumulatiTe proof, written traditionary and oironmstantial, that warranted the 
learned Bishop Burgess's affirmation that *' we possess as substantial evidence 
as any historical fact can require of St. Paul's journey to Britain," later dis- 
coveries and collations show that, to quote Mr. Morgan, ^*the bishop had but 
a part of the evidence we have collected before him." He adds, (though 
our extract is only the text to a copious and exhaustive demonstration of the 
facts stated) : — 

" There are six years of St. Paul's life to be accounted for, between his libera- 
tion from his first imprisonment and his martyrdom at Aquse Salviae, in the 
Ostian Road, near Rome. Part certainly, the greater part perhaps of this 
period, was spent in Britain — in Siluria or Cambria, beyond the bounds of the 
Roman Empire ; and hence the silence of the Greek and Latin writers upon it. 

** Has any portion of his doctrine or teaching in Britain come down to us ? 
Any such would be sure to be transmitted in a British form, and most probably 
in that triadic form in which the Druids, the religious teachers of Britain, 
delivered their teaching. Now we find in the ancient British language certain 
triads which have never been known otherwise than as * the Triads of Paid the 
Apostle.' They are not found totidem verbisy either whole or fragmentally, in 
his epistles, but the morality inculcated is of course quite in unison with the 
rest of his gospel preaching. The evangelical simplicity of these precepts, con- 
trasting so forcibly with monkish and mediaeval inventions and superstitions, 
favours the traditional acceptance of their Pauline origin. Their preservation 
is due to the Cor of Hid. 

** The foundation of the great abbey of Bangor Iscoed is assigned by tradition 
to St, Paul. Its discipline and doctrine were certainly known as * The rule of 
Paid ' (Pauli- Regula), and over each of the four gates was engraved his precept, 
* If a man will not work, neither let him eat.' Its abbots regarded themselves 
as his successors ; they were always men of the highest grade in society, and 
generally of the blood royal. Bede and other authors state the number of monks 
in it at 2100. The scholars amounted to many thousands. Pelagius was its 
twentieth abbot. St. Hilary and St. Benedict term it * Mater omnium monas- 
teriorum,* the mother of all monasteries. The first Egyptian monastery was 
founded by Pachomius, A.D. 360. Every apostle by the Pentecostal inspiration 
possessed the command of every known tongue in the world. This supernatural 
faculty was part of the ' power from on high ' with which they were endowed, 
and the highest credential of their divine mission . . . Paul, it is certain, used 
the tongue of the people in preaching to the people. The canon he laid down 
for the Corinthian Church was that which he practised himself : * If I know 
not the meaning of the voice, I shall be to him that speaketh a barbarian, and 
he that speaketh shall be to me a barbarian ... I would rather in pie church 
speak five words with my understanding than ten thousand words in an 
unknown tongue.' He must therefore, according to this rule, have preached to 
the Britons in their vernacular tongue. , . . 

" Against the British Church itself no charge of heretical doctrine has at any 
time been advanced, though the heresiarch, the very prince of heretics, 
Pelagius, was nursed in her bosom. Bede's reluctant testimony is, on this point, 
decisive. Whilst the Christian Churches in Asia, Africa, and on the Continent 
of Europe, were overrun with false doctrines, the British Church grew up and 
covered with its shade the whole nation, untroubled for the space of four 
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centuries by any root of bittemesfl. It is reasonable to infer that the foundations 
of snob a Church were yery deeply and faithfully laid by the hands of wise 
master builders. According to the foundation rose the superstmeture, resting 
on these four pillars — St. Paul, Simon Zelotes, Joseph, Aristobulus. Its great 
eyangelist in the second century, St. Timotheus, the baptizer of his nephew 
King Lucius and of his nobility at Winchester, had also received the faith 
from the mouth of Paul himself. This unanimity of faith in the founders 
impressed itself on the Church they founded, which * continued in the things it 
had learned and had been asfiured of, knowing from whom it had learned them.' " * 

Now though abuses found their way into the primitive British monasteries, 
and in some cases abounded in them before even the Norman Conquest, yet, as 
we shall presently show, they were venerable nurseries of learning, sanctity, 
and missionary zeal, and the real good that they wrought is incalculable. Our 
present object is, however, to treat of papal monachism, which is altogether a 
very different thing from primitive monachism, to throw some additional light 
on monachism when it was taken up by, and used as an instrument ot papal 
usurpation and papal aggrandisement. ^' We have been too ready,'' writes the 
Rev. Baldwin Brown, in his clever and entertaining work The Religiom Life^ 
** to confound the whole form and spirit of mediaeval Christianity with the papal 
system, in our most righteous and needful protest against Eome." The same 
writer affirms that ** there is a broad distinction to be drawn between * the 
movements of Christian Society under the inspiration. of Christian ideas,' and 
<the development of what is after all but the great papal sect.' Monasticism 
belonged to the former, though ultimately it was drawn into, and became iden- 
tified with, the latter. When it became entirely so, iU work was well nigh 
done ; for then the time of the Reformation was approaching, and that was the 
period of the passing of the ^ religious ' idea into the wider world, ^ the sancti- 
fication of secular life.' " f 

It is of the circumstances inducing, attending, and following this develop- 
ment of the great papal sect, more particularly of its obtrusion into and conquest 
of our own country in the eleventh century, that we shall first treat ; of that 
disastrous period in the religious and social history of these British Isles when 
oatholio monachism was amongst ourselves ** drawn into and became identified " 
with popery, under Hildebrand and Conti, preceding the time when " its work 
was well nigh done ; " of which time we shall also speak, as of that which 
followed it ; concluding with a view of the present. In a word, our object is 

• St. Paul in Britain,— By tho Rev. R. W. Morgan, pp. 202, Sec. Thii very erudite author's other 
works, Veritiet of the Churchy The Churches of England and Borne, Chrietianity and Infidelity con- 
tratted, ^c, deserve the study of every reader desiring real information on the subjects he so well 
bandies. We add an extract from the one above quoted which will interest such : — 

'* Of St. Paul's life after quitting Britain no particulars have descended to us. After visiting Asia, 
we find him in the last scene of his life returned to the bosom of the British royal family at Rome. 
In his farewell charge to Timothy he sends him the grreetings of Fudens, Linus and Claudia. These, 
with that of Eubulus, the cousin of Claudia, are tho only, names of the brethren mentioned by him ; 
these ministered to him on the eve of his martyrdom, these attended him when he was on the block 
of the state liotor at AquoB Salvito, a little out of Rome, and these consigned his remains with their 
own hands to the Pudentinian family tomb on the Ostiaa Road. Like his divine Master, ' he made 
his grave with the rich in his death.' Linus, Claudia and Pudens and their four children, when 
Ood in his appointed time called them to receive the same crown of the Cross, were buried by his 
ride ; fhe other royal converts, Br&n, Caractacus, Cyllinus, and Eurgain, died peaceably in Britain, 
nd were interred in the oor of Ilid in Siiuria." 

f Literary World, March, 1870, • 
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to recal to Britisli readers the most marked and suggestiye incidents in tlie 
annals of that papal garrison , which haying once ruled and enslaved this 
country during a long night of galling oppression, until it was rooted up at the 
Toice of the nation, it is now being attempted to replant in British soil. 

In the prosecution of which work we take the liberty of disencumbering 
ourselves of any conventional rules observed by more formal annalists, as we 
, travel over the ground before us ; and having but one object in this unpretend- 
ing work, we shall, while steadily keeping it in view, recur just as the point 
reached in the journey before us may suggest, both to antecedent and posterior 
events — sometimes to those of the latest occurrences — even maybe to current 
topics and men of the time — just as the matter in hand shall make them either 
apposite or instructive : the more so, as such mode of treating historical studies, 
besides that it is warranted by most respectable precedent, relieves the narrative 
from the fatal imputation of dulness, and secures the attention of a class of 
readers — too numerous among modem politicians — who are apt to shrink from 
the perusal of any work which presents on opening it the marks of a more 
formal structure. 



CHAPTER II. 

SANGUINE ANTICIPATIONS — A EfeTROSPECTIVE GLANCE — ANTIQUITY OF MONA- 
CHISM — EARLIEST ANNALS OF THE BRITISH CHURCH — ITS APOSTOLIC 
CHARACTER AND TOTAL DISSIMILARITY TO MODERN POPERY — TESTIMONY OF 
SHARON TURNER — OF MALLETT — OF THE QUARTERLY REVIEW — OF BISHOP 
TANNER — ^INUTILITY OF MODERN MONASTERIES — PAPAL ENCROACHMENTS — 
MAXIMUS PONTIFEX — UNVARYING CHARACTER OF POPERY — HILDEBRAND — THE 
TRIPLE CROWN, AND WHAT IT SYMBOLIZES — STATESMANSHIP BAFFLED BY 
PRIESTCRAFT — ^ANTICHRIST REVEALED. 

In a sermon — if such it could be called — by a Romish priest of the Domin- 
ican Order, which we chanced to hear some little time back, preached on behalf 
of a new monastery, * he said — quoting (as we understood himj an aspiration 



• These appeals are gcowing very frequent, and the lavish libeiality with which wealthy converts 
who have been educated up to popery by its "best allies" in the Cliurch of England (we give them 
fhe complimentary title which the infallible Mastai accorded to them six years ago) and then 
turned over to ex-Archdeacon Manning, respond to them, is eomething incredible ! Mr. Newdegate 
said, in his speech of March 29th, that *• he had seen estimates of £20,000 for a monastery here, and 
£15,000 <or one in another place. He saw these institutions contin'ially rising, and was told that 
such and such property belonged to them, and that the tenants believed so and paid their rents to 
certain agents. What he wanted was that these places should be brought within the purview of the 
English law. His object was to ascertain the nature, character, and tenure of their property and 
the state of their discipline. When the House was in possession of such knowledge it would be able 
to decide whether there should not be the same precaution taken for. the inspection of these places 
that prevailed throughout Continental countries. If the experience of these countries showed that 
the vast increase of monastic institutions was not consistent with the national welfare, was it not 
high time that the legislature of this country should obtain information on the subject, pledging 
Itself to no measure, but merely ascertaining whether the law had or had not been complied with? 
It bad been said that these institutions promoted education. Some of them certainly did so. But 
be brought this fact to bear on the other side, that in Italy, where monastic institutions were most 
ripe, ftnd in Naples, the densest ignorance was lound amongst the great body of the people? 
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of Cardinal Wiseman — that ** there could not he too many snoh houses in 
England ; he should like to see them as numerous as churohes ; be hopefully 
anticipated the day when they would cover the inland, and the goodly towers of 
those sanctuariea, sacred to piety and works of charity, would meet the travel- 
ler's eye at every turn; cresting every hill-top and emhosomcd in every valley." 

Such was very nearly the actual condition of English monachism which 
Cardinal "Wolsey found ready to his hand ; hut whether the hundreds of re- 
ligious houses which were destined to be ruthlessly swept away, were, take 
them generally, ** sanctuaries sacred to piety," and to what extent many of 
them had altogether departed from the purpose of their munificent catholic 
founders, are questions on which contemporary popish and protestant historians 
and the reports of the commissioners who examined into the state of those 
" sanctuaries,'' both before and after the Reformation contrived to throw as much 
light as any historical event that ever happened in the world has received. Great 
allowance must of course be made for the colouring which party prejudice 
imparts to every event in which opposite interests have clashed. While, on the 
one hand, the broad assertion that the tohole number of houses suppressed at 
the Reformation were then obnoxious to the charge of corruption, and were 
nothing better than nurseries of sloth rapacity and vice, as some have, and still 
do maintain, is admittedly wide and unwarranted ; the contrary assertion, that 
the greater part of them, or any large proportion of them, were the homes of 
learning and sanctity and the beneficent dispensers of a well regulated charity, is 
equally untrue, equally contradicted by every impartial Roman Catholic his- 
torian who has written on the subject. The truth perhaps lies midway ; yet if 
we confine ourselves to Romish testimony it must be admitted that the former 
charge is more strongly sustained than the latter. And what Roman Catholic 
testimony is it more fair to quote, or what carries such weight, as that which 
we find in the letters and appeals which Roman Catholic prelates and people, 
individually or in large bodies, addressed from time to time to the pontiff or to 
Parliament in relation to the wide-spread abuses of English monachism ? What 
more authoritative on the question than the deliberate acts of a Roman Catholic 
Parliament P Next to these, considerable weight must be attached to the 
recorded testimony in prose and verse of contemporary authors who lived before 
Protestantism, as we now use the term, had obtained any footing in England.* 

In looking for the opinions and feelings of the poorer class on this subject, it 

The right hon. gentleman at the head of the Government was a bright ornament of Christ Church, 
Oxford, of which college he himself was a humble student. From whence came the funds provided 
for their education ? Why, from the suppressed monasteries— not suppressed without Papal authority 
but under the power obtained by Cardinal Wolsey from the poi>e. Knowing that Bluokstono and 
Hallam, and ather eminent writers, desired the proper observance of the principles of mortmain to 
prevent the absorption of property by monastic institutions, and sitting in a House which only ten 
years ago passed a most liberal act for the Roman Catholics, but still wdth the intention of establish- 
ing the principle against mortmain, he asked the house to agree to the motion which he had 
submitted to it." 

* Protestantism proper is as old as the first rise of the Antichristian element in the Church, whose 
coming was both pointed out and its full development predicted in the Apostolic Epistles, which in this 
sense may strictly be called Protestant as well as Catholic Epistles. The Apostolic and Catholic 
British Church was, as we show farther on, a Protesting^ Church, almost from its fouridation ; as was 
ini a yet more conspicuous manner the old National Irish Church. Protestantism, in other words, 
means Catholic pure. Hence they who in the plenitude of their ignorance ridicule and contemn the 
Tenerable title and yet call themselves " Catholic " abjure in effect the early British Church and 
any descent from it. 
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is well to eschew those versions) or copies of them, supplied by partizan writers 
on the Protestant side, which (if the truth must be told) are not always accurate, 
and some of whom haye dishonestly omitted clauses in their extracts which they 
thought would qualify, in however small a measure, the picture which they 
desired to present to their readers. We therefore take the duly authenticated 
originals as given by faithful Eoman Catholic compilers — for there have been 
honest popish historians and compilers, and the late Mr. TumbuU was one of 
them. Another was Dodd, who published his Church History of England in 
1737 ; in which he brings his narrative down to the period of the Eevolutiou in 
1688. Allowing for a little pardonable romancing in the earlier ages of British 
Christianity, and for a natural and excusable bias on behalf of that historical 
aspect of Saxon and Norman annals which all Romanists share, Dodd is very 
honest and matter-of-fact— or, at least, tries to be so.* To this, and to his 
other qualifications for his task, the Rev. Joseph Berington, whose own learn- 
ing, candour, and impartiality as a Romish historian were conspicuous, cor- 
dially testified : ** In the compilation of this work (he writes), Mr. Dodd spent 
almost thirty years. It contains much curious matter, collected with great 
industry, and many original records. His style, when the subject admits 
expression, is pure and unencumbered, — his narrative easy, — his reflections just 
and liberal. I have seldom known a writer, and that writer a churchman, so 
free from prejudice and the degrading impressions of party zeal." f 

Over and beyond what we conceded in the last chapter in relation to the 
abuses which crept into the Anglo-Saxon religious house, and the rise and 
extent of which is so well told by Dean Hook in his Lives of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury f we cheerfully admit — what, indeed, any student of history, blessed 
with a single grain of candour and the most limited stock of general information, 
will not hesitate to concede — viz., that it were manifestly unjust to deduce from 
the most unfavourable portraiture of mediaBval monachism that subsequently 
to our change of masters, or even at the worst period of its existence, all monks 
and nuns were bad, or that every religious house was misconducted. Such 
wholsale diatribes only damage, and very seriously damage, the cause they are 
designed to advance. But these few examples of monastic rectitude owed their 
exceptional character to a native influence within their walls which popish and 
foreign influence had been happily unable to reach — or, at least, to overwhelm 
—and which was antagonistic to Rome. Much of their independence was also 
derived from the countenance they, on that account, received, not only from 
surrounding populations, but from nobles, and even from the throne — which, as 
we have said, was ever and anon placed in a hostile attitude to the pope and 
the Curia of Rome. 

"We have, however, first to do with the institution itself anterior to the 

• Certain inaccuracies of fact, which later research has brought to light, wrong dates, &c., are cor- 
rected in the late Rev. M. A. Tiemey's annotated edition ; published under good Bishop Griffiths' 
patronage (to whom it was appropriately dedicated), in five vols. oct. Mr. Tieiney, who was one of 
the old school of English Romanists, projected a supplementary volume, which was announced with 
the issue of the fifth in 1853 ; but alas for solid Roman Catholic literature I England, with the portly 
person of Cardinal Wiseman astride it, had just got into the " celestial orbit," and eharlataneria ia 
authorship was the order of the day ; besides tiie dedication of a book to the saintly Griffiths, and 
his approval of it, was condemnation enough I The sale of the published volume at once fell off, and 
the project of a sixth, by such a *' Gallican " as the Rev. Mathew A. Tiemey, F.B.S., F.S.A., was 
inoontineiitly abandoned. 

+ J£tmoir» o/PanMni, Pref. p. ix. 
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transfer of its general government and possession from a natiye proprietary to 
that of the pope ; and of this, to avoid all oavil, we must dispose before reach- 
ing the main part of our subject; such disposal being necessary to throw full 
light upon the latter. 

We have said that monaohism existed all over Britain — and we may add, 
Ireland — from the earliest Church records of these islands ; and what it was in 
the first stages of that existence may be discovered in Mr. Morgan's accurate and 
readable little work entitled St, Paul in Britain, as well as in the late Bishop 
Burgess's larger history of the early British Church, in Mr. Soames's Anglo 
Saxon Church, and other volumes of the same character ; each successive 
author adding materially to the stock of information we possess on those inter- 
esting annals ; whose importance is principally derived from the accumulated 
proof preserved by them of the thousand years of complete independence of our 
National Church of the Roman see, as well as of its flourishing condition, 
arising out of its doctrinal purity and the zeal of its members, during the earlier 
and quieter part of that existence : a character and status to which a host of 
remote and contemporary writers bear unchallenged testimony. Bloody pagan 
persecutions did not extinguish her sacred fire. Illustrious in the annals of 
martyrdom, she gave during the Diocletian persecution to the rolls of suffering 
for conscience sake, Amphibulus, Bishop of Llandaff; Alban, of Verulam; 
Aaron and Julius, presbyters of Caerleon ; Socrates, Archbishop of York ; 
Stephen, Archbishop of London ; Angulius, his successor ; Nicholas, Bishop 
of Carlisle ; and more than ten thousand dauntless confessors in different grades 
of society who refused to bow their knee to the Baal of Paganism. 

This was the Celtic Church of Britain, of which evidence is abundant that 
our island south of the Clyde was studded with her churches before the end of 
the second century ; that existed during the 400 years of Roman occupancy ; 
that gave to Rome its first Christian Emperor ; and whose two metropolitans of 
London and York, Theon and Tediao, retired from their sees into Wales ten 
years only before the arrival of Augustine.* 

The monastic institutions of this apostolic and native Church were on an 
immense scale ; but, as the Duke of Argyll has shown in his History of lona, 
as well as other annalists of that period, they were as unlike any institution 
moulded by Papal Rome as the London University is unlike the Dominican 
Priory at Haverstook Hill. There were then no such things as papal supremacy, 
life-vows, cloistered nunneries, enforced celibacy for either sex, or auricular 
confession. Some of the inmates were married, and all were free to marry. 
'' William of Malmesbury describes the ruins of Bangor Iscoed Abbey in his days 
as those of a city, the most extensive he had seen in the kingdom. Two other 
British foundations in England retained their superiority over all others of a 
later date under everj change of rulers till the Reformation — St. Alban's and 
Glastonbury. Of all the monasteries these continued the most popular and 
highly venerated." f 

* Morgan, p. 135. That the Apostolic foundation of the British Church, cir. 36, by disciples 
deputed by the Church at Jerusalem, and their settlement at Glastonbury, are facts too well support- 
ed to be gainsayed by modem and superficial cavillers, is candidly admitted by the late R. C. historian 
Mr. Flanagan; -who was superior to the petty considerations which prompt many in his own 
communion to discredit them— from motives suflBlciently obvious. Even Robert Parsons, the Jesuit, 
grants that " the British Church was originally planted by Grecian teachers, such as came firom the 
East, and not by Romans," Sec Three Conversions of England, vol. i., p. 15. 

f Morgan, pp. 186—6. 
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And when this our National Catholic Church — ^national, though forming for 
long ages one with the Church of Ireland and the Gallic Church, aud catholic, 
as being in full communion and oneness of doctrine and discipline with all the 
other national and local Churches of the world except that of early eneroaching 
Home — when this now venerable Church was desolated by the inroad of Saxons 
and Angles, its flocks almost everywhere in the east, the south, and far into 
the island's centre, deprived of their pastors, and its members (millions of 
whom remained on the soil) in those parts worshipping by stealth, while 
the bulk of them had followed their prelates and clergy into the fastnesses of 
"Wales — when this Church in its eastern section was lifted up from its depressed 
condition, and again received life, while its Saxon oppressors were led into its 
spiritual pastures, — who, under God, accomplished that great and beneflcial 
revival, but monks? Monks, however, whose theological tenets and devotional 
practices differed widely from those of their successors in the sixteenth century, 
and still more widely from those taught by Cardinal Wiseman's counterfeits in 
the nineteenth. The ancient abbeys of Glastonbury, Bangor, Malmesbury, 
"Wearmouth, Jarrow, Croyland, Evesham, &c., with lona, Melrose, Dryburgh, 
and numerous foundations in Scotland, were at one time, and when they were 
fulfilling the purposes of their institution, the glory of this island. " "With all 
its defects," writes Sharon Turner, ** the Church of Europe during the middle 
ages was a venerable and splendid pile of moral and mental architecture .... 
For ages it had been the library of Europe, the preserver of ancient literature, 
the friend of youthful education, and the genial home of all the learning of 
the Christian world. Its monasteries became the asylums of human comfort 
and the protectors of social peace in many turbulent and calamitous periods, 
and were often the nurseries for some of the diviner virtues of our ascending 
nature." * 

It is no less historical, that, although religious houses, from the non -episcopal 
character of their government and constitution, were at a period long preceding 
their downfall used by the pope as his special instruments, and so became in 
effect nothing better than an ecclesiastical garrison in every country where he 
found them ready instruments of papal encroachment and papal despotism, en- 
riching the papal coffers and subserving papal intrigues ; yet that they had 
originally possessed a deserved popularity amongst the common people, and 
that (again to quote Mr. Turner) ** no tyranny was ever established that was 
more unequivocally the creature of popular will, nor longer maintained by 
popular support; in no point did personal interest and public welfare more 
cordially unite than in the encouragement of monasteries." \ 

The same testimony is given by Mr. Mallett : " The monks softened by their 
instructions the ferocious manners of the people, and opposed their credit to the 
tyranny of the nobility, who knew no other occupation than war, and grievously 
oppressed their neighbours. On this account the government of monks was 
preferred to their's. The people sought them forjudges. It was a common 
saying that * it was better to be governed by the bishop's crosier than by the 
monarch's sceptre,' " J 

And another high authority bears this record: ** The world has never been 

• H%8t. ofEng., Book ii., p. 28. 

+ lUdt vol. ii. p. 332. 

X Sist, of the Swi8»t yol. i. page 105. 
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• 

indebted to any body of men as to the illustrious order of Benedictine monks ; 
but historians, in relating the evil of which they were the occasion, too fre- 
quently forget the good which they produced. Even the commonest readers are 
acquainted with the arch miracle-monger, St. Dunstan, whilst the most 
learned of our countrymen scarcely remember the names of those admirable 
men who went forth from England, and became the Apostles of the North. 
Finian and Juan Fernandez are not more beautiful spots on the ocean than 
Malmesbury, Linsdisfarne and Jarrow were in the ages of our Heptarchy. A 
community of pious men, devoted to literature and the useful arts as well as to 
religion, seems in those days like a green oasis amid the desert. Like stars on 
a moonless night, they shine upon us with a tranquil ray. If ever there was a 
man who could truly be called * venerable ' it is he to whom the appellation is 
constantly fixed — Bede, whoseiife was passed in instructing his own generation 
and preparing records for posterity. In those days the Church offered the only 
asylum from the evils to which every country was exposed — amidst continual 
wars the Church enjoyed peace — it was regarded as a sacred realm by men who, 
though they hated one another, believed and feared the same God. Abused as 
it was by the worldly-minded and ambitious, and disgraced by the artificers of 
the designing and the follies of the fanatic, it afforded a shelter to those who 
were better than the world in their youth or weary of it in their age." * 

To which glowing picture may be added Bishop Tanner's description of the 
interior of the most extensive of these establishments: ^* In every great abbey 
there was a large room called the Scriptorium, where several writers made it 
their whole business to transcribe books for the use of the library. They some- 
times, indeed, wrote the larger books of the house, and the missals and other 
books used in Divine Service ; but they were generally upon other works, viz : 
the Fathers, Classics, Histories, &c., &c. John Wethamsted, Abbot of St. 
Albans, caused about eighty books to be thus transcribed (there was then no 
printing) during his abbacy. Fifty -eight were transcribed by the care of one 
Abbot at Glastonbury ; and so zealous were the monks in general for this work 
that they often got lands given, and churches appropriated, for the carrying of 
it on. In all the greater abbeys there were also persons appointed to take 
notice of the principal occurrences of the kingdom, and at the end of every 
year to digest them into annals. In these records they particularly observed 
the memoirs of their founders and benefactors, the years and days of their 
births and deaths, their marriages, children, and successors ; so that recourse 
was sometimes had to them for proving persons' ages and genealogies ; though it 
is to be feared that some of those pedigrees were drawn up from tradition only, 
and that in most of their accounts they were favorable to their friends and 
severe upon their enemies. The constitutions of the clergy in their national 
and provincial synods, and (after the Conquest) even Aets of Parliament, were 
sent to the abbeys to be recorded. . . . The learned Mr. Seldon hath his 
greatest evidences for the dominion of the narrow seas belonging to the King 
of Great Britain from monastic records. The evidences and money of private 
families were oftentimes sent to^these houses to be preserved; the seals of 
noblemen were deposited there upon their deaths ; and even the King's money 
was sometimes lodged in them. They were schools of learning and education ; 

— _ _ _ __ _. _ _ - I ll_ !■ . ■■! ' ~ ■ ■■ " 

* Qttarterly Review^ December, 1841. 
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for every convent had one person or more appointed for this purpose ; and all 
the neighbours that desired it might have their children taught grammar and 
church music without any expense to them. In the nunnerieS| also, young 
women were taught to work and to read English, and sometimes Latin also So 
that not only the lower rank of people who could not pay for their learning, hut 
most of the noblemens' and gentleraens' daughters were educated in those 
places. All the monasteries were in effect great hospitals ; and were most of 
them obliged to relieve many poor people every day. They were likewise 
houses of entertainment for almost all travellers. Even the nobility and gentry, 
when they were upon the road, lodged at one religious house, and dined at 
another, and seldom or never went to inns. They were likewise of considerable 
advantage to the places where they had their sites and estates : by causing great 
resort to them, and getting grants of fairs and markets for them ; by freeing 
them from the forest laws ; and by letting their lands at easy rates. They were 
great ornaments to the country. Many of them were really noble buildings; and 
though not so grand and neat, yet perhaps as much admired in their times as 
Chelsea and Greenwich Hospitals are now. Many of the abbey churches were 
equal, if not superior, to' our present cathedrals ; and they must have been as 
much an ornament to the country, and employed as many workmen in building 
and keeping them in repair, as noblemens* and gentlemens' seats do now." * 

Modern legislation and the contrivances of a more advanced social economy 
have, however, replaced all these public and private advantages, and in a 
better way. The printing press has long superseded the tedious and inadequate 
labours of the monastic Scriptorium. The Record Office, Doctors* Commons, 
and the British Museum, are national and secure depositories of parlimentary, 
corporate, and family documents, ancient caligraphy, and literary stores ; where 
they are safe from that monkish tampering with the originals, those additions 
and suppressions by which monastic custodians and transcribers too frequently 
corrupted important instruments and bibliographical treasures. Popular ed- 
ucation, already much advanced, as in every European country, and more 
comprehensive in the branches taught , is receiving additional development| 
spite of popish protestations, popish efforts, and popish agencies to keep it 
back. Public hospitals are an institution apart,, and so much better in their 
operations and beoeticent results that they are not exclusively clerical in their 
management. And as to religious hotels and hostleries, the very privacy of 
their accommodation secured them against that healthful supervision with 
regard to hours, sober festivity, &c., which experience has shown to be expedient 
"in the best regulated families" who entertain all sorts of stranger guests. 

The above protestant testimony in no way weakens the argument which every 
enlightened historian and philanthrophist has employed on behalf of the ne- 
cessity, both on moral and political grounds, that existed for the suppression 
of monachism so soon as an altered state of things, the diffusion of education 
in its higher branches, and the peaceful pursuits of commerce and manufactures 
began to take the place of incessant strife for dynastic and national mastery. 
Then it was that the acquired political influence of Koman pontiffs in the 
European family of nations and sovereigns presented its natural temptations, 

* Bihliothtca Britannica HibernicOf siv$ de Scriptoribtts qui in Anglia, Scotia t et Hihemia, ad 
ieeuli zvii., inUium Jloruertmt, ^e. 
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and wrouglit its change in tlie suooessive occupants of the papal throne. 
Combining a spiritual with a temporal power, which permeated all the courts 
and countries of Europe, and which from the very causes so graphically pictured 
by Mr. Turner was tremendous as it was widespread, they too soon learnt to 
make the former merely subservient to the latter ; and from that day to this 
every spiritual prerogative has been, except on rare occasions, exercised by the 
regal pontiff as an auxiliary instrument only. Pontifical professions of piety, 
solicitude for this or that nation's, this or that sovereign's '^ religious " or 
" spiritual " welfare, with all the stereotyped holy cant in the papal vocabulary, 
have been nothing more than the conventional phrases of hypocrisy — the flimsy 
covering of aggressive or intriguing political designs, which every sagacious 
statesman and ruler has well understood. They are as sincere as the expressions 
of endearing solicitude which the nursery fabulist puts into the mouth of the 
wolf in Little Red Riding Hood.* 

"Even until the Conquest in this country" wrote the late Mr. Berington, 
a Roman Catholic priest, 'Uhe monstrous theory of papal domination had not 
been universally disseminated, and Christian Europe was more independent and 
free ; it was a few years after the Conquest that Gregory YIL, the father of 
ecclesiastical despotism, sat in the chair of St. Peter." f 

Moreover, it was at a period long before the pontiff's crosier was changed into 
a sceptre, and before nations as well as kings had passed under his yoke,^that 
we must look for the pleasing originals of these Rembrandian pictures. How 
true is Dean Stanley's definition: "The groundwork of the pope's power 
is secular — secular no doubt in its grand sense, resting on the prestige of ages, 
but still a power of this world, and supported always by the weapons of this 
world. He held, and still holds, his rank amongst the bishops of Christendom 
as the Bishop of the Imperial city." % 

And as a power of this world, inheriting, and as soon as their acquisition of a 
territorial municipality enabled them to do so, putting in practice the worldly, 
expedient, and immoral principles of their pagan predecessors on the throne of 
C»sar, we find that, from an early date following Julius the Second's conquests 
downwards, their successive administrations have, with very rare exceptions, 
taken their tone and complexion from those detestable principles. A Christian 
bishop has conspicuously figured in European annals as the most un- Christian 
ruler and diplomatist amongst his regal contemporaries — the most unscrupulous, 
the most regardless of human interests and human life ; so that Mr. Hogan's 
condemnation as applicable to this second period in the papal annals is 
scarcely overcharged: " During its every vicissitude, during every fluctuation 
and every rise and fall of successive popes, during all the metamorphoses 
and changes that took place in their lives, and successive pretentions to power, 
their iniquitious practices were never abandoned. Let us raise the veil 

• The latest example is Pope Mastai Ferreiti's obtrusive letter of "mediation " to King William of 
Prussia, with whom he hypocritially expresses a " desire to be united in the bonds of mutual 
charity." It being patent to the world that the aggressive movement by France against Germany 
was the result of papal intrigue, in which Louis Napoleon was the infatuated puppet of the Jesuits, 
whose organs, L* Univers, and Le Monde hailed it as a Holy War : " destined," wrote the latter, 
" to have a most important influence upon the prospects of Catholicism, and necessary in order to 
stay the progpress of Protestantism." 

f History of Henry II., Richard L, and John, p. 200. t iSome CharaoUrittiee •/ the Papacy, in 
Qood Words, May, p, 308. 
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which hides the past from our eyes, and we shall find, if we do not permit 
ourselves to be misled, that the only thing in which they never differed 
was the sanctioning of the crimes of murder and rapacity for the ag- 
grandisement of the power of Home, and that murder, rape, and even incest, 
lost their atrocity when committed by those of the infallible Church who 
are her sworn and devoted supporters. . . , Their system of policy is such 
that they have kept, and are keeping, the nations of the earth engaged 
in some civil or ecclesiastical broils among each other, and thus divert their 
attention from the stealthy march of papal power in their midst ; and while 
nations are thus engaged, they are enveloping the peoples in ignorance and 
darkness, so as to blind them to their own atrocities and crimes.*' * 

When therefore intelligent Englishmen talk of *Hhe old National Church of 
England" — of** our catholic forefathers " — of ** our grand old monasteries "—of 
Bede, and Columba, and Mungo, and Patrick, and Boniface, and Aldhelm, 
and Birinus, of Dunstan, Alfred, Elfric, Stigand, Wulston, Nicholas, &c., 
as '*good catholics" — they are talking about men and things at a time when 

* Nunneries and attrimlar Confession ; By William Hogan, Esq. Mr. Bogan was for many yean 
a well-know public character in the United States. With a long experience at the har, at which he 
successfully practised in the South for twenty years — receiving from the eminent Judge Law of the 
Superior Court of Georgia a cordial testimony to his uniform uprightness as an advocate in the same 
— he enjoyed a wide reputation as an author and public lecturer ; while his character in the private 
relations of life was irreproachable. This able jurist for eighteen years previously belonged to the 
priesthood in Ireland and America. He was transferred from the Roman Catholic diocese of Limer- 
ick, in 1819, to the United States, where he was successively stationed at Albany and Philadelphia. 
But the freedom with which he expressed his views respecting some glaring corruptions and super- 
stitious cheats, to which he refused to give his countenance, joined to the popularity which his 
pulpit eloquence and independence of character secured for him from St. Mary's congregation at the 
latter city, brought him into conflict with his bishop, who, as Mr. Hogan's congregation refused to 
part with him, resorted to the last expedient of "excommunicating" the refractory priest ; and, after 
a succession of popular contests, in one of which (on Easter Tuesday, 1822. ) blood was shed on both 
sides, the bishop's partizans took forcible possession of the church. Going south, Mr. Hogan 
qualified for the bar, married, and long enjoyed professional emolument. He removed to Boston for 
a short time, where he devoted himself to an exposure of Romish errors, and gave to the press two 
works : one entitled Popery as it Was and Is; the other Nunneries and Auricular Confession ; besides 
some political traets in advocacy of the '* Native-American" movement, H e ended his useful career 
at Hartford in Connecticut, where he died in 1852 of palsy ; like Luther, firm to the last in his 
uncompromising hostility to the whole system of the papacy — e.opeciaily in the threatening influence 
of its priesthood, and their political schemes on the future of his adopted country. Mr. Hogan was 
no Achilli— though, of course heartily abused by his quondam religionists of the clerical order, and 
their newspaper organs. His style of writing is perhaps open to criticism, as sometimes egotistical 
and inflated, and his books, both in the narrative and argumentative parts, lack conciseness : but 
these faults of composition detract nothing from their value as the personal testimony of one who for 
a great part of his life was intimately acquainted with the inner working of modem Romanism. 
This he fully exposed in his two principal works ; which, however disjointed in arrangement, are, 
from their vigorous diction, and especially on account of his factSf deservedly popular. Though 
thorough in searching out, and exposing the faults of the system whose evils he had witnessed, Mr. 
Hogan was nevertheless of a confiding disposition, and liable to generous credulity as far as persons 
were concerned— which was one cause (as his narrative shows,) of his so long remaining in the 
Bomish priesthood. And this easy disposition led to his being imposed upon by a seceder from 
Rome of a different stamp, shorily before his death, in the person of one Leahy, calling himself an 
ex-Trappist monk, who applied to him for "instruction in protestant principles," and whose subse- 
quent career proved him to be utterly worthless. This latter personage^ after a succession of infa- 
mous crimes, inclfiding the marriage and repudiation of four wives and the murder of a rival to the 
favours of the last of hin victims, was condemned to life imprisonment in the State Prison of Wis- 
consin, where he is now expiating his crime ; and where (having been no real convert to Christian 
truth), he was, reports a Romanist journal,'on the 2Cth of July, 1856, "received by the Rev. Louis 
Dael once more into the bosom of the Church." Such an example, however, does not invalidate the 
testimony of others— but it suggests caution to those who too readily take up with " converts from 
popery," whose credentials are doubtful. 
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a Maxming or a Callen, had raoh heredarchs then lived, would hare been 
promptly disciplined and silenced by the ecclesiastical anthorities in Britain or 
Ireland, and their nnsoriptmral novelties would have been more strongly con* 
demned as blasphemous conceptions of human invention than the heresies of 
Pelftgius or the Manichees. They are talking of any time within the second 
and the latter end of the eleventh century. It was not, as every pupil in our 
National Schools ou^ht to know — and doe$ know, if his certificated master is 
worth his salt as a teacher — it was not until the latter date that a C&csar- pontiff, 
in the person of the Tuscan Hildebrand, claiming:, like his imperial progenitorsi 
divine with his human honours, enlarged both by asserting an august 
sovereignity over the Universe — over Heaven — over the unbounded hemis* 
phere of the World — and arrogated to himself the supreme arbitership of the 
present and future destinies of the whole human race — for Hildebrand claimed 
no less. Then was the character of the papacy essentially changed. The pope 
had no peer ; his three-fold functions, symbolized in the tiara,* made him 
absolute everywhere and in all things ; he was both sovereign arbiter and 
supreme judge in every council ; temporal as well as spiritual mattars were 
made obedient to his behests. '* Gregory the Oreat was the first of the popes 
to whom it was given visibly to display in the sight of the nations and people 
of the world the power of the apostle Peter, set over the nations in the manner 
prophesied by Jeremiah, * Behold I have given my words in thy mouth ; behold 
I have set thee this day over the nations and over kingdoms, to pluck up and 
to destroy, to pull down and to scatter, to plant and to build.' " f Thus, at 

* The pope's tiara not only symbolizes his supreme arbitership over human destinies, in Ileavcn, in the 
Church on earth, and over all civil governments, but his succession to the office of Pontifex Maximus, 
which, under the Roman Empire was held for life, and became united to that of Emperor in the 
person of Augustus Ciesar. It continued so till the time of Thesodosius, when it was assumed by the 
Bishop of Rome in the person of Damasus, when it was first allied to the episcopal office at that 
city, with reference i.e. to its municipality and to the patriarchate of which its prelate was the 
acknowledged head. The imperial Pontifex wore, as such, a cone-like cap (galermj^ which was 
assumed with the office by the Roman Bishop on certain state occasions, when the episcopal mitre 
temporarily laid aside — such being the present usage. This outward personal badge pictorially 
marks the gradual rise of the Papacy, and significantly indicates what a large accession of titles and 
prerogatives have been added by its head to those originally possessed by the ancient Pontifex : 
which gave that functionary enormous powers, as a reference to Adams or Kcnnett will shovt the 
reader. Art historians have been divided in their pronouncements as to which Roman bishop first 
encircled the tiara with a single crown, but the probabilities are one on the side of Stephen III., both 
as he was the first who acquired legal (though forcible) profession of a temporal princedom, his 
regality being allowed by the French Eing,«and as there are no authentic portraits of any precedin^r 
pontiff with such a head-gear. Some assert that the second regal circlet was added by Boniface 
VIII., and the third by Benedict XII.; which may be true, though portraits are shown of Adrian 
T., Nicholas III. and IV., Boniface IX., and Sixtus IV. wearing the triple-crowned galerios. True 
it is that a head of a Roman bishop named Mark may be seen at Rome with a single-crowned tiaia \ 
but' this is one of those fictions for which the Papacy is notorious, in which it outwits itself by 
violating its own annals, as Mark was the fourth occupant of the see before the office of Pontifex 
was assumed in the person of Damasus. As Nicholas II., who died only twelve years befofe 
Gregory VII.'s accession, oy whom his counsels were directed, is represented with the double crown, 
it is more likely that the third was added by the latter, or by Innocent III. Intrinsically the 
question is unimportant ; relatively only does it carry a significance, as to every popish symbol is 
attached an actual meaning which is made to bear real fruits. The other parts of the ancient 
PimtifexB' canonicals arc also those of the pope in ordinary costume. li is white dress &c., and his 
tiara worn on principal occasions, plainly denoting that it is as Pontifex rather than as &. Bishop that 
he chiefly prides himself. This, too, explains Mastafs solicitude for the infallibility dogma : the 
Boman Pontifex havii^ been regarded by the ignorant as specially inspired in his oracular utterances. 

+ Bibie and Church History:— By the Rev. Henry Formby, vol. iil., p. 315. It Is surely unnecess- 
ary to tell any Bible student, or attentive Bible reader, that the Prophet*s allusion above has no more 
refereoee to the apoetle Peter than te Mr. Whalley. It is one of these meaetnas lertfffiN^ of tke 
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least, are the jnyenile pupils of Dr. ManDing's schools, '' separated from the 
protestant herd'' in the workhouses of England, and those of Dr. Cullen's 
** denominational" schools, taught hy their priestly instructors. 

And these comprehensive prerogatives aie — as the*bame youthful suhjects of 
Queen Victoria are given to understand — still claimed, if not possessed, hy the 
present Bishop of flome ; nor do they present the full sum of his joint spiritual 
and temporal titles. His immediate supporters now claim on his hehalf the 
one remaining attribute of the Deity which invests him with all the properties 
of the Triune Godhead, viz., infallible prkscience : in proclaiming which 
Romish diplomacy and guile have as completely outwitted French statesmanship 
as its auxiliary physical force, directed by the same irresistible craft, invariably 
Bticceeded, sooner or later, in subduing it in former times ; ** thus affording (to 
quote a very discriminating Eoman Catholic writer in the Standard newspaper) 
one more instance of how unequalled the most skilled laymen are to the task of 
grappling with ecclesiastics in the field of diplomacy. France (he adds) has 
been inefficiently served in the matter of the Council from the date of the Bull 
of Indiction, down to the present moment. The proposal which originally 
proceeded from the Court of Bavaria, under the inspiration of theologians well 
versed in the aims and devices of Eome, and which strongly urged on the 
Catholic Powers an attitude of active vigilance, was negatived mainly by the 
mistaken judgment and consequent indifference of France. At the same time 
this latter power allowed itself to be represented at Eome at this mighty crisis 
by a man notoriously tender to papal interests both of the temporal and the 
spiritual order, whilst its then Minister of Foreign Affairs was equally well 
known to be peculiarly open to Jesuit influence. Those of the French bishops, 
therefore, who were anxious to contend for the rights of society and of the state 
against the encroachments of ecclesiastical ambition, were left to conduct the 
unequal struggle without one atom of aid from the powerful interests for which 
they were fighting. These gallant prelates, not being at once overcome, as 
might reasonably have been expected from the conditions of the contest that 
they would be, began to imagine themselves masters of the situation ; and the 
French Government, not having any official, lay, and dispassionate reports of 
what was going on, was obliged to trust to the opinions of these heated parties 
to the struggle. But they themselves at last discovered that, though they had 
succeeded in gaining time they had made no real way against the designs on 
which the pope and his advisers are bent, and that unless civil Governments 
came to their assistance they would surely be crushed by an unreasoning but 
determined majority ; and they earnestly communicated these convictions to 
their Government. The publication in the Allgemeine Zeitung of the 21 canons, 
and the spirited dispatch which they provoked from Count Beust, at length 
aroused the French Government to a sense of its obligations. The result was 
the now notorious application of Count Daru, whose dispatch, we believe, 
reached Eome about the 25th of February. For reasons which have not been 
explained, but which are perfectly intelligible to any one acquainted with the 
Marquis de Banneville*s political proclivities, the dispatch in question, it is said, 
was not read to Cardinal Antonelli for several days. Between its receipt by the 

words of Scripture with which Romish " denominational" books of the elementary class abound. 
But then the " inerring and infallible " successor of Gregory, by giving his 8i>ecial imprimater 
to Mr. Formby's string of nursery fictions, makes short work of all appeal to reaecm or facts on the 
part of obedient Boman Catholics ; one illustration this of its designed effect. 
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Secretary of State and his reply three weeks elapsed ; the first part of the delay 
being attributed to the serious consideration the nature of the dispatch entailed, 
the latter portion being ascribed, less satisfactorily, to ' a protracted fit of gout.' 
The delay was eminently favourable to the papal see. In the first place, it 
afiforded it abundant time to hurry on meanwbile the proceedings which brought 
it nearer to the full accomplishment of its designs ; and, in the second place, it 
enabled the accomplished, sincere, but free-thinking writers in the French press 
to inoculate public opinion with the idea, which we humbly hold to be even 
politically mistaken and mischievous, that civil governments have nothing to do 
with religion, and that wbat the pope and the Council may decide is of no earthly 
consequence to the state. With every respect for the propagators of this notion 
we must be pardoned for observing that those who hold it are philosophers 
rather than statesmen or politicians, and that if they themselves were Eoman 
Catholics or had intelligent sympathy with their Eoman Catholic countrymen, 
their opinion would be more valuable that it is." 

If, then, ultramontane popery be not the Antichrist foretold in such 
unmistakable characters by St. Paul in his Second Epistle to the Thessalonian 
Church, then the Bible was never written. This scourge of the believing 
Church and of the human race in the latter days — this Yampire of our species — 
was to be known by certain marks which were to be particularly discernible to 
all. He was to be revealed as that man of aiuy the son qf perdition, who 
opposeth and exalteth himself above ail that is called Qod, or that is worshipped ; 
so that he, as God, sitting in the Temple of Ood, showeth himself that he is 
Ood ; whose coming is after the working of Satan, with all powers, and signs, 
and lying wonders, and with all deceivableness of unrighteousness. Not, be it 
observed, revealed in all the potency of his malignant and antiohristian 
proportions in one day : the mystery of iniquity would be long working in the 
visible hierarchical Church before its full revealment — yea, it was " already " 
working at the very date of the Epistle in which Paul, Sylvanus, and Timotheus 
warned their Thessalonian converts against its infiuence. 



CHAPTER III. 

DOGMATIC NOVELTIES — TEA.N8UBSTANTIA.TI0N — PEOPITABLE TEADE IN MASSES — 
SACEAMENT OP PENANCE — ANGLO-SAXON CONFESSION AND PENANCE — 
AURICULAE CONFESSION TAKES ITS PLACE — ITS UNPOPULAKITT — ITS OBJECT, 
CHAEACTER, AND ABUSES— CASUISTICAL CONFESSOES, AND THEIR USEFULNESS 
— THE DEGRADATION OP MEN IN RELATION TO WOMEN — THE INVISIBLE 
PRIEST IN THE HOUSEHOLD — THE CONFESSOR'S INFLUENCE IN THE POLITICAL 
WORLD — POLITICAL INFLUENCE OF THE CONFESSIONAL — IMMENSELY AUG- 
MENTED BY THE INFALLIBILITY DOGMA — A PROVIDENTIAL ESCAPE FROM 
FATAL LEGISLATION — PRIME COMPLICITY OP THE BRITISH PAPAL AGENTS — 
PAPAL COQUETRIES WITH KING WILLLIAM OF PRUSSIA — FEMALE AGENCY — 
MISUSE OF THE WORD POPE — CORRECTION OF A VULGAR ERROR — A WOLF 
DISGUISED — SECOND ROMAN CONQUEST OP BRITAIN — ADDITIONAL FULFIL- 
MENT OF PROPHECY. 

It is a noteworthy fact in the Western Church's history, with which all 
historical students are familiar, that simultaneously with the full development 
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of the papal power, as aforesaid^ some of those capital errors of doctrine and 
precepts of casuistry which had been long industriously working their way 
among the priesthood, received their full countenance in high places, and 
became, as early as it could be brought about, embodied into the Roman creed 
and polity. Conspicuous amongst these unscriptural novelties was the dogma 
of transubstantiation, called by Dr. South ** the most stupendous piece of non- 
sense that ever was owned before a rational world.'' * That from an early 
period certain theologians (if they deserve the name) devoted to the Roman see 
had existed, whose grovelling and materialistic conceptions had prevented them 
from " discerning " the spiritual nature of the communion of Christ's body and 
blood, and who had broached the paganish conceit of a sensible presence, and, with 
it, a sacrificial altar and priest, is too true ; and that many during the Egyptian 
darkness which covered southern Europe in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
when priestly corruption and popular ignorance was the order of the day, took 
such view of the Real Presence is equally unquestionable. Doubtless large 
numbers of the ignorant and thoughtless amongst the laity held that belief, if 
they held any, oaring really as little about it as they did about other theological 
subtleties ; but it is equally historical that it was not until the ninth century 
that this unique interpretation of our Lord's words at his last Supper became a 
question of actual controversy ; nor until a century after the Norman Conquest 
that it was widely adopted as an article of the Roman Catholic creed. Then, 
and not before, '* the doctrine of the sacraments was reduced to a methodical 
form," and the word ** transubstantiation" was brought into use to express the 
conversion of the bread and wine into the body and blood of Jesus Christ in 
the Eucharist. 

The opinion, in its gross and materialistic interpretation, owed its origin to 
one Pasohasius, a coarse-minded monk of the ninth century, who, on the 
authority of Cardinal Bellarmine (a Jesuit controversialist who died in 1599), 
** was the Jhst who had seriously and copiously written concerning the truth of 
Christ's body and blood in the Eucharist." He was triumphantly answered by 
Frudegard, Ratramn, Rabanus, Archbishop of Mentz, Johannes Scotus Erigena, 
Amalarius, Florus, and Eriger, Abbot of Lobbas — all theologians of distinction 
in communion with the Roman see; and so the controversy stood, a mere 

* Strong language I but its accuracy is shown by the devout Jeremy Taylor : " By this doctrine 
the same thing stays in a place and goes away ft'om it ; it removes A:om itself, and yet abides close by 
itself, and in itself, and out of itself; it is brought from H eaten to Earth, and yet is nowhere on the 
way, nor even stirs out of Heaven. It makes a thing contained bigger than Uiat which contains it, 
and all Christ's body to go into a part of the body ; his whole head into his own mouth,if he did eat 
the Eucharist, as it is probable tlMt he did, and certain that he might have done." 

More meritorious is the ** act of faith " that receives all these apparent contradictions with docile 
submission ; if the mystery were reconcilable with reason, what exercise would there be for the gift 
faith ? Such is the Romish priest's only comment and answer. But such reasoning will not hold 
water. The doctrine of the Holy Trinity is mysterious, and as sublime as it is incomprehensible 
<-4>ut in no aspect of it does its definition conflict with reason or logic ; and the more it is 
studied, the more perfect does its consistence become manifest to the most acute perception with 
the other parts of Divine Revelation relating to the Godhead and his dealings "with man. The 
same with all Bible truths. But the transubstantiation conceit Is at war with every axiom of 
common sense, and revolting in its every deduction. The very discussion that arose in the 
Western Church in the ninth century, before it had become incorporated into the received creed 
of the Roman branch thereof, known by the name of SfercoraniatePf sufficiently attests this ; and in 
an age less refined would at once have stopped its further promulgation. As it was, that 
unseemly controversy, of which the advanced party were the direct cause— though they naturally 
shrank fh>m it— was only settted (as a public question) by Paschasius's dictum that'** it is needless 
to distnrb oursdlves about it.'* 
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question of private speculation, on which the Western Church gave no authori- 
tative or conoiliar pronouncement, until the formal acceptance of the doctrinal 
novelty hy the Fourth Lateran Council under Pope Conti (**Innocent III*"), in 
1215. Then it was, in a more strict sense than previously, that, in Dupin's 
words, " the doctrine of the sacraments was reduced to a methodical form ; " 
and that — though Cardinals Cameracensis, Roffesis, and Cajetan, with other 
eminent Romish theologues, have frankly admitted that " transubstantiation 
cannot be proved from Holy Writ" — it nevertheless became an admitted dogma 
of the Latin Church.* 

For some years previous to this council, ** priests," writes Dupin, "had received 
money for masses, but they were forbidden to demand it." He adds, that 
^' the communion in both kinds continued in use throughout France until the 
beginning of this century, where some took both kinds by soaking the bread in 
the wine." t That prohibition was now removed, and masses being'pronounced 
efficacious for the souls in purgatory, the dogma soon proved, as it ever has 
since, one of the greatest sources of wealth which the clerical body possessed — 
to the high-priest of the imposture a means of revenue which no arithmetic 
can estimate. 

The reader has already seen that this painful controversy (preceding Home's 
full apostacy, and one of its predisposing causes) arose out of a private dispute 
between two monks of Corbie, named Paschasius and Katramn ; the former 
siding with some Germans who had adopted the new opinion, which Ratramn 
eloquently confuted : as did at a later date the incomparable Archbishop Elfrio 
of England, **to whose prolific pen (says Mr. Soames) we owe a very large 
portion of extant Anglo-Saxon literature," and whose remains " prove forcibly 
and clearly that the ancient Church of England never waived in her invariable 
testimony against transubstaDtiation4 

The incredible power with which this single dogma invested the clergy was 
almost surpassed by that of the ** sacrament of penance,'* or ** the power of the 
keys," as employed in the secret confessional by ordinary priests. Saxon " con- 
fession ^' was a voluntary declaration of scandalous offences, in order to know 
and to publicly receive the punishment morally due for their commission ; every 
sin in the view of our simple-minded ancestors requiring its corresponding 
' penance. The priest's arbitrary absolving power, independent of the perform- 
ance by his "penitent" of an adequate, or of any penance, and which "indi- 
cative absolution," as popish theologians phrase it, is all that the latter really 
seeks at the priestly hands and lips — i.e. auricular confession, as now practised 
in the Komish Church — was unknown till the end of the twelfth century. The 



*It8 precise definition, as now held by the papal sect, was not, however, given until the Council of 
Trent. Hence it was that so many, like Wickliff and his itinerant preachers, held it only in a 
qualified sense down to the Reformation period. It is important that the reader hear in mind that, 
strictly speaking, this horrible dogma was not formally adopted as an essential article of faith until 
its ** definition " by the Trentine Council, which closed its sittings in 1564. Just as that of the 
Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary, though held by a large number, was not included 
among the essential dogmas of the Latin Church until its " definition " in 1852. That subscription to 
the former was required by the then reigning hierarchy of England, and that hundreds in the sixteenth 
century were burnt for refusing to make that subscription, does not in the smallest degree remove 
the facts, as stated above. 

iJEee. SUt. (abr. edi.) vol. iii., p. 172. 
tJnglO'Saxon Ohutieh, p, 201. 
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SomilieB of Arolibisliop Elfrio, the last great confessor and mouth-piece of 
English theology before the Conquest, ** expressly deny transubstantiation cir- 
cumscribe papal pretensions, and were penned in total ignorance of indicative 
absolutions . . . Anglo-Saxon theology therefore vindicates the Reformation ; 
it speaks in general as English divines have spoken since that mighty change."* 

Among the innovations of practice consequent upon dogmas brought into 
England by the papal priesthood who followed the wake of the Conquest, there 
was perhaps no one so unwelcomely received as private confession. With the 
primitive usage of mutual confession, in accordance with the apostolic precept, 
** Confess your faults one to another, and pray one for another, that ye may be 
healed," English catholics were as we have shown, sufficiently familiar. In 
the accounts received of the earliest British Church, north and south of the 
Clyde, it appears to have been one of the wonted practices of her members to 
meet for this purpose — ^like as do the Wesleyans nowadays at their class- 
meetings, the Congregationalists, Baptists, &c., at their weekly prayer and 
conference meetings, and like as do many pious Episcopalians, for there is no 
canonical prohibition of the edifying custom — when those who were burdened 
with besetting sins gave in their experience, or opened their grief and spread 
their wants before the Church, at the same time invoking the prayers 
of those assembled on their behalf; having in view St. James's assurance, 
following his injunction (which the reader will observe was a general one, 
addressed to all Christian Churches), " the effectual fervent prayer of the 
righteous man availeth much." And again, ** Brethren, if any of you do err 
from the truth, and one convert him, let him know that he which converteth 
the sinner &om the error of his way, shall save a soul from death, and shall 
hide a multitude of sins."f 

All this, we say, was familiar enough to our English and Scotch ancestors ; 
and they sometimes went farther, and when a sin had been particularly grievous, 
and was calculated to create great scandal, the penitent made his confession of 
the same still more open, even before the assembled congregation, and consented 
to receive open rebuke from the bishop or presbyter, and to perform any public 
penance prescribed by the latter. Thus the great King Edgar, whose ** undis- 
puted superiority over the neighbouring princes, and his attention to the 
weKare of his people," says Dr. Lingard, " contributed to throw a lustre around 
his memory," and whose zeal for the purity of the Church and the reformation 
of the monasteries, which were even then relapsing into gross irregularities, 
were shining features of his illustrious reign — this powerful sovereign piously 
submitted to a course of seven yearns penance and continence, in atonement 
for the scandal of dishonouring a young lady named Wulfrith, who, to elude 
his pursuit, (he being at the time a married man) had taken refuge in Wilton 
convent, of which the child she bore him afterwards became Abbess. J 

* Anglo-Saxon Churchy pp. 202—5. 

\St. JameSt t. 16, 20. The late deeply lamented Rev. W. B. Mackensie, of St. James's, Holloway , 
addressing his parishioners, 23rd May, 1870, writes : "This prayer-meeting seems to me everything 
we wanted. God was waiting, aa it were, for it. I have myself longed for my people to meet for 
prayer. It seems to hring ns nearer to him as children." Such also is the testimony of the Rev. 
Samuel Maddock, the venerable Vicar of Ropley, and Bishops Sutton, Hants, who, like his perfect 
prototype, John Newton, long maintained these social meetings in the more remote parts of his two 
parishes. 

t Bee a clear and most interesting statement of the primitive practice of confession, by Luigi do 
Sanctis, in the November No. of The True Oatholie (p. 125) ; like every paper in that seasonable and 
ably conducted serial, as tersely expressed as it is logical and learned. 
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But, as the reader need soaroe be told, this sort of confession and penanca 
was widely different from that of closeted confession to a clergyman, with the 
conditional exercise by the latter of a confessional seal, which the papal priests 
brought into yogue ; and to which, as we have before remarked, all classes of 
English people were for a long time inveterately opposed : the more so, as with 
its introduction there was this added objection to it, that the new order of clerics 
were, as a class, notorionsly immoral. How then were they fitted for the 
exercise of such awful functions P How could a man direct the conscience of 
another who was himself a slave to lust, and practised the lowest vices 
prevalent in the community ? True, we have our Lord's injunction to the 
multitude of his disciples: ** The Scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses' seat; all 
therefore whatsover they bid you observe and do ; but do not ye after their 
works ; for they say, and do not." Popish priests are everlastingly quoting 
this text ; and the latter part of it, as well as the subjoined context, undoubtedly 
fits many of them well enough ; but the reference here is to legal definitions 
and judgments by those learned in the Mosaical law, and finds its analogy in 
similar judgments by our own legal functionaries, delivered from the judicial 
bench, or in chambers ; or, if you will, those of the judges of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, who are lajmen, and are not necessarily exemplars in their own persons 
either of piety or orthodoxy. Nevertheless, upon their judgment depends the 
action of those who are. 

But the popish confessional is something quite distinct in its nature from 
this tribunal. The consultee claims to be something more than a simple jurist, 
or a legal interpreter of a written law ; he represents for the time being the 
Sovereign Judge by whom the law was framed and ordained, as whose delegate 
and representative his decrees are irreversible, and sacredly binding on the 
conscience of his penitent. He is moreover invested with divine prerogatives. 
It is his to remit or to retain sins revealed to him in the confessional ; option- 
ally to exact a heavy penance by way of punishment for them, or a slight and 
nominal one, or none at all. Nay, he is presumed to be himself, at least for 
the time, impeccable ; and it is upon this presumed impeccability (as a con- 
fessor) that his qualification to impart spiritual and moral counsel, and to 
** direct " his penitent regarding every action of life, rests. In a word — such 
is. the Romish theory, and such its prescribed definition — the priest-confessor 
is Christ, and no other ; and the power of Omnipotence itself is not sufficient 
to reverse his judj^ment, once pronounced ! 

It was therefore a very natural question for our common-sense and matter- 
of-fact ancestors to ask themselves, and to ask each other : How, in the name 
of wonder, can a man direct the consciences of others, or impart ghostly advice 
and consolation, who is himself a depraved character, and a total stranger to 
gracious influences? Can he reprove that in another which he habitually 
practices himself? Or can he who is immersed in sensuality and the un- 
ehecked indulgence of degrading promptings, which are antagonistic te any 
spiritual life in the soul — can he assist another soul to unravel the intricacies 
of religious experience, or how to cultivate the life of God within him ? Or, 
again, can he be divinely guided in estimating the qualities either of good or bad 
actions, or of awarding the amount of punishment that shall expiate the latter P 

That such was the character of the queries popularly proposed in the early 
stages of popery, following the Norman Conquest, and that the private 
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oonfessional was an obnoxious — a justly obnoxious — novelty to every class of 
our catholic ancestors, we feel warranted in saying; and our assertion is 
founded upon the numerous satirical writings directed against clerical abuse 
of the confessional, as well as against a long train of other abuses to which it 
gave rise ; which popular satires have come down to us, and which were 
extensively read and much relished in all quarters of this island. 

Nor has this covert and cowardly contrivance of the confessional-box ever 
besn otherwise than a standing offence to the people of this country, from the 
prince to the peasant. The more so, as its very abuses, in which those who 
perhaps most chafe under it are in a manner participants, form its great pro- 
tection. The mean advantage which by its instrumentality a priest obtains 
over his penitent gives it a character that makes it justly obnoxious to a self- 
reliant and religious people. Inferior races may consent to bow their necks to 
it ; it is an institution exactly adapted to a community of sharpers, brigands, 
and slaves, and with a certain proportion of females of all grades in every 
community it possesses more or less of attraction. This we^ay independent of 
any imputation on the virtue or the motives of the larger number, but as 
purely incidental to their sex, which seeks confidence, and is prone to lean 
upon protection. But in a healthy society the confessional is, we repeat, 
peculiarly obnoxious, in that its very abuses — aye, and its worst abuses — pro- 
tect it from public assault. Speaking of its inquisitorial and too often cor- 
rupting character, the author of the Destiny of Nations says : "I wish I 
could get language strong enough for it ! The very reason people do not know 
it is that no people dare to read it aloud. Its very pollution is in this protest- 
ant country its protection.'^ And Dr. Armstrong, maintaining that the 
character of priestly questioning on a variety of subjects is of itself — ^how pure 
soever the questioned — ** an enormous «in, forbidden by the express words of 
Scripture," submits that 'Mt is contrary to common sense to suppose that God 
would ever allow or sanction the principle that the more enormous the sinful 
practice is, the more it should be kept hidden ; or in other words, that the 
enormity of the sin should be its own protector. *-That which ye have spoken 
in the ear in closets shall be proclaimed upon the housetops.' ''* 

The papal sect has now — as at all times of its existence from the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, when (under Pope Conti) it may be said to have 
been first perfectly modelled, and in working gear — a staff of experts in the 
art of confessing (i.e., of receiving confessions and ^* directing consciences"), 
and into the hands of these practised adepts in casuistry all new perverts to 
her system, whose possession is valuable, are placed. Once in their keeping, 
they are, with rare exceptions, as powerless to escape from the priestly toils as 
an unhappy fiy that has been entangled in the web of an old spider. With 
confidence may Mr. Capel assure the public, through the newspapers, that the 
young Marquis of Bute has neither withdrawn from the Eoman Church, nor is 
at all likely to do so ; that, on the contrary, he supported the Papal Zouaves, 
and subscribes liberally to the pope, (and the additional popish schools). It ia 
easily explained. The young pigeon — we beg pardon — the young marquis, 
whose plumpness makes him very valuable, is, by his own report, ** a regular 
communicant," and being so, is a regular frequenter of the confessional, 
** Knowledge," writes Dr. Blakeney, " is power ; in every sense this is true, but 

^Zteture nt Wolverhampton, p. 22, 
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man, in his intercourse with his fellow, judges of mind only by outward actions. 
Could the diplomatist see the heart — the intentions — the real feelings of those 
with whom he has to deal, he could calculate with certainty upon success. In 
proportion as a man is acquainted with human nature, does he possess power in 
intercourse with his fellow. The confessor dives at once into the secrets of the 
human bosom. From the king to the beggar, all unfold their hearts to 
him ; and officially the most ignorant priest acquires a knowledge of human 
purposes and dispositions, to which the most philosophic and acute cannot 
attain." • 

The direct influence of the confessional, as it has been always wielded ever 
since its establishment, but especially as it is now systematised under Jesuit 
teaching, is additionally obnoxious in what Dr. Wordsworth calls that ** degra- 
dation of men in relation to women," which is directly ascribable to its influ- 
ence ; which the bishop thus illustrates as its manifestations have come under 
his own notice in Koman Catholic households: — ''The father, husband, and 
master of a family finds himself dislodged from his position. He is no longer 
what he is represented to be in the most civilized languages of the world, e.g., 
in Greek oiKobca-iroTrjs, in Latin paterfamilias j in Italian ^ac^rofie, in English 
husband ; but is dethroned, as it were, from that place in the household in 
which the hand of Almighty God has set him. He is no longer the head of the 
wife, nor the father and master of the family. The confessor has supplanted 
him, and rules like a petty pope in his house ; and grants him only such a 
precarious and subordinate authority as the Koman pontiff would concede to 
kings in their own dominions. He is, as it were, a feudatory and vassal in his 
own home. And what a fearful despotism may a confessor exercise I And 
how powerful is the temptation to exercise it, when the passions are strong, and 
when the confessor sees some great spiritual end — which is paramount to all 
other ends — and which may, as he imagines, be attained by his domination. 
How different is this state of things from that assigned to husbands, and 
fathers, and masters, by divine authority in the Apostolic Epistles, and so 
beautifully represented by St. Augustine in one of his homilies ! No wonder 
that when the head of the family is thus degraded from his place, the whole 
system of domestic economy - should be disturbed, and the natural order of 
domestic relations be inverted. The father and husband and master being 
deposed from his rightful station, is tempted to forget the duties of his office, 
and, indeed, is almost incapacitated for performing them. Hence there is little 
of domestic reading of Scripture ; little of family prayer. The head of the 
family has been stripped of that domestic sacerdocy, of that household episco- 
pate, to which (according to the words of S. Augustine) he has been called and 
consecrated by God. And if, being instructed by reason and Scripture, he 
awakens to a sense of his rightful privileges and corresponding responsibilities, 
will he not resent the exercise of that so called spiritual authority which has 
usurped his place and invaded his rights, and has reduced him to state of 
vassalage P And is it not probable that he will endeavour to weaken that 
authority and destroy it P I am not surprised therefore to hear that a strong 
feeling of antipathy should prevail in France against the confessional, and 
against the enforced celibacy of the clergy. If the priesthood were married 
and had families of their own they would have more sympathy with husbands 

*F0ptry in Ui ISoeial Jjipeet, p. 174. 
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and fathers, and would be less disposed and less able to intrude beyond tbeir 
province into the domestic concerns of others." • 

There is a situation for an English father, himself a member of the papal 
sect ! And what it is should it be his nnhappy lot to hold views which fall 
short of the ultramontane theory — or, worse still, if outside of the sect— let 
the following home -picture from the pen of M. Michelet portray, for the benefit 
of those whose wives or affianced brides are being tampered with by proselyting 
priests, or their sometimes more active and persevering IsLdy-employis: — 

** The family is in question. 

** That home where we would all fain repose, after so many useless efforts, so 
many illusions destroyed. We return home very wearied. Po we find repose there? 

" We must not dissimulate ; we must frankly confess to ourselves the real 
state of things. There exists in the bosom of society — in the family circle — a 
serious dissension — nay, the most serious of all dissensions. We may talk 
with our mothers, our wives, or our daughters, on all those matters about 
which we talk with our acquaintances : on business, on the news of the day— 
but not at all on matters nearest the heart, on religion, on God, on the soul. 

** Take the instant when you would fain find yourself united with your 
family in one common feeling, in the repose of the evening, round the family 
table. There, in your home, at your own hearth, venture to utter a word on 
these matters ; your mother sadly shakes her head, your wife contradicts you, 
your daughter, although silent, disapproves. They are on one side of the 
table ; you on the other, alone. It would seem as if in the midst of them, opposite 
to you, sat an invisible man to contradict what you say ! " 

And so there does ; that man is the priest ! " The priest," continues this 
sagacious writer, himself a nominal R. C, and familiar from childhood with 
the domestic canker he so feelingly and faithfully describes — ** the priest, as 
confessor, possesses the secret of a woman's soul ; he knows every half-formed 
hope, every dim desire, every thwarted feeling. The priest, as spiritual 
director, animates that woman with his own ideas, moves her with his own will, 
fashions her according to his own fancy," f &c.,&o. 

• Notes at Paris, pp. 78—9. The bishop adds an illustration of the operations of this system 
of domestic intervention in a work entitled Cunduite d^une Dame ChrefUnne pour rivre saintement 
dans le Monde. "It is," he says "a book of counsels from a confessor to a lady of rank. The 
lady has a husband and children, and a large household of servants ; but throughout the whole 
Tolume the husband counts for nothing, and his name ia scarcely mentioned at all." 

t Priests., Women and Families. Longman & Co. published a very good translation of this work. 
Will any one explain why it was suddenly and mysteriously withdrawn from circulation, and no 
copy of it is now procurable? By the same ever-active and subtle agency, we suppose, that 
arrested the republication of Garibaldi's Monk and his Rnle in the United States. Whore, too, arc 
the copies of Paul Lewis Courrier's book on the same subject? We shall be told by crrtain secular 
journalists, whose issues are supported by protestant readers, that such works are " obscene." And 
80 they are to the obscenely disposed ; as ate the reports of the Divorce Court, or half the police and 
judicial reports, with all medical works. Ur. Blakeney's verified extracts fro m A'phonstts Liyuori, 
of which the late Dr. Home wrote, ** I have recommended your work to various friends as a book of 
standard reference, and I sincerely hope, that with the divine blessing, it may have an extensiv e 
circulation," is, with the same exquisite public moralists, "obscene," —moralists these, who elabor- 
ately review and highly commend some of those really wicked novels, condemned by Dean Stanley 
in his eloquent funeral sermon on Charles Dickens, which not only have no moral whatever, but are 
insidiously immoral in a deadly degree. Yet what says the Rev. W. J. Burke, who was a Maynooth 
priest, and a Vicar-General in the Romish Church ? »' The language ot Dens, Antoine, and Ligaori, 
is pure morality compared with the oral teaching of some college professors in the art and tactics of 
the confessional." Here we have another and a striking proof that the very evils of the confesional 
are its real protection. 
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But the unwarrantable instrumentality of the confessional as a means of 
personal and domestic enthralmeut, especially in the case of women, is seen in 
another aspect. A very small acquaintance with female character suffices to 
make it apparent that, however sacred may be ^' the confessional seal," the 
man who has been made the depositary of her most unlimited confidence, to 
whom she has consigned not only every act and foible, but who is intimately 
oonrersant with her every motive, and with every spring of action that has 
found a harbour, perhaps only a temporary harbour, in her breast, e.g. — those 
" irregular motions " which at certain seasons and under peculiar conditions of 
physical ailment or weakness, have been momentarily suggested by wayward 
impulse— that the person so possessed with every item of intelligence respecting 
her innermost life, possesses, must possess, a power over her which is next to 
absolute. She may really believe in the sacredness of the trust, even in the 
moral " impossibility " of its betrayal — as priests would persuade their peni- 
tents, — it does not alter the case. The divulgement is complete ; and supposing 
even that her mind is not of a very devout cast, a kind of instinct — female 
instinct if you will — suggests that the safer course is to maintain the relation- 
ship of mutual confidence. We say mutual confidence, as the very attempt on 
the part of a third person to pry into that region of sacred confidence from 
which even parent and husband are excluded, is of itself a flagitious act, which 
no parent or husband who is a man can otherwise regard than as a personal 
outrage and a monstrous wrong, both to himself and the subject of such 
inquiries. 

Unconsciously therefore to themselves — consciously in many cases — it is the 
cowardly instrument of the confessional that retains numbers — especially 
perverts, who are required on their admission to make **a general confession " 
to the priest receiving them — in the Romish communion. Whatever discoveries 
they may make — as most do — which may shake their belief in the system 
embraced ; whatever bitter experiences may be theirs of its hollowness and 
falsehood; an unseen, but keenly felt chain, holds them its miserable captives. 
From that ** general confession," protracted and drawn out by the professional 
adept in dissecting and anatomizing the human breast, the penitent has 
arisen and sunk down at the Prie Dieuy after receiving the priestly absolution, 
a maimed, emasculated, helpless wreck of her former self ; her virgin or her 
matronly being is changed ; a torpedo touch has struck her most vital part ; 
its venom has tainted her heart's blood, while benumbing every faculty of her 
individual nature ; and the cral'ty operator who has hitherto been doubtful of 
his prey, is now secore in his conquest. His work is achieved. The die is 
cast. The new " convert" may prove angel or devil, according as such mag- 
netic process works in difi^erent temperaments. She may still, by a miracle of 
recovered strength, escape her fetters, and be saved — ** yet so as by fire." But, 
bating such almost miraculous and exceedingly rare exceptions to the melan- 
choly rule, she will be Rome's subject till her death.* 

• Treading as we are upon delicate gronnd, we are anxious to guard the reader from unjust impu- 
tations, hastily formed, respecting individuals, perhaps of his own acquaintance. Some there are, 
who, like the authoress of Experiences of Roman Catholicism at her first (general) confession, 
positively refuse to suhmit to that searching inquiry, and the " hitter end " of that mental torture to 
which the prying inquisitor would suhject them ; and carrying their point, receive their ahsolution 
from the priest, who prudently consents to waive farther inquiry .< But what a mockery I The man 
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And even as to the boasted " seal " of the confessional, what say papist 
casuists P The following is a synopsis of Ligoori's dictum, from his Moral 
Theology : — 

** 1. ^he object for which the seal is so binding : lest the confessional shonld 
become odious to the people (Quarum revelatio redderet onerosum velodioaum). 
This reason is repeated again and again, and indeed it is self-evident. The 
eonfessional would soon be deserted if the people had not some guarantee that 
their sins would rot be disclosed. The * Saint ' does not say that the violation 
of the confidence reposed by the penitent in the confessor would be intrinsically 
evil, but he reprobates such violation on the grounds of expediency. 

** 2. The seal is to be maiDtained, even if the safety of a whole nation were 
at stake. It came out on trial that the gunpowder plot had been confessed to 
Garnet, who yet did not forewarn the nation of danger. 

'* 3. Things revealed extra confesbionally to the confessor do not come under 
the seal. 

** 4. The priest, with the permission of the penitent, may act on the know- 
ledge acquiied in confession. We would especially call attention to the follow- 
ing passage : — * If it be doubtful whether the confessor may have spoken with 
permission, the priest is to be believed rather than the penitent.^ 

** Thus, after all," says Dr. Blakeney, ** the poor Romanist is at the com- 
plete mercy of the priest ! There is no third person present to attest whether 
permission was granted or not ; but if a difference arise, the word of the priest 
is to be received rather than that of the penitent ! " 

The same writer adds :— 

" Sin only, as we have seen, is the subject of discourse in the confessional ; 
not purity, nor the beauty of holiness, — but crime in all its hideous forms ! 
Let us, therefore, take the case of a young confessor. We shall suppose, what 
is very unlikely, that he arises pure and untainted from the study of Dens, 
Bailly, Liguori, &c., on matrimony, and the relative topics that we cannot here 
even mention ; and that, with high and noble purposes, he enters at last upon 
the practice of the system for which it was deemed necessary that he should 
receive such instruction. He is bound, by the unnatural law of celibacy, in 
direct opposition to Scripture and the rule of the Apostle.* Marriage is 
absolutely forbidden to him ; and yet he is of * like passions ' with other men, 

-who assumes to take the place of God yields to an exigency, dictated by his penitent, which by the 
precepts of his Church renders, not only the confession, but his own absolving act, nugatory. The 
effect on a sensitively scrupulous convert, as in the case specified, is to beget painful doubts ; and 
the mind of such an one is often racked by agonizing apprehension and mistrust ; unless her 
better judgment satisfies her that she has fulfilled every reasonable requirement,, and that the un- 
answered "questions were strictly irrelavent, and attributable to the inexperience, the bad judgment, 
or the unwarrantable curiosity of the querist. Again there are others (we have known such) who 
at their periodical confession make what they conscientiously regard a clean breast, after close self 
examination ; and in reply to farther questioning, avow that their confession is dosed. There are few 
Hecular priests officiating among the middle and higher ranks, who would in such a case feel it 
prudent to withhold absolution, as the penitent possesses the right of appeal to the bishop, who, as 
a rule, labours to avert scandal in his district. A domestic chaplain to an old R. C. household would 
himself exercise a wise prudence in the exercise of his confessorial duties, or he might per- 
chance be soon relieved of his chaplaincy. In the case of some silly " convert " dupes of the highest- 
rank the power and caprice of the family confessor are notoriously exercised more absolutely. The 
same witli a few old Roman Catholics of rank who have of late been drawn into the meshes of the 
religious orders, and are insane enough to accept Jesuits or Dominicans as ohaplaixuu 

•1 Cbr.vii.;'l2Vm.iii. 
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for even tbe Apostles were suoh.** He has a human heart, out of which, 
alas ! proceed * evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, thefts, false- witnes^s, 
blasphemies ; ' f and it is his lot, as well as that of others, to war against * the 
world, the flesh, and the devil.' Tt will scarcely be denied by any that the 
way to live chastely and righteously is not only to pray for grace but also to 
use the means of grace. * The way to avoid the forbidden fruit is to avoid 
the forbidden tree.' Would a man live chastely, let him abstain from the 
occasion of sin, and let him not go into temptation, nor * stand in the way of 
sinners,' nor allow unchaste and impure thoughts to rest for one moment in his 
bosom. Such thoughts, when they come, should receive an immediate dismis- 
sion, and for this end prayer is all powerful. 

'' See a young priest, bound by an unnatural law of celibaey, placed at the 
head of a parish or congregation. Let us suppose that he desires to live * as it 
beoometh the Gospel.' In what a painful position is he I He longs to abstain 
even from the thought of sin, and much more from its mention and occasion ; 
but this he cannot do, for his very vocation requires him to listen to details of 
a corrupting character. He walks, and he must walk, upon the brink of a 
precipice ; and he cannot betake himself to the high road of holiness, by 
abstaining from everything that would suggest what is forbidden and polluting 
to the mind. 

** Characters of every kind kneel by his side. He listens to subjects which the 
wife would not mention to her husband — which the daughter would blush to 
repeat even to her mother. He must, whether he will or not, give ear to 
matrimonial secrets — aye, and help to draw aside even the curtains of the 
marriage bed. Day after day this is his inevitable duty. He has a human 
heart — alas ! a wicked heart — and from human lips are poured forth confessions 
of voluptuousness, and sin, and guilt in every form. He must feel that he 
bears, indeed, a heavy burden, and that he holds an office, \<^hich, without 
danger, angels alone could fill. His mind, the receptacle of all the impurity 
of his distrinct charge, must at length sufier by the contact. It has been well 
said — 

' Vice ia a monster of such fk'ightful mien, 
That to be hated, Qeedi but to be seen ; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We flist endure, then pity, then embrace.' " t 

For a searching exposS of the working of the confessional, even in our own 
community, — of the perfectly arbitrary definitions by different priests, and 
those living near each other, of ** mortal " and " venial " sins, showing clearly 
that such distinctions are determinable, not by any settled oanon, but by the 
pure caprice of individual confessors — as well as of the shameful abuses to 
which this irresponsible and terrible pow^r, lodged in men of all shaded of 
character, is constantly liable, let the reader (the most virtuously trained 
female reader may do so without a blush, except one of indignation,) atten- 
tively peruse Mrs. lUchardson's Exj^eriencea of Roman Catholicism. Wisely 
has her uncoloured narrative been as yet unnoticed by popish journals, doubtless 
in dread lest it should come under the eyes of their own readers, who could 
not fail to be struck with the faithfulness of the picture drawn by her. 

• AetSf xiv., 15. f Matt.f xv., 19. t Fopery in Us Social Aspect, p. 168* 
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Romisli oontroyersialists, reokoninfi: on the ignorance of their readers, main- 
tain that the confessional is eminently conducive to the morals of a community, 
and point to the proverhial modesty and chastity of the rustic female population 
in Ireland. It is no illustration at all. Female modesty has always heen a 
characteristic of rural life in Ireland ; and is so far from heicg traceable to 
popery or priestly influence, that it is (though it is painful to draw comparisons 
in such a ease) more marked in those districts under good protest ant oversight 
than where popery is dominant. From which class, we ask', is the prostitution 
of Irish cities and seaports, of Liverpool and New York, drawn ? Scarcely one 
of these unfortunates has had a protestant training. The latest report of the 
proportion of illegitimate to legitimate births in Paris is 29 per cent. ; in 
Vienna, 51 ; in Rome, 75 ; the last being only the number of this class received 
in foundling hospitals ! While bad as London is, the statistics of 1865 only 
report 4 per cent. The number, we grant, is yearly increasing, as is infanticide 
—and so are popish chapels and confessionals. Without connecting the two— for 
other direct causes, to which we shall in time refer, have fruitfully promoted 
Tice in the British metropolis — it is unquestionable that illegitimate births do 
increase amongst us proportionately to the spread of popery and semi- popery. 
Nor must it be forgotten that both give encouragement — priests and priestly- 
conducted journals openly and unblushingly — to those nightly haunts of dissi- 
pation and flaunting prostitution to which the fast advancing profligacy of the 
metropolis is directly traceable. Ask either of that band of French women 
whose shameless exhibitions in a London Music Hall, infamously notorious as 
the central rendezvous of illicit intrigue and brazen harlotry, lately called for 
magisterial interference and suppression, what religion she professes P and it 
will be found that she is " a good catholic ;" one who may be seen at mass in 
the adjoining Chapelle de Notre Dame de France, if not on every ** day of 
obligation," at certain regular seasons of devotion; one who scrupulously 
abstains from flesh meat on Fridays, and never misses at least an Easter con- 
fession and communion. Did the popish journals join in the otherwise. general 
reprobation of a performance on a public stage, the gross bestiality of which 
called down the unanimous condemnation of every protestant journal, and of 
tho83 less fastidious papers which are purely secular ? We appeal to their 
columns in proof that they stood aloof in the unqualified censure which those 
paganish orgies provoked. It is in the rank soil of vice and profligacy that 
popery and superstition And the necessary nutriment for their luxuriant 
growth.* 

• The Daily Telegraphy commenting upon this species of imported sensualism from ** Catholic 
France," sensibly remarked : *' The fact is that even the vicious are weary of the perpetual harping 
upon the same stringps of sensationalism ; hence the spasmodic eflort for greater coarseness and more 
desperate acrobatic feats. Is there nothing else in the vrorld of ballet except deficient dress and 
redundant insinuation ? An enormous patronage would reward the managers who knew how to 
unite gaiety and novelty with a regard for the vast power which entertainments possess in really 
helping to refine the popular taste and soften the manners after a healthy fashion." To whom, we 
ask, do the unprincipled caterers of this " greater coarseness and more desperate acrobatic featB" 
resort for its supply, still more to deprave our London youth ? To whom but to its skilled professors 
in " Catholic France " ? There is before us, in a leading popish journal, besides an advertisement Of 
the Alhambra performance, a glowing editorial panegeric of the part taken in it by some of -these 
most "desperate" artistes. Imagine such a thing in a protestant journal, professedly religious 1 
No falsehood, be it here remarked, is more mendacious than that which is occasionally uttered by 
popish claimants for chaplaincies in jails and workhouses — and importunately echoed by several of 
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But moral purity apart^ look at the proportion of homioidal crime in Ireland; 
almost confined to popish districts, as compared to Great Britain ; or even to 
Belgium and Northern Italy, where priestly influence is less absolute. Late 
returns exhibit a yearly average of 235 in Ireland to 72 in England and Wales 
— 33 in one case in each million against 4 in the other. The proportion, we grant, 
is greater in some popish countries : e.g., in Sicily, 90 ; in Naples, 174 ; and in 
the Papal State, under its late government, 113 to every million. And keep in 
mind that of those numbers returned by an order of the House of Commons in 
1853 and 1862, respectively, it is shown that while their increase by criminals 
professing to belong to the Established Church had in the latter year been nine 
per cent., those by popish criminals had in the same time, as previously, increased 
forty-one per cent. While the distinct statement of Mr. Nugent, the salaried 
R.C. chaplain of Liverpool Jail, made in 1865, represented that crime amongst 
the popish was four times as great as among the protestant females of that 
city. 

So much then for the " moral*' influence of a self-styled ** Church," using the 
confessional, as compared with that of one of which it is not a recognized 
institution on even the most neglected and indifferent of its nominal members. 
Let protestant clergymen and their lay assistants unflaggingly prosecute those 
labours among the poorer part of their flocks in our great cities which have 
been so hopefully inaugurated, and the disproportion will soon become con- 
siderably greater. But in the meantime let not the Legislature subsidize popish 
crime by creating popish chaplaincies, at the expense of protestant ratepayers, 
and raise their salaries in proportion to its increase ; in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Select Committee of the House of Commons of May 
30th, 18701 

*' But the most corrupting device that the wit of man has ever contrived," 
writes Captain Basil Hall, " is the celibacy of the clergy ; and until that deep 
curse be removed from the nations of the Continent where the Roman Catholic 
religion prevails, there seems not to be a gleam of hope of their obtaining that 
degree of domestic virtue without which no genuine political freedom can be 
hoped for. So long as there exists a numerous, widely-spread, and educated 

onr daily journals— viz.— that their criminal population is almost wholly drawn from those who are 
" virtually non-catholic8,*\who" habitually neglect the confessional," If such be the case, why these 
practical apostatizers are obviously legitimate subjects for good protestant teaching and reformation. 
But the statement is completely disproved by the police records ; and an honest inquiry amongst the 
class would show a very opposite result. Can Lord Howard deny that multitudes of prostitutes 
resort to the confessional, at least at Easter ? Can he deny that the class infesting Rome pay, or 
paid^^ an annual tax, which swelled the papal exchequer ?— that in popish countries (and why not in 
England ?). professed thieves, brigands, and foot-pads, — aye and hired bravos— receive the sacrament 
at stated times ? How then can we wonder at the result of a Parliamentary Inquiry (set forth in 
Paper 233, Sess. 1863,) which shows that *< although the popish population of England and Wales 
does not amount to one-twentieth part of the inhabitants, yet one fifth of the inmates of our jails 
are Roman Catholics ; that the pioportion of crime in Scotland is still greater ; that in London nearly 
one-fourth of the crime is Romish ; that the prisoners committed in 1865 to four of the London 
prisons amounted to 21,000, of which, actually 7207, or one-thirdt were Romanists ; so that in the 
metropolis, at least, one jail out of every four is the visible fruit, more or less, of Romish teach- 
ing? " We copy irom The Bulwark of Sep. 1st, 1870, published by Seeleys, Jackson, & Halliday (a 
trustworthy and invaluable periodical, which every British protestant should possess) ; which adds, 
on the authority of the Tablet^ that of the whole number of prisoners in 122 county and borough 
jails, nearly one-fourth are Romanists ; and that where large numbers of Irish are congregated, as 
in liverpool, more than one-half are Romanists. See the Protettani Beacon for Nov. 1870. 
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dlass of men whose interests are entirely separate from those of the rest of the 
Country, abd whose maDners are necessarily, and by universal usage, understood 
to be profligate, it is in vain to expect that domestic morals will be pure. Were 
it possible, indeed, to detach this privileged class from the rest of the community 
there might be a hope ; but wheD, through the medium of public preaching, 
and, above all, of oral confession, and the innumerable other methods by which 
the priests obtain free admission everywhere in those countries, they succeed 
in establishing their influence, there is little or no hope left. It is needless, 
and would only be painful and disgusting, to go into any details. But this 
may be said, that the wide-spread looseness of domestic manners in Jtaly, 
Austria, and other countries where the same system prevails, not only has its 
origin in the undue influence and profligate habits of the priests, but owes its 
continuance to their instrumentality. This depravity pervades all classes to 
such an extent, that shame is out of the question I and the ^ispers of con- 
Bcience being, especially with such machinery, the easiest thing possible to set 
at reet, vice has it all its own way." * 

Even Dr. O'Croly, a Roman Catholic priest, is fain to record the following 
testimony to the early eflect of the rule of priestly celibacy : ** The prohibition 
of clerical marriages did nothing but corrupt the morals of the clergy ; it gave 
occasion to illegitimate and promiscuous intercourse, and to deep hypocrisy, 
from the necessity of concealment. The fatal eflects became every day more 
manifest. The seeds of immorality took deep and extensive root, until, at 
length, in the tenth century, trampling upon canons and statutes. Church rules 
and Church ordinances, upon every law, human and Divine, churchmen cast 
aside the flimsy veil of exterior regularity, and exhibited clerical profligacy in 
all its native deformity. At that inauspicious period the clergy of all ranks 
shook off the restraints of ecclesiastical discipline, and reduced the statutes of 
celibacy to a dead letter. They did not all, indeed, enter into the marriage 
state, which would be only a return to primitive usage — a step not to be con- 
demned ; but, opposing themselves to the Divine law, they formed illegitimate 
connections, and the Church, which was said to be infallible and undefiled, 
groaned under the influence of courtezans, and the dominations of.ecclesiastical 
bastards. Priests bishops and popes revelled in the excesses of sensual 
debauchery, to the disgrace of religion and the scandal of Christendom. 
Ratherius, Bishop of Yerona, who lived in that ag6, says that * the clergy were 
in general so immodest, that scarcely a priest was to be found flt to be ordained 
bishop, and scarcely a bishop fit to confer ordination.' He recounts several 
shocking stories respecting the behaViour of ecclesiastics ; and he charges them 
principally with holding infamous conversation with profligate females. Pope 
Sergius and Pope John the Eleventh — the latter son of the former, by his 
concubine Marosia — and other pontiffs of the same description, by their open 
profligacy, set the example to the inferior clergy of throwing off that mask 
which might otherwise conceal their debaucheries from the eyes of the world" f 

** Consider," writes Dr. Blakeney, ** the influence which the priest possesses 
over those who acknowledge his pretensions. He is regarded in a fourfold 

• Schloss Hainfieldy p. 198. The above was written before Italian unity, and the abrogation by 
Austria of the Concordat. For a pleasing picture of the improvement, socially and morally, going 
ca in Italy, under its National School Board, see Mr. Probyn's JEtsays, 

t Inquiry, ^o, Dublin, p. 258. 
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point of view, — physician, counsellor, father, and judge ; in fact, as God in 
the confessional. Irrespective even of character, he is venerated as God's 
vicejrerent, invested with powers of a superhuman kind.* "Viewed in this 
light, he can exercise control by advice. What earthly parent, judge, or coun- 
sellor, in the estimation of the devout Romanist, could have half the influence 
of the confessor P Regarded as one who possesses authority from God to for- 
give sins, and to change the elements of bread and wine into the Lord of life 
and glory, his advice is all potent, and influence unbounded. He can exercise 
control by threat. He holds the secrets of his penitent in his hand, and can, 
therefore, mould him at his^will. Suppose that his object is to compel A to 
adopt a certain line of conduct towards B. If A be unwilling to carry out the 
priest's wishes, then a gentle hint, to the effect that he will give some intima- 
tion of a delicate affair to By or to some one else whose displeasure A dreads, 
will at once, in all probability, compel A to yield implicit obedience. Probably, 
in reply to this, it will be said, that the seal of the confessional would operate 
as an effectual bar to such unfair dealing. But there are various ways by 
which that seal can be evaded. We have seen that the priest, with the license 
of the penitent, may disclose a matter revealed under the seal. At an un- 
guarded moment, or under the powerful influence of priestly control, the peni- 
tent may be induced to grant the license. The priest is to be believed iu 
preference to the penitent if it be doubtful whether such a license was granted, 
or if the penitent even aver that he did not grant it. How readily may a 
priest, acting upon the principles of equivocation and dissimulation, avail him- 
self of this. Whatever is revealed, save in the very act of confession, does not 
come under the seal. How easily may a priest draw his penitent into such 
confessions ! Let us consider some instances in which obviously the confessor 
exercises great control in the domestic circle. Is there a point to be regulated 
between husband and wife : here the confessor steps in. He pries even into 
the marriage bed ; and if the husband or wife do not follow his injunctions, he 
can inflict upon them that which is conceived to be, of all others, the most 
fearful punishment — the withholding off absolution ; or, if they disregard 
them, he may compel other relatives to interfere. He conftrols, according to 
his own fancy, the parent's conduct towards the child, and the child's conduct 
towards the parent. If the parent be a protestant, he can set the child as a 
watch upon his father, and he fortifies his mind against his heretical influence 
and control ; or if the child of a Romish parent become protestant, he can com- 
pel the parent to turn his child out of doors, thus carrying out the Canon Law, 
by threatening to withhold absolution. Liguori says, 'that a parent is bound to 
denounce his own child to the Inquisition, and that the child, in the same 
manner, is bound to lift up his hand against his parent. The confessional will 
at once discover whether the parent has a heretical child, or the child a 
heretical parent ; and the threat to withhold absolution will draw, in either 
case, the disclosure from the devout member of the Church. Even in the 
making of wills, and the settlement of property, how great is the influence of 
the priest I If a member of the family displease him, or be obnoxious to the 
Church, the confessor uses his influence to deprive him of his heritage. If a 
son or daughter become a protestant, the confessor carries out the Canon Law, 

• Dens distinctly says, that he it Ood in the confessional.— n. 160, torn. yi. Dub., 1832. 
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and compels the parent to strike out the name of the delinquent from the will. 
The same power exists in the making of wills favourable to the Church. The 
confessor may further not only use his influence, which is almost unbounded, 
in order to obtain property, but he may require, as a satisfaction for certain sins, 
that money be left for masses, or property to the Church." * 

But enough of priestly influence through the confessional in domestic life. 
Its mischief-working power in the political world forms a wider subject for 
illustration and analysis, and one that will often appear, though unmentioned, 
to the discerning reader in the following pages, f In this, its potency for evil, 
working through female influence, is now, as it has often been since first the 
terrible tribunal was set up through papal contrivance, wonderfully displayed. 
The noiseless presence, the usurping tread, the prying inquisition, the basilisk 
eye of the confessor, in the chambers of the palace, the home of the statesman, 
the diplomatist, the legislator, and sometimes (though, we grant, less so than 
with any other class of public officials) of the judge, have made themselves felt 
in circles far and wide ; in ministerial changes — in military projects and their 
sanguinary execution, as now witnessed on the Continent— in dynastic alter- 
nations — in revolutions — in wholesale massacres. Nor is it too much to say that 
in the most flagitious of these movements a woman has been the priestly 
medium for compassing its fell designs. '^ The confessional," wiites Dr. 
Blakeney, ** is a widespread conspiracy against the liberties of nations. Con- 
fessors are all subject to their respective bishops, and bishops again to the pope 
(now more abjectly than ever). The pope has only to communicate his wish 
to the bishops, and thus, touching the spring of action, move the whole body." J 

* Poptry in its Social Aspect^ pp. 174, &c. See the Will Case of the late Mr. Moreton of 
Liverpool — of Mr. £gan of Dublin. 

+ There are, it is true, executive rulers— like the present sovereigns of Austria, Belgrium, Bavaria 
and Portugal, — who select unintrig^ing confessors, and who do act with independence in their 
public policy ; but that is an accident of individual character. Another occupant of the same throne 
may, through maternal or connubial influence, be an uncompromising bigot, and plunge the same 
country into a sea of anarchy and lengthened contest between the clerical and liberal parties. 
History furnishes many such \faming examples. Writes Dr, Blakeney: "The confessor of a 
King of France used to say, — 

" With my God in my hand, and my King at my knee, 
Who can greater be?" 

'* He may compel the king, by a threat of witholding absolution, to persecute his protestant 
subjects. The decree of Nantes, which granted toleration to protestants, was revoked by the French 
monarch, Louis XIY., and a cruel and fearful peisecution of protestants followed as the result. 
This was accomplished by the intrigues of the Romish party ; and who can doubt that the confessional 
was employed for this purpose, and w?ll again be so employed even in Britain, wherever o^ces of 
state and places of trust, are held by Roman Catholics ? The confessional controls the subject, and 
can render even the monarch helpless. When France was placed under an interdict in the time of 
Philip Augustus, that monarch defied the papal power, calculating upon the loyalty of his barons 
and people. But miserably deceived, he, at length learned that loyalty to the Church, in the esti- 
mation of Romanists, takes the precedence of loyalty to the crown. His own people, influenced 
through the confessional, were preparing to take up arms against him and that compelled him to 
yield." 

t Popery in its Social Aspset.** In a two-fold sense was the war now desolating France, the direct 
and immediate result of this cursed confessional. First, the Jesuit party, working upon the poor 
superstitious Empress, and employing every other agency in its power, stirred up that out-djring 
traditional, though senseless hostility to Germany — Prussia in particular — which resulted in a 
national demand to be led on " to Berlin." The Emperor, whose antecedents and native bias prove 
that he had no share in the popular antipathy, on any religious grounds, was powerless to oppose 
successfully the well organized machinations of the priests. Against his own judgment, he gave the 
word for the Quixotic crusade ; with i^hat result the world is too familiar. Secondly, the opposition 
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This oneness of aotion is effectually secured under the operation of the new 
dogma of papal infallibility ; which was, as is patent to the world, the special 
object of the ultramontane party in its conciliar definition. Hitherto popish 
bishops possessed a certain measure of independence ; now they possess none. 
Hitherto, though the papal power was enormous and to a great extent irres- 
ponsible, yet the Gallioan principle practically ruled the action of the Roman 
Churoh, viz., that ** the pope's definitions were infallible as soon as they had 
received the express and tacit consent of the Church " (expressed through the 
Episcopate). "This," says the 2Vi6/tff, ** is now a condemned heresy." And 
the Unitd Cattolica, commenting upon the recent condemnation of the 
"heretical" precept, says: ** The Council has adopted the famous phrase of 
the Archbishop of Westminster's PaUoral, that * the pope is infallible apart 
from the consent of the episcopate, and turned it into Latin. This is a glory 
for England, and for the Archbishop of Westminster.' " 

Descending from courts and cabinets, Papal Rome employs, and in the aggre- 
gate with perhaps greater effect in the present day, useful agencies among 
those in the lower — even in the lowest — stratum of society. Hence have her 
crafty agents in England laboured of late to introduce these well-trained min- 
isters of sedition and treason into our jails, a step preparatory to their introduction 
into workhouses. Respecting the former innovatian, in which the papal garrison 
has beennotively aided by the present Government, we shall for the present be con- 
tent to quote a warning passage from the clever work of *^A prison Matron," entitled 
Prison Characters Drawn from Life: — 

''I am about to take the unpopular side of a great question, for 
I am about to enter my protest against resident Catholic priests in 
protestant gaols. Wrong or right in my convictions, I am of opinion 
that a false step has been made, and I take this opportunity to urge my 
feeble protest against this new, and, I believe, this alarming innovation. Qod 
forbid that I shonld advocate in these pages any attempt to force the religion of 
the Established Church down the' throats of men and women of creeds different 
from our own, or that I should say one word to deprive those truly earnest of 
that consolation which to their minds can only be offered from the lips of a 
Catholic priest. Let-the Roman Catholic prisoner have his religion uninterfered 
with, but do not place his minister on an equality with our own chaplains, and 
give him power to work irreparable harm. ... I maintain, then, in the first 
place that the introduction of resident or established catholic priests into our 
prisons is a great mistake. T assert that it is a mistake as regards the order of 
the prisons, the dicipline of the prisoners, the well-being of prison officers. It 
introduces another element of discord into a world composed already of dis- 
oordant atoms, and waiting but a sign to burst forth into a frenzy ; it will tend to 

to the Duke of Aostas acceptance of the Spanish throne, in 1868, was, as it now appears, the sole 
work of his duchess's eo^feuoTt under whose '''direction" she remained firmly opposed (in her 
husband's person) to the combined solicitations and efforts at accommodation of General Prim's 
agents, backed by Victor Emmanuel, who was stongly favourable to his son's acceptance of the 
proffered crown. The consequence was the offer of it to the Prince of Hohenzollem; French interference 
-.and the War. Even the later consent of the Duke of Aosta has been obtained by the pope'a 
apprehension of the choice falling upon a protestant candidate (in which he has been purposely 
cajoled), resulting in his sending for the Duchess's confessor, and instructing him to withdraw the* 
prohibition from his lady- vassal which had hitherto governed her husband's action in the matter. 
Tet we are told by the popish journals that the days of priestly interference with sovereigns ftnd. 
governments are altogether things of the past I 
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no one's comfort, and it will add to every one's responsibility. The -Roman 
Catholic prisoners are easily taught — is there a catholic priest in oHr Govern- 
ment prisons who will deny this ? — that their officers, from the lady super- 
intendent downwards, are out of the pale of the true faith, and are to be 
regarded as miserable sinners, worse than those over whom the laws allow the 
exercise of a little brief authority. And is this teaching good for discipline ? 
. . . Again, the Roman Catholic prisoners are jealously watchful of the dignity 
and power of their priests, and woe to the matron who considers it her duty to 
report any * breach of privilege ' on the part of their minister — a duty which, 
though painful, becomes an imperative one at times. The priest mil step over 
the line of demarcation in his zeal, in most cases, it is but fair to say ; and the 
matron who is staunch to the rules may at times report the accident to the 
superintendent. Let the fact of that report reach the ears of any Roman Catho- 
lic prisoner with faith in her priest, and the matron's life is assuredly in danger. 
Let me assert here that the matrons are made the especial object of religious 
attention on the part of these energetic priests also ; that insinuative words are 
dropped as to the comfort of embracing the Roman Catholic religion, and the 
danger of remaining Protestant, and that more than one matron has been made 
unhappy in consequence, and disturbed by those religious doubts which it is the 
priest's profession to inculcate. I believe I am right in asserting that, since 
the new law concerning Roman Catholic prisoners, more than one prison official 
has gone over to Roma. . . . Looking at this question gravely and in every 
light— in the light of expediency, morality, perfect freedom in religious matters 
even in the light of prison discipline — it is a false alep^ and should be rectified. 
It is flinging a fireband into a magazine of combustible materials ; it tends not 
to the comfort of our prisoners or prison officers ; it sows dissentions amongst all 
classes ; it places our chaplains in a false position ; and it renders every one 
suspicious, and fearful of designs against one's peace " 

In a word, view popery in what aspect we will, but especially in the influence 
of its iniquitous depraving confession a.l, and the spectacle before us abund- 
antly justifies the descriptive portraiture of Dr. Wylie : " The Church (so called 
of Rome) has no right to rank amongst Christian Churches. She is not a Church, 
neither is her religion the Christian religion. We are acoustomned to speak of 
popery as a corrupt form of Christianity. We concede too much. The Church 
of Rome bears the same relation to the Church of Christ which the hierarchy of 
Baal bore to the institute of Moses ; and popery stands related to Christianity 
only in the same way in which paganism stood related to primeval Revelation. 
Popery is not a corruption simply, but a transformation. It may be difficult to 
fix the time when it passed from one to the other, but the change is incon- 
testible. Popery is the Gospel transubstantiated into the flesh and blood of 
paganism, under a few of the accidents of Christianity. . . . Wherever we find 
popery, there we find moral degradation, intellectual torpor, and physical 
discomfort and misery. Under any government, whether the free governments 
of England and Belgium, or the despotic regime of Spain and Austria ; among 
every race, the Teutonic and the Celtic ; in both hemispheres, the states of the 
Old World and the provinces of the New, the tendency of Romanism is the 
same. It is a principle that stereotypes nations. It depopulates kingdoms, 
annihilates industry, destroys commerce, corrupts government, arrests justice, 
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nndermines order, breeds revolution, eztiDguishes morality, and noorislies a brood 
of monstrous vices — murder, perjury, adultiuy, indolence and theft, massacres 
and wars. It enfeebles and destroys the race of man, and annihilates the very 
cement of society. Popery has been on its trial before the world these three 
centuries ; and evil are the effects which it has produced under Heaven where it 
has existed. It is truly * the abomination that maketh desolate.' The man who 
will not hear what the Bible has to say of popery cannot refuse to hear what 
popery has to say of itself.'' * 

Or if an Englishman's testimony be objected to take, that of a learned, expe- 
rienced and most impartial Italian, who describes that of which he was a daily 
eye witness. Sismondi writes : '^ The Church placed its commandments beside 
the list of virtues and vices, of which the knowledge is implanted in our hearts, 
aud gave them a po^er which the laws of morality could never obtain. The 
murderer, covered with blood he had just shed, keeps his fasts with devotion 
while planning a new assassination ; the prostitute sets near her bed an image of 
the Virgin, before which she counts her rosary with fervour ; the priest, con- 
victed of taking a false oath, will never forget his duty so far as to drink a 
glass of water before saying mass. The more regular every vicious person has 
been in observing the commands of the Church, the more he feels himself in 
his heart released from the observance of that Divine morality, to which he 
would have to sacrifice his depraved dispositions." f 

It is therefore peculiarly fortunate^r rather, to speak reverently and grate- 
fully, it was by a singular and preventive Providence — and it redounds greatly 
to the credit of Lord Cairns, as a keen-sighted statesman, that the Act which, 
as the Lower House had amended it, practically legalized the assumption by 
popish bishops of territorial titles in Great Britain, was properly rejected by the 
Lords. I It was one of their last, and one of their best acts, ere rising from 
their legislative duties, and one that communicated unspeakable relief to every 
real friend of civil liberty throughout the country ; as, so far from there now 
being less necessity for the legal prohibition of those titles than in 1851, it is 

* The Papacy^ pp. 14 — 191, 2. See The Times* special correspondent's recent account, abondantly 
confirmed, of the arrest of the brigand Cozzolini, a wretch steeped neck-deep in murders, robberiei, 
and arson. He called himself a " son of Mary addorata," wore her image, a bag of relics, and a 
hoit — naj, enjoyed a reputation for " sanctity." 

^Italian Republics, ix. p. 254. The Ven. Archdeacon Sinclair, vicar of Kensington, remarks in 
his candid and comprehensive work, The Morals of the Church of Home : " With regard to morals, 
I have long been of opinion that the principles inculcated by popish teachers in writings widely 
circulated and continually quoted as of the highest authority in that Church, are not sufflcienUy 
held up to reprobation ; aud we thus put aside a formidable weapon, offensive and defensive, which 
the Ood of truth and purity has put into onr hands, and of which, for the security of our people, it 
U our duty to avail ourselves " (p. 4). And again : " In reference to the seventh Commandment, I 
may observe that there is scarcely any abomination which thene fomenters of evil (Romish Casuists) 
do not justify or extenuate. In the works of Antoninus Diana alone there are passages relating to 
adultery, fornication, and lasciviousness of every kind, which almost exceed belief; and it is a 
melancholy fact, that, hateful as are the maxims of Romish Casuists on this subject, the questions 
which it is the duty of confessors to ask, are still more atrocious" (p. 23.) Ladies of the greatest 
refinement may advantageously consult a small work by Miss Catherine Sinclair, the gifted sister 
of the venerable Vioar of Kensington, entitled Memoirs of the English Bible, for a striking exposure 
of the practical working of the confessional. Also her Beatrice*; the perusal of which has deterred 
many a young lady, and some of maturer years, from joining the popish sect. 

X We have nothing to say of its applicability to Ireland, where the old Catholic Church is disss- 
tablished, and where the popish sect has permlttedly enjoyed the use of these titles for centuriei 
past. It would perhaps have been wise to have passed the Act, limiting its operation to Irelandi 
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manifestly increased tenfold. The plea of << persecution" we shall in another 
place show to be wholly unfounded ; when we shall also exhibit, on Romish 
authority, what is involved and so implicitly sanctioned by our Legislature in 
the permitted assumption of those territorial titles. 

Between an *' Archbishop of the Roman Catholics in the district (or diocess) of 
Westminster," and an " Archbishop of Westminster," there is, as will be 
shown farther on, a difference, not only theoretically and sentiiaentally, but 
practically, suck as the protestant supporters of the Qovernment measure (if 
they in reality tare anything about it) little conceive ! The latter involves 
claims, temporal as well as spiritual, over the entire population of the district 
designated, such as are not exercised or claimed by the legal Primate, or the 
Bishop of London ; claims, which, as far as the popish population are concerned, 
their Church possesses ample powers to enforce, and which are totally incompa- 
tible with their allegiance to the throne, or their subserviency to the civil law 
of the land ; claims, to which the bulk of English papists would themselves bo 
strongly averse. A spiritual despotism may exist in our midst, to which many 
may perforce succumb ; but let not a British Parliament give it a legal sanction, 
and strengthen its power! That is what the unconditional repeal of the 
Ecclesiastical Tithes Act would do. Under its repeal, the Canon Law, whose 
operation is now partial, would at once become in effect British law, solemnly 
binding on the conscience of every papist, and supplanting the Civil Law. 
** Liberal " politicians who are so officiously impatient to concede this matter to 
the clamour of the popish hierarchy, are, we presume, unaware that (except by 
the few whom the latter use as their tools,) it is no wish of the laity, over 
whom they already ride rough -shod ; to whom it threatens a condition of 
spiritual and temporal enslavement more abject than that which now weighs on 
them. Well may the latter exclaim with emphasis, in viewing the impertinent 
zeal of many ^^liberal-minded protestants" on their behalf, '^Save us, save 
US from our friends / " 

On the very day following the providential rejection of the bill by the Lords, 
viz., on Tuesday, the 9th of August, 1870, ** a general, meeting of the clergy, 
secular and regular, of the diocess of Westminster " was held at Somers Town, 
when a fu]!^ome address was unanimously voted to ^'the Most Rev. Father in 
Christ, Henry Edward, Lord Archbishop of Westminster," in which the mem- 
orialists *' dutifully and heartily accepted, prospectively as well as retrospectively, 
the decrees of the JScumenical Council as promulgated by the Holy See; 
trusting more especially that its recent and most important Act, the definition 
of the Infallibility of the Sovereign Pontiff, may more powerfully contribute to 
the peace of the Church, by precluding internal controversies, and uniting the 
hearts of all catholics in loyal devotion to the Yicar of Christ." 

To which the would-be **Lord Archbishop of Westminster" replied, inter 
alia: "I cannot fail to add that the unity of the diocess of Westminster 
received a powerful and noble confirmation in the address of the catholic clergy 
of England and Scotland to his Holiness, which in the brief space of four days 
received nearly a thousand names. Your words, therefore, of congratulation 
to me complete the assurance of the unity which binds us together, against 
which, as it is founded upon nothing personal, nothing can prevail. I share, 
as you all know, in the profound conviction expressed by you, that the definition 
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of the infallibility of the Soyereign Pontiff gives still greater solidity to 
the structure of oatholio faith ; and that the need of that definition cannot he 
more truly appreciated than by measuring the opposition by which the world 
has endeavoured to avert it.'' 

In other words, as the Pall Mall Gazette puts it, the effect of the dogma is 
that now ** the pope is the greatest religious force in the world, and will for an 
indefinite period continue to exercise an enormous influence." 

And how completely the Romish priesthood in Great Britain — more so, in- 
deed, than the bulk of the Irish priesthood — ^were confederatlis with Antichrist 
in securing this crowning triumph, which leaves the Almighty God with no 
single attribute of omnipotence and prescience not claimed by his earthly rival 
— ^how completely they are confederated with the man of sin in this final 
scheme for undermining every throne and every constitutional government of 
the world — is exhibited in Mastai-Eerretti's own reply of July 28th, to"th^> 
Clergy of England and Scotland ; " in which not only tiieir devotion to himself 
but their particular mission is sketched out :— 

'< Although we have already congratulated the clergy of the diocess of West* 
minster on their unanimous and absolute devotion to this Holy See, and on 
their wish and anxious desire that its divine prerogatives should be more clearly 
and firmly asserted by the Holy Synod,, yet can we not fail to experience a 
renewed satisfaction in perceiving that not only the clergy of one diocess, how- 
ever large, but the whole clergy of England and Scotland, share in the same 
opinions and the same sentiments. That which you desired, beloved sons, and 
implored from God, that which you demanded of the Holy Synod, has, by the 
action of the Holy Spirit, been done ; and as thereby differences of opinion 
have been abolished, adverse sophistries rejected, and the faith of bygone ages 
sanctioned, in like manner has authority, the foundation of all moral order, 
been confirmed, the weakening and overthrow of which had caused such dis- 
turbance in human society. Since then your lot is cast in the midst of those 
who, rejecting the principle of sacred authority, have fallen into such confusion 
and dissention in opinions that no one can hear what his neighbour has to say, 
we trust, that, being the more united by that definition with the visible Head 
of the Church, when you set forth and, as it were, demonstrate in this very 
fact the Church's unity and vigour, you will be able with the help of divine 
grace to labour more efjcaciously and with greater fruit in dissipating errors 
and leading souls to the truth, with all our heart. This we augur £rom your 
zeal and charity, and for a land anciently so illustrious for wligion. Mean- 
time, as a pledge of the favour of heaven and of our paternal goodwill, we 
bestow on you lovingly the Apostolic Benediction." 

The murder is therefore out ! The whole scheme unmasked I It is not to 
nominal popish rulers that Mastai and his successors will in future make their 
court, but to protestant sovereigns and presidents — ^to protestant peoples ; 
amongst whom the bishops are his official deputies, and the religious orders his 
armed garrisons. This change of papal policy, dating from the Vatican Council 
of 1870, is foreshadowed in the Tablet^ which amusingly depict^ the commence- 
ment of some coquetries on the part of the old harlot of Rome with the future 
Emperor of Germany ; against whom, and the whole race of heretical Teutons, 
her foreinost newspaper organs only a T^ek or two before urged *^ the invincible 
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hosts of Catbolic France '' to go forth, ''under the banner of onr Lady of 
Yictories," and to scatter the German confederacy to the winds. The holy 
omsade proving however a failure, and worse, the papal organ in England thus 
writes : *' The three chief catholic sovereigns of £urope have forsaken the pope. 
They are arrayed against him. The robber King of Italy is determined to 
oomplete his robbery. The Emperor of Austria, having abandoned the Romagna 
into the hands of Victor Emmanuel, now tears up the Concordat, and through 
his protestant minister, Count Beust, cunningly tempts Napoleon to become an 
accomplice with himself and the King of Italy in delivering the Yicar of Christ 
into the hands of his enemies, and stripping him of the little he still retains. 
The Emperor of the French has yielded to the temptation, and has deserted the 
policy of his people. While the Chambers were dissolved and the mind of the. 
nation engaged upon battles, he has concluded a treaty with Italy and Austria ; 
and the price of the advantage to himself is the Yicar of Christ. The price is 
paid, vdth hesitation, anxieties, and fear, no doubt ; but still it is paid. He 
was afraid of losing Savoy and Nice — yet even since the treaty has been entered 
into, a deputation from Nice has been to Florence with a petition to be received 
back into Italy. He was afraid of an alliance between Prussia and Italy. He 
was afraid of the Revolution, which still calls him traitor. He was in hopes of 
winning an ally in Austria ; but Count Beust has only promised neutrality, and 
this upon the most humiliating conditions to the French people, viz., that they 
should break their plighted word, abandon the pope in the hour of his distress, 
and descend from their high position of guardian of the Yicar of Christ to make 
common cause with his enemies. The effect produced upon the mind of Count 
Bismarck, if we may believe a correspondent from Berlin, has been precisely 
that which we should have expected. He chafed his hands as he talked over 
Napoleon's blindness in alienating the catholic party in France by a cowardly 
act of unworthy condescension to Italian cut- throats. And he has recalled the 
Prussian Ambassador from Rome to Berlin for the purpose of a conference ; he 
desires to rally the catholic sentiment in the twelve million catholic subjects of 
Prussia, and to bind it up vdth the cause of Prussia. The personal dispositions 
of King William towards the pope are well known .... It vdll probably suit 
Count , Bismarck's policy extremely well to become the protector of the pope, 
and to set himself up as the guardian of order, justice, and high morality in 
Europe. Whosoever is to play the role of the leader of Europe must neces- 
Barily reckon for the pope, who, as the Pall Mall Gazette has justly observed, 
is * the greatest religious force in the world, and will for an indefinite period 
continue to exercise an enormous influence.' The French people will hardly 
pardon Napoleon for having reversed the national policy, and for dragging the 
national honour through the dirt. It will be remembered with what moral 
unanimity the French Legislative Assembly pronounced itself against the 
usurpations of Italy, and in favour of the integrity of the papal territory, so 
lately as the December of 1867. There were but seventeen votes in, 
that Assembly in favour of Yictor Emmanuel, and 200 in favour of Pius IX, 
M. Rouher then uttered his famous * Jamais^* in the name of the Emperor. 
* Never ^^ he exclaimed, * shall Italy take possession of the Papal States ; Never 
will France permit such an outrage on her honour.' *The holy father,' ne 
•aid, ' is right to put no trust in Itedy, which has made him drink the chalice to 
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the dregs.' And again, on the same 5th of December, * the French troops shall 
remain in Rome as long as the pope's safety may require them ; and by the word 
safety the Government does not mean merely material calm, but serious 
guarantees, such as are necessary from Italy after the mockeries we have 
witnessed.' " 

The ** twelve milliofl catholic subjects " of King (or EmJ)eror) William are, 
we fear, the last nominal Roman Catholics in the world who share the super- 
lative loyalty of those who, against the energetic and persevering protest of 
the best German bishops, forced upon their Church the obnoxious dogma of 
papal infallibility. They are much more likely to forswear their allegiance to 
their ecclesiastical taskmasters ; and being already protestants in principle, to 
cut themselves loose from the papacy, and either to form an independent 
episcopal communion, or become absorbed in the evangelical bodies around 
them. Continuing catholic, they will become national, and this despite the 
indiscriminate and relentless persecution of the Archbishop of Cologne, and of 
those of the episcopal order who are not only harrowing out the mone orthodox of 
their clergy both from their parishes, professorships, &c., but suspending them from 
their clerical functions. That a residue of ultramontane prelates and priests, 
with a certain proportion of obsequous laity will remain faithful to the Mastai 
party and its new creed, may be expected, for to these alone belong the eccle* 
siastical temporalities. And it is just possible that, from motives of state 
policy, inspired by papal intrigue, these may be sustained by the Government 
of William. But it is impossible that the public mind of any part of Germany 
can fall into the ranks of a faction, however dominant, against^hich all their 
later instruction, under such men as Dollinger and his oo-thiakers, and their 
native good sense must vehemently revolt. 

Nevertheless it is well, and may be suggestive, to observe what is taking place 
east of the Rhine, and to note, in the words of T?ie Rocky that ** even amid 
the liberalism and enli^^htenment of Germany the proscription is still carried 
on." To quote the Pall Mall Gazettey ** The energetic Archbishop of Cologne 
does not allow the grass to grow under his feet. Victim follows victim. To 
the list of the professors of Bonn, whom without the smallest shadow of a 
right, he has thought fit to depose, mnst now be added Professor Hilgers. But 
the mere stopping of his academic functions is not all. If — so the Professor 
has been informed — he does not submit (to the infallibility) within a month he 
will be further suspended, a sacria," And the Saturday Review reprints from 
the Allgemeine Ztitungy a letter written by the parish priest of Unkel on the 
Rhine, in answer to the mandate of the same archbishop, ordering him to sub- 
scribe an act of submission. The following is the letter : — 

'* The Archbishop demands of the undersigned parish priest an unconditional 
submission to the Vatican dogmatic decree of July 18, though the Apostle says 
that * we should speak ever according to the law of liberty.' This Christian 
liberty involves the notion of individual moral responsibility, and therefore 
excludes the demand of an unreasoning and absolute obedience. I am bound, 
then, in conscience to declare that I can neither believe nor teach the new 
dogma of the personal infallibility of the pope, and if this leaves me no alter- 
native but either to become a hypocrite before God and man, or to lose my oflBce 
and my bread, I had rather — if it must be so — choose the latter. In humili^ 
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of heart I bow before the Lord, to whom I have borne testimony in the Church 

for above twenty-five years by word and doctrine, and who has not without 

some wise purpose ordained this trial of faith for me. 

*< W. Fangeemann, D.D., Parish Priesi 
" Unkel, October 22, 1870;' 

'^ The Archbishop," says The Rocky ** has also chilled on the Processors at 
Bonn — the conductors of the anti-infallibilist Theologisches Litteraturhlatt — 
to sign a profession of their unconditional acceptance of the decree. Here, 
also, the demand has been unanimously refused. At home, amongst ourselves, 
Dr. Manning's organ seeks to hide unpleasant revelations of a divided house 
under cover of an * Address to the Holy Father,' protesting * against the 
invasion of Rome.' But even here he has been checkmated, for Bishop Clifford 
has issued a circular to his clergy, warning them against getting signatures 
from their congregations for any documents not authorized by himself or his 
Vicar-General." • 

Concurrently with these arbitrary proceedings in Germany, we read in 
IjUniterSf though 'Hhe statement is made in mingled grief and admiration," 
that ** the principal movement in behalf of the Roman restoration comes from 
Germany, from those very people who are making such a bitter war against us. 
And yet France was the country towards which the pope had shown so many 
preferences. What do we do in return P We take as our comrade in arms the 
miserable braggart who described the Papacy as * the cancer of Italy ! ' " 

" The Court of Berlin," writes Catholic Opinion, " is doubtless favourably 
disposed towards the Papacy. Mere respect for the catholic portions of Germany, 
which have furnished such formidable contingents to the Prussian army, and so 
contributed to its unprecedented successes, demanded that the mouth-piece of 
the allied forces should respect, and cause to be respected, the sovereign rights 
of the Roman pontiff." 

The old story, and the old, old policy ! Whichever power is the strongest, 
that one does the popish beast seek to enlist — on that one does the harlot of 
prophecy, true to her traditions, lavish her smiles, and bestow her blandishments. 
To-day she leers on heretical Germany ; to-morrow she will be ready to coquet 
with schismatical Russia ! 

But to resume the more immediate subject of this chapter. It is ajiother 
fact in history, with which -every class of persons particulary in the British 
Isles and in this day — from the prince to the peasant, from the heir to a coronet 
to the child of the rustic who follows the plough and resorts to the parish day- 

«— ' — ■ ■ ■ ■ -. - ■ — — ■-■■■■ ■■_■■■■ I-. ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ , 

• The Boek is slightly mistaken here I The amiahle " Bishop of Clifton " was himself checkmated 
by those of the religious orders in his diocesa, who, taking a prompt initiatiye, procured the sig- 
natures of a large number of **the faithful" to the said address; an address so abjectly servilef 
and so every way unpatriotic, that one is fairly staggered at the fact that it could have obtained s^ 
dozen signatures among even the popish laity of England I Certain it is no such instrument 
would have been signed by them thirty years ago. ** It seems wonderful," writes The Constitution^ 
•* that any Englishman should sign "such a slavish document ; and when they impudently say that 
* Home is our's,' they cannot but feel it to be a mendacious pretence, and a gross insult to the people 
of Rome and Italy. Their priests, however, get up these documents, and Romanists who look to 
their sacerdotal masters for the salvation of their souls, will of course sign any thing that they put 
before them. 'Prostrate at the feet of the pope' means vassalage of the worsi description ; yet 
these poor people seem to glory in it."— Yes, and these are the sort of •* Englishmen " who are put 
forward by their priestly directors as oandidates ,for seats on the Educational Board of England** 
Capital I 
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Bobool to learn the first elements of teaoliiDg — oannot be made too familiar— and 
one that all suoh may be made t6 comprehend — quite as well, at least, as pope- 
ish children are indoctrinated (which they all are) with its opposite — that for 
more than a thousand years of the Christian era, there was no such person as a 
POPE, as we in Western Europe, in America and Australia, now use the word ; 
that until the latter part of the eleventh century no such functionary had any 
existence ; and that the title is wholly misapplied, whoever uses it, when given 
to any Bishop of Rome before that date. Several of them were unquestionably 
ambitiouB of such distinction, but they did not obtain it. Several of them, 
from as early as the fourth century, were undoubtedly called " popes," but not 
in the sense in which the title is now used ; and they were called " popes " 
only by persons living in those western countries and provinces over which 
their patriarchial authority extended — by no others and nowhere else : in the 
same way as the Patriarch of Constantinople was the Pope of Eastern Europe 
and Asia Minor, as the Patriarch of Alexandria was Pope of Sgypt and Ethiopia 
—no otherwise. All Eastern bishops, and even parish priests, are styled " pope " 
to this day. So that when the reader meets with the word ** pope " in the early 
annals of Britain and Ireland, he must understand it as only referring to the chief 
metropolitan or patriarch of Western Europe, or of those Churches in 
Western Europe who acknowledged his patriarchate ; which several of them — 
the Irish Church, to wit — did not, 

Nor must the reader suppose for a moment, that any writer living at that time 
means it in any other sense than as the Father of the Western branch of the 
universal Church, of which his own country was an ecclesiastical province ; the 
primus inter pares (first among equals) of the episcopal order in the West — 
neither holding, nor down to the seventh century, claiming any superiority 
beyond that which was derived from the greater antiquity of his ©wn.* Suchwas 
Gregory, who sent missionaries to recover England to the Christian faith ; and 
who — to put the question of popedom beyond dispute — pronounced that any 
bishop who should attempt to claim such universal bishopric, would be a fore- 
runner of Antichrist : a great truth this, with which he, as a voluminous 
Scriptural commentator, was perfectly familiar. It was his legacy to the 
Church which his pious zeal had lifted from her depressed condition, and which 



* At a lynod of Italian bishops, at which Damascus, Bishop of Rome (usnally called by Romanist 
authors " the 3Sth pope "} presided towards the end of the fourth century, expressly declared that 
*' the Bishop of Rome is above other bishops, in respect of the prerogatives of his apostolic see, but 
on a level with them in respect of his ministry." At this rate Dr. George Campbell shows that **the 
term apostotie was not yet peculiarly appropriated to the Roman see ; but was conceived to belong 
to it in common not only with all the churches that had been favoured by Apostles, but even with 
all patriarchial and met ropolitical churches." And that the Italian bishops, as well as their metro- 
politan Damasus, though an ambitious man, only in this claimed for the Roman prelate the sort of 
honorary precedency of rank as primu8 inter paru which several other metropolitans in like manner 
claimed— the claim of neither being allowed by the church generally — is conclusively shown by the 
same candid writer in the xvii Section of his Seelesiastical History. It is also true that Innocent I. 
in the fifth century made a futile effort to eetablish a claim to episcopal primacy, foimded (for the 
first time in the Roman annals) on his fabulous descent f^om St. Peter, which rome of his immedi- 
ate successors followed up. But both claims were disallowed by later bishops of that see—notably 
by Gregory the First, ^ho restored the South British Church. Dr. Campbell adds : "That there 
were real canons which gave the Bishop of Rome a precedency before other bishops, is not denied ; 
but in these it is never assigned as a reason that this church had Peter for its founder, but solely that 
the city was the world's metropolis." Substantially the fact stands as stated above. 
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Lis self-denying missionariefs restored in great part to her former state of 
vitality and usefulness among the national Churches of the north : an invaluable 
legacy ! — a solemn, never-to-be-forgotten truth ! — which, has been used by the 
vast majority of St. Augustine's successors in the see of Canterbury, down to its 
present occupant. The late Archbishop Howley, to whom that most learned 
Biblical critic of the age. Dr. Home, who set this matter in a clear light, was 
indebted, not only for warm encouragement in his usefAl labours but for the 
church preferment which he held in the city of London, pronounced a like 
opinion to St. Gregory's, and averred, that, ** as long as the seven hills of 
Kome are standing, so long will it be clear to all who reflect that the Church of 
Bome is the Babylon of St. John.'' 

Accepting which interpretation, " the Reformation," wrote Bishop Hurd, 
** will be secured against the two invidious charges of schism and heresy — for 
neither of which is there any ground if the pope be Antichrist, and if the 
sole rule of faith to a Christian be the canonical Scriptures, — and will thus stand 
immoveable on its ancient and proper foundations. In saying this I do not 
mean to assert that the Reformation has no support but in this principle that 
the pope is Antichrist ; there are various other considerations which are de- 
cisive in the controversy between us and the papists. So that if the prophecies 
should, after all, be found to suit any other person or power better than the 
Roman pontiff, we shall only have one argument the less to urge against his 
pretensions and the protestant cause in the meantime stands secure. But 
on the supposition that the prophecies are rightly, and must be exclusively 
applied to the Church of Rome, it must be allowed that the shortest and best 
defence of the protestant cause is that which is taken from the authority of 
those prophecies, because they expressly enjoin a separation from that society 
to which they are applied." * 

* Introduction to the ttitdy of the Propheciee. By Richard Hurd, D.D., Bishop of Worcester p. 
242. Hurd was the son of parents in a humble walk of life, and att ained great scholarship by his 
unassisted industry and self-denial. His reputation and virtues reached the ears of George III., who 
made him tutor to his elder sons, and afterwards presented him with a bishopric. His work, quoted 
above, though small, is unsurpassed (as far as it goes) for its learned demonstration, its clear 
reasoning, and catholic spirit. Bishop Fisher, who, at Hurd's death, succeeded him in the respon- 
sible office of royal tutor — and by whom the characters of the lamented Duke of Kent and Princess 
Charlotte were admirably moulded, from whom also her gracious Majesty received some early 
lessons— likewise gave his best attention to the subject that had employed tlie criticism of his dis- 
criminating patron ; who was led to the choice, witii the King's concurrence, f^om being struck by 
Dr. Fisher's marked integrity and extreme simplicity of character, no less than by his fine acquire- 
ments. Never were sanguine expectations more completely realized. On the ** Catholic question" 
be was resolutely opposed to the concession of full civil equality to the members of the Eomish 
Church— at least, without the *' securities " they had themselves at an earlier date agreed to— 
** because," he said, *' thelt object seemed to be rather the attainment of civil po^er than religious 
toleration:" an objection which has proved prophetic. Bishop Fisher's disinterestedness was 
perfectly childlike ; as shown in his voluntarily foregoing no less a sum than £30,000 by refusing to 
renew an episcopal lease. We cannot forbear adding, that he was a Vice-President of the Bible 
Society, and its warm supporter. How much this country owes to these two excellent prelates, in 
successively keeping alive in the breasts of their royal pupils those principles of attachment to the 
protestant faith which placed their family on the British Thione, it were difficult to estimate. It 
is a favourable augury for the same good cause that a great nephew of the latter, son of Canon 
Fisher (likewise a sturdy protestant and skilled preacher, and in his turn the Queen's preceptor,) haa 
been one of the Prince of Wales's tutors, and, until very lately, his private secretary. We regard 
this {iireumstance, inheriting as do Canon Fisher's rons their father's orthodoxy, as in itself a 
sufficient contradiction to certain injurious rumours, the pure inventions of their propagators, which 
bave attributed to the illustrious Heir of the Throne a predeilotion for the semi-popigh novelties of 
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One of the oant terms of modem popish priests in speaking of the Reformed 
Churches, particularly the Church of England — and one that carries a good 
deal of weight with a large number — is that of a "Parliament" Church. It 
was created, they say, by Henry VIII.'s Parliament ; and what authority it 
derives from a Parliament, that belongs to it — nothing more. 

Now, whatever right protestant nonconformists may have to the use of this 
term — which is, at best, an argumentum ad captandum vulgus^ and, viewed 
historically, obnoxious to true criticism — the papists have no right to it ; for, 
passing by the first Council of Nice, which they claim as JBcumenical, and 
which was both called and presided over by an Emperor — passing by the 
example of our own Saxon Kings, who in Parliament made the laws regulating 
the observance of Church festivals and fasts, the form of baptism, times for 
receiving the eucharist, &c., &c., the Church of England being then, as they 
assert, under Roman rule — and coming down to the introduction of popery here 
and elsewhere, — in what instance of its establishment, we ask, was not the aid 
of the civil power and of the legislature invoked to make it binding on the 
people ? Would it ever have been received by the latter but for that interpo- 
sition P The answer to this inconsistent allegation was made more than 200 
years ago by the immortal Jewel, in his reply to Harding : — 

" As you now call the truth of God we profess a * Parliament Religion,' and a 
* Parliament Gospel ;' even so, with like sobriety and gravity of speech, ye 
might say, our fathers in old times had a Parliament Christ, and your fathers 
and brethren had of late, in time of Queen Mary, a Parliament faith, a Par- 
liament mass, and a Parliament pope. I have often wondered at the papists 
calling our's a Parliament Church and a Parliament religion, while they en- 
deavour every where to proselyte Kings and Kingdoms, and have their religion 
established by law. With what reason or modesty then can they thus insult 
our Church and religion, or our Kings and Parliaments since the Reformation 
for meddling too much with Church affairs and matters of religion ; in which, 
if any of them have gone beyond just bounds, they have but copied some of 
our popish Kings P William the First, who established popery in England, 
ordained that none of his people should own any Bishop of Rome for pope but 
by his order, or in any manner obey him before his letters were shown to tho 

advanced ritualism, or indeed any deyiation from those doctrinal fundamentals, the assertion and 
maintenance of which, as they first secured, have kept his family in possession of England's Crown. 
** The Brunswick line," wrote the late Dr. Croly, " were called to the Throne by Protestantism. 
Their faith was their title. They were honourable men, and they kept their oaths to the Religion of 
England. The country rose under each of those Protestant Kings to a still higher rank ; every 
trivial reverse compensated by some magnificent addition of honour and power, until the throne of 
England stood on a height from which it looked down on the world." (Preface to Interpretation of 
the Apocalypse.) But besides his Guelphic pedigree, H.R.H. boasts an illustrious protestant 
ancestry on his father's side ; as does also his royal mother, through the late Duchess of Kent; an 
ancestry tracing up to Ernest the Pious, who was lineally descended from John the Constant and 
Frederick the Magnanimous, Electors of Saxony, by whom Martin Luther was so couiageously 
defended in his attempt to shake off the papal yoke ; ** whose memory," writes Mr. Lathbury, in 
his interesting Memoir of Ernest the Pious^ ** is endeared to every protestant in consequence of their 
noble exertions in the cause of the Reformation." " John Frederick," elsewhere adds the historian, 
'* lost the Electorate of Saxony through his adherence to the doctrines of the Gospel, and Ernest the 
Pious spent his whole life in the same cause. To the family of Prince Albert, therefore, Protestant 
Europe is most deeply indebted." To the uncompromising protestant traditions of his family the 
Prince of Wales has on more than one public occasion appealed with warrantable pride : an earnest 
in itself of his ovm rooted adherence to the principles of the Reformation in their entirety and their 
fiUleet integrity. 
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King ; that the Archbisliop of Canterbury, primate of his kingdom, presiding 
in a general council of bishops, should neither enact nor prohibit aught but 
what he (the King) approved and ordained ; and that none of his bishops 
should, without his command, enter into his court, or excommunicate, or other- 
wise censure, any of his barons or ministers." At a later day, it is true, the 
Sovereign had to give way to the Roman bishop or ** pope " as he called him- 
self, and to his resident legate (a state of things the return of which Dr. 
Manning hopefully anticipates) ; but still it was by Parliamentary agency and 
the arm of the civil power that the work of priestly usurpation was completed. 

As therefore popery was unknown in these Isles until after the Norman Con- 
quest, which brought it into England and led to its introduction to Ireland, 
and as it then took many years and the use of stringent measures under the 
iron heel of an invading usurper to bring our forefathers within its corrupting 
influence — to which they were at no time reconciled — it were well to discard 
the use of a title whose meaning has become so fundamentally changed. Even 
the Norman William did not, as we see, recognize any such functions in the 
person of Hildebrand as were claimed by that aspiring prelate, and possessed 
by his successors in the person of and after Conti (" Innocent III.") William 
refused point-blank to acknowledge any superiority to him as a temporal 
prince, or to pay him the fealty he was fain to exact ; and such was the uniform 
conduct of his regal successors, until the dastardly John, on bended knees, 
gave up his crown into the hands of Conti's legate, a hundred years after 
William's death. Lanfranc and Anselm, too, though foreigners, and teachers 
of the latest doctrinal errors of the now apostatized Church of Rome, were 
inoderate in comparison of those who succeeded them in the primacy ; they 
were a long way removed from the intolerance and usurping tyranny of a 
Becket ; and in their private characters were the best of the whole line of 
intruding papal primates. 

Therefore, in writing about Church matters and persons in Britain and 
Ireland before the Norman Conquest, to use the title of ** pope" in speaking of 
the Bishop of Rome, is to adopt a manifest misnomer. It conveys a wrong 
idea ; it falsifies history ; it perpetuates a monstrous fiction ; it gives rise to 
ever-recurring mistakes and misconceptions ; and what is more mischievous 
still, it places in the hands of the propagandizing agents of the papacy a very 
serviceable instrument, convenient for their purposes. 

As well may we retain in common use other words that have, through the 
fluctuations of our vernacular etymology, changed their meaning. As well 
may we persist in calling every small tenant farmer, a " villain " — every day 
labourer, a "hind" — every corn-dealer, a **badger"— because our Saxon 
ancestors so designated them. Some verbs, too, have changed their mean- 
ing ; and lovers of antiquarian rust may rejoice in adhering to the origional 
definition ; but their doing so only obscures their meaning, and exposes them 
to the sneer of recondite affectation — which is not, as a rule, the accompaniment 
of good sense. Let us by all means call a spade, a spade — and not a plough or 
a thrashing-machine.* 

And so, as *'pope" in the old English and Irish vocabulary meant some- 

*It is somewhat curious that, studjing accuracy in this case, we actually do miscall the 
useful implemement selected for familiar illustration : spade in old Saxon being tlie gum of t?te ey; 
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thing as widely different from what it now stands for, or for hundreds of years 
signified, as it is possible to conceive, it were well to adopt modern phraseology in 
this ease as in those others ; it is, indeed, necessary to do so, in order to make 
ourselves fully intelligible to a large class of readers. 

A homely illustration will make the matter sufficiently plain to the dullest 
apprehension. In the nursery tale of Little Red Riding Hood, a hungry wolf 
gains surreptitious entrance to a widow' cottage, and purposing to make a meal 
of her grandchild, the ravening beast disguises himself in the grandmother's 
bed dress and cap, and simulating her voice, draws the unsuspecting but timor- 
ous child within his clutches, whom he incontinently devours. During the 
dialogue between Red Riding Hood and the wolf, the former, in spite of her 
alarm at the unwonted spectacle of ** great eyes" and **long teeth," continues 
to address the lupine intruder as ** grandmother: " the inference, we suppose, 
being, that, to the infantile apprehension, the familiar place and garb could 
only be adopted by their accustomed owner. 

The analogy is obvious. The relationship between the Bishop of Rome and 
the Church of England during the Saxon period was just such as subsists 
between parent and child — all actual control ceasing on the latter's attaining 
his majority; when friendly counsel and serviceable offices are accepted in 
proportion to their value, or tbe desire of the latter to seek them : just such as 
now subsists between newly planted churches, created or revived by the dis- 
interested action of an older one ; such as self -governed foreign or colonial 
Churches bear to' the present Church of England or of Scotland, of which 
societies, one or the other is called the ** Mother Church ;" such e.g. as subsists 
between the Episcopal Church of the United States and the Church of England, 
or between the Presbyterian Church in that country and the Church of Scotland. 

At a late Pan- Anglican synod of the British, Irish, Colonial, and American 
bishops, the Archbishop of Canterbury, as a matter of course, presided ; and sp 
at several Councils held in western Europe during the earlier ages of Christian- 
ity, precedency was awarded to the Bishop of Rome, should he chance to be 
present at them. Others were held — for example those of Aries, Sardioa, and 
Ariminum, at which British bishops attended — in whose deliberations the 
Bishop of Rome took no part ; and, as we have seen, for a long time before 
the Norman Conquest the English Church had been strenuously opposing papal 
encroachments and papal doctrines, whilst the tic between the two communions 
was daily weakening. Hence did the Roman bishop actively favour William's 
invasion, and consecrate his banner, with the sole object of himself usurping, 
through the Norman duke's instrumentality, that spiritual supremacy in the 
subjected kingdom which none of his episcopal predecessors had possessed.* 

• At the provincial Council of Aries, Marinus, Bishop of that city, (very properly) presided; only 
33 bishops composed it, some preshyterrf and deacons bcinff admitted thereto^ It ts noteworthy, 
that, in its letter to Sylvester, cominunicatinf? to him its proceedinffs, the name of Bishop Marinus 
appears first, hefore those of the Roman bishop's two deputies, This council confirmed the decree 
of the NicflDne Council relative to three offlciatingr bishops at least at every episcopal consecration, 
expressly forbiddinj? "one bishop alone to ordain another bishop ;'* and among other of its 22 canons 
(which are generally most wholesome,) it ordained "that the feast of Easter shall be celebrated oA 
the same Sunday in all the Churches :" a confonnity however, to which, though the British Church 
was fully represented by several of its bishops, they were, as the event proved, unable {i.e. did they 
vote for that canon) to reconcile their flocks— so far at least as to make them adopt the Latin usage. 
Many facts, however, go to prove that strict compliance with every canonical regulation of local 
councils, under insuperable difficulties, was not then, nor for centuries after, a fatal bi^r to Catholic 
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And as, with the obtrnsion of the Italian Lanfrano, fonr years after Ihe 
Conquest, into the see of Canterbury, from which the English Stigand, who 
denied the Roman bishop's supremacy, was thrust, and the obtrusion of papists 
into every other see except that of Worcester, which the holy Wulston (in very 
fear of his great influence, and as Alban Butler maintains, through a miracu- 
lous interposition) was permitted to retain, the English Church became tem- 
porally extinct as an Established Church and an independent and veritable 
branch of evangelical Christendom ;* so from that moment the relationship of 
the Homan prelate was changed as towards England, and his title of *' pope" 
at once acquired a new and totally different significancy. Hitherto it had 
meant father of a voluntary confederacy of Western bishops, patriarch or 
moderator of a limited number of associated Churches, primus among equals, 
senior prelate — nothing more. Now he appears in the new character of 
Pontifex Maximus, absolute ruler of all the national Churches subjugated to his 
imperial sceptre and usurped supremacy, by the aid of corruption, of intrigue, 
or — as in England, and a hundred years later, in Ireland — of fire and. sword. 
Thus was completed the second Roman conquest of Britain. 

Or, varying our illustration ; the venerable grandmother — subject to great phy- 
fiioal infirmity and of late radically diseased both in body and mind, long grown 
a scandal among the associated Churches in the West by reason both of her 
licentious example and her idolatrous practices — is now, under a galvanizing pro- 
cess, and in fulfilment of divine prophecies, rehabilitated for twelve hundred and 
sixty years of an infamous existence. Hoary with age though she is, wrinkled and 
full of infectious disorders, she receives by Satanic agency the gift of renewed 
vitality ; and, meretriciously attired in jewels pearls and gold, she acquires a 
new dominion over enslaved populations: ** a Power enthroned upon many 
waters, which are peoples, and multitudes, and nations, and tongues ; a Power 
arrogating eternity by calling herself * a Queen for ever ;' a Power, whose 
prime agent, by his lamb-like aspect, bears a semblance of Christian purity — 
and yet, from his sounding words and cruel deeds, is compared to a dragon ; a 
Power beguiling men from the pure faith, and trafficking in human souls ; 
tempting them to commit spiritual adultery, alluring them to herself by gaudy 
colours and glittering jewels, and holding in her hand a golden cup of enchant- 
ments, by which she intoxicates the world, and makes it reel at her feet." f 

In a word, to complete the nursery illustration, a blood-thirsty insatiate wolf, 



communion. Tliis is strikingly confirmed hy the reception given to the decisions of the larger 
Council of Sardica (A.D. 347), at which British bishops again assisted. 173 Fatheis composed it, who 
passed 21 canons; 'which, however, says Dupin, " were never received by the Catholic Church as 
general laws ; the East never received them, neither would the bishops of Africa own them." Of this 
council, " Hosins (says Dupin,) was the head and president." The Bishop of Rome is not even 
mentioned. 

• We speak of course in the general. We admit that evangelical religion had deteriorated among 
our Saxon ancestors ; rejecting, however as not only libellous to their memory, but too manifestly 
absurd for refutation, the pictures of Lord Lytton in his novel of Harold^ which must be regarded 
as fancy portraitures, ingeniously drawn by a descendant of a Norman baron. 

+ Union with Borne. By Charles Wordsworth, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln,'p. 13. At the consecration 
of every Bishop of Home, or " pope " as he calls himself, the words addressed to him, and which 
may be found in the PontificaUt are ** Know thyself to be the Father of kings and princes, Ruler of 
the World." The triple-cr owned tiara, as shown in a former note, symbolizes this uniyersal 
loyereignty ; the title " Sovereign Pontiff" expresses it. 
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ravening for its prey, had taken the place of the grandmother, and his first 
meal was the unsuspecting and confiding young lamb of the household. 

Thus we find that the obtrusion of popery into this island in the eleventh 
century — when first it was introduced under royal sanction — brought in its 
train the idolatry of the mass,* and the enslaving practice of auricular con- 
fession. Already had the National Church of our ancestors, which for a full 
thousand years had been a bright beacon to the other Churches of Western 
Christendom, become to a grievous e±tent infected with the lesser idolatry of 
image worship — although she had steadily opposed that innovation, also begotten 
at Rome, longer than any of her sister Churches, — and now that the full papal 
power was forced upon her persecuted people at the point of the sword, her 
bishops and nobles one by one apostatized to the greater errors of Eome ; and, 
though the process was gradual, opposed as it was step by step by the mass of 
the people, nevertheless that pall of darkness which was mantling the rest of 
Europe extended over unhappy Britain, and was preparing, though in a lesser 
measure, to cover Ireland as well. The Church as established, and as far as 
its clerical officials and more prominent members were concerned — the outward 
Church of England, and soon after, the Scottish Church — ceasing to be branches 
of the Catholic Body, became limbs of Antichrist and the Great Apostacy. 

It is of events concurrent with this dreary interval in our ecclesiastical 
annals, and especially of the position which was now for the first time occupied 
by the Religious Orders, that we have next to treat ; previously answering the 
question. Where was the Church of Christ during those middle ages of papal 
usurpation ? 



CHAPTER IV. 

WHEBE WAS THE CHXTBCH OF CHETST IN THB KIDDLE AGES? — ^WILLIAM 
COBBETT's ABITHMETIC at fault — UNCHABITABLENE8S BEBTJKED BY BISHOP 
WOBDSWOETH AND JOSEPH MILNEE — THE CHTJBCH OF BOME TBANSFOBMED 
INTO A GEE AT APOSTACY — THE BBIDE AND THE HABLOT — CHABACTEMSTICS 
OF THE PAPACY FOBESHADOWED — DENOMINATIONAL TEACHING TTNDBB 
D0CT0B8 MANNING, EYBE, AND CX7LLEN — THE SCHOOL BOABD AND JESUIT 
TACTICS PBECEDING AND IN CONNECTION THEBEWITH — SEASONABLE WABN- 
ING8 TO PBOTESTANT EDUCATIONISTS — LATEE STAGES OF THE PBOPHETIO 
PEBIOD — THE FUTUBE CONCEALED— UNWISDOM OF PBECISE INTEEPBETA- 
TION OF UNFULFILLED PBOPHECY — BEBNABD — CHABLE8 BUTLEB — HENBY 
FOBMBY. 

Let not our readers infer from the heading of this chapter that we are losing 
sight of the title of our work, or that we are about to lead them into any 
digressive topics. On the contrary, we are only anxious to avoid that damaging 

* The reader must bear in mind that it is only in modem use that the word ma8$ bears any 
significance to the sacrificial service of the Latin or the Greek Church, or in fact to any sacrificial 
rite. Its derivation is simple enough; being nothing more (as Dr. Bock shows) than the popular 
appellation, which became curient in the earliest days of Christianity, of an ordinary act of publio 
worship, from the deacon, at its close, saying Ite missa e»t, " Go, leave is given to depart." This 
was said as well to the catechumens, who did not communicate, as to those who remained to 
celebrate the Lord's Supper, hence the former was called " the mass of the catechumens." Such 
popular abbreviations of thingps by calling them by the first or last word, or two words, was 
common among the antients, and indeed is handed down to us in the titles of wills, briefs, acts of 
Parliament, &o. Therefore ^hen it Ib ignorantly or craftily averred by modexn Bomaoists that 
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hiatus in many kindred histories which lays our Protestant Citadel open to the 
insidioiis attacks of the watchful papal assailant. Hence we deem it indis- 
pensible before proceeding with the historical narrative relating to British 
monkery and nunhood, to clear the ground by disposing of two oft-repeated 
questions which, not only papist controversialists but many ignorant or de- 
signing protestant editors of secular journals are in the habit of putting : the 
very questions, themselves, addressed as they are to the half-read, even to 
multitudes of educated readers, furnishing the papal agents amongst us with 
one of their most formidable weapons of attack ; a weapon against which the 
most abundant and irrefragable proofs of the unscriptural character and the 
general rottenness of their system too often fail to prove triumphant. 

It is therefore absolutely necessary, in order to clear the ground before us, to 
dispose of these two vital questions ; and the doing so, with some incidental 
comments on passing events, on which they will be shown to have a direct 
bearing, will occupy this and the next chapter. For some there are, even 
among educated English people, and a few may be found in Protestant 
Germany, humiliating as is the admission to ourselves, — yet it is undeniable 
that in this latter part of the nineteenth century there are those in both com- 
munities — rising as they do in mental stature, literary power and moral vigour 
a head and sboulders above the priest-ridden Gallic race,* and greatly 

the ** mass " was celebrated in England from the time of Augustine, they only say that x>eople went 
to church. Mass, in the literal sense of the word, is celebrated every Sunday in every Wesleyan and 
Baptist chapel ; and but for its later associations it were an inobjectionable name as applied to the 
ordinary morning service of our own Church — which, indeed, it was in Edward VI.'s reign. But 
like some other words, its long exclusive significance makes the question of its derivation quite 
unimportant. It now stands for the R. C. sacrificial rite. The only important thing to keep in view 
is, that for a thousand years, and to the last moment before Archbishop Lanfranc's appointment to 
the see of Canterbury, it meant nothing of the kind ; nor did it, according to the popular conception, 
mean anything like it for nearly two himdred years after. 

• Let Englishmen, who are not spell-bound by the witcheries of popery, prove themselves worthy 
of their Queen's title given in their name to their twice rescued country : *' Pray express to the 
Committee for the erection of the Luther monument my most hearty congratulations on the success- 
ful completion of their task. Protestant England cordially sympathizes with an occasion which 
unites the Protestant Princes and Peoples of Germany.*' Such was the impromptu form of Queenly 
congratulation on June 24th, 18G8. Warmer may it be now that the Teutonic Confederacies form 
one undivided Empire imder a Protestant Emperor. The necessity laid upon Germany to re -possess 
Alsace, and at once and for all time effectually curb the arrogant and restless power, which, for four 
centuries, has unceasingly attacked and compassed to divide a friendly neighbour, is too clearly shown 
by Mr. Carlyle to be disputable. Papal agents instigated France's last aggressive movement ; and 
however harrowing may be the accompanying incidents of a war so persistently provoked (as what 
war is without them?), the corrective retaliation was both foreseen and inevitable. Had France, 
again acting as Rome's serviceable vassal, achieved her fell design, the Jesuits, who form the sole 
ruling power of the Papal Church, would have achieved their ends in Europe, and Britain's 
enslavement, temporally as well as spiritually, would have quickly succeeded. In all warfare, and 
in every national calamity — nay« in the ordinary accidents of life, such is God's providence— 
the innocent suflfer with the guilty. Who shall impeach Almighty wisdom, or challenge Divine 
goodness and equity 1 In the present contest every example of unwonted barbarity commenced with 
the priest-led or atheistical French (ioT the two are allied, and of one spirit), and has y«t to be 
matched by their more civilized opponents. Our part, as spectators of the awful carnage, is— 
eschewing that forward partizanship which, as it cannot be seconded by arms, only makes us ridicu- 
lous — to redouble our succour to the unfortunate. The battle is the Lord's, and Antiohrist provoked 
it. " To shout for interference in the war," writes one of the most dispassionate and impartial British 
Journalists ( The Daily News)^ *♦ is a cheap form of noisy and mischievous activity ; to put one's hands 
in one's pocket and give something to alleviate the miseries it has caused, and to redeem the ruin it 
makes, is priceless, because quiet and costly philanthropy, which will be remembered and responded 
to when noisy sympathy is forgotten." France's humiliation will, we believe, be followed by her 
moral and religiooB reformation ; with a more g;lorious future than that of conquest I 
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superior to the modem Italian — whose stiperficial and carnal perceptions blind 
them to any apprehension of a visible Church separate from official dignity, 
legal succession, the prestige of power, and the other conspicuous surroundings 
of state recognition — canonical trappings and such like, — who are led to 
ask in the face of such a revolution as we have now reached, " Where then was 
the Christian Church in Western Europe — nay, in any part of the world ; for 
east as well as west, so far as the ruling powers in Church and State were con- 
cerned, was now overspread with false worship ? " 

To this question Milner gives a satisfactory reply : ** Wo must now," he says, 
** look for the real Church, either in distinct individual saints, who, in the midst 
of popery, were preserved by effectual grace in vital union with the Son of God, 
or in associations of true Christians, formed in different regions, which were in 
a state of persecution and much affiiction."* And this number, it must ever 
be borne in mind, included multitudes, both of clergy and laity, who, from 
imperious causes or partial instruction, were still nominal members of the 
Churoh of Rome, while virtually opposed to, or ignorant of, the worst parts of 
her teaching ; being practically, and in their inner life, independent of it : 
persons who, to the best of their knowledge, followed after truth, and were 
kept by the Spirit from actual apostacy in their own persons. 

There is, in truth, a perfect compatability, though some dull intellects are 
slow to apprehend it, in the warning voice of the Spirit to come out of Babylon, 
taken in its most literal sense, with the widest charity towards the members of 
the Romish Churoh — especially her laity : a charity, by the way, which her 
priesthood and their pontifical head, by their own repeated avowals, made in. 
terms which admit of no ambiguity, do not — nay, to be consistent, cannot — 
extend to ourselves. When Mr. Cobbett asserts and repeats until the charge 
grows positively comic, that protestants are taught *' that all the millions and 
hundreds of millions of English people who died during the nine hundred 
years (of papal ascendancy) expired without the smallest chance of salvation, 
and are now howling in the regions of the danmed," he not only talks balder- 
dash, but he grossly misrepresents facts. Protestants with a grain of intelli- 
gence teach nothing of the kind, nor anything like it. His charge is founded 
upon the explicit declaration contained in the xxxi Article of the Church of 
England, that, whereas 'Hhe offering of Christ once made , is thsit perfect 
redemption, propitiation, and satisfaction for all the sins of the whole world, 
both original and actual," and whereas ** there is none other satisfaction for sin 
but that alone," so the converse of such definition — to wit, that ** the sacrifices 
of masses, in the which it was commonly said that the priest did offer Christ 
for the quick and dead to have remission of pain and guilt — were blasphemous 
fables and dangerous deceits." 

• Hia. of the Church, Vol. iii., p. 170. Every dlrinity student should possess this work, 
whhtever other authors he may deem it necessary to consult regarding minuter details. Its Con* 
tinuation to the present time, by Dr. Ilcnry Stebbing, and the notes with which the whole it 
enriched by that able und judicious historian and critic, form in itself a library of learned research- 
eminently needed at the present time, ^hcn papi^ and ritualist writers are flooding the press with 
the most mendacious i>eryersions of historical facts. It may be here remarked that many sound 
churchmen besides those of the evangelical school have given expression to the same senthnent as 
Milner. The late Prebendary Townsend wrote : " The pure Church, to which the promises of God 
are kept, is the aggregate of all those individuals, or Societies, which in the worst ages, an^ amidst 
all the darkness of involuntary error, oflered to God the sacrifice of a contrite heart." fAecu$a» 
Mont of Rittory againtt tho Ohureh qf Bom$, p. 325.) See also the Somily on Idolatry. 
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If then tlie definition contained in the first part of this article — ^to which the 
second part is a mathematical corollary, which would equally stand if it were 
not stated in the text of the article — involve the sequence that the whole English 
people living and dying during the said 900 years are now ** howling in the 
regions of the damned/' William Gobbett held that opinion as strongly as the 
estimable Joshua Watson whom he uses as the target for his amusing attacks ; 
for he, William Gobbett, takes special care to inform his readers that he is 
himself no papist, but, like his neighbour Watson, '* wine and spirit merchant 
of Mincing Lane," ** bom and bred a protestant of the Church of England, 
having a wife and children professing the same faith, having the remains of 
most dearly beloved parents lying in a protestant church-yard, and trusting to 
conjugal or filial piety to place his by their side." 

The absurdity of the accusation of uncharitableness is, however, exceeded by 
its untruthfulness. First, it was only for 468 years, and not for 900 years, that, 
by the utmost stretch of calculation, England was under papal rule. Let us be 
exact with our figures . Lanfranc received the pall as successor to Stigand, who 
had held his primacy in defiance of the pope, whose supremacy he repudiated, 
in 1071 ; Henry VIII. threw off the papal supremacy in 1534 ; Cardinal Pole 
usurped Cranmer's see, and formally ** reconciled" the nation to papacy in 
1553 ; and in 1 558 he and Queen Mary died — when popery was finally abolished 
as the national religion. Deduct 468 from 900, and it leaves 432 years, or 
nearly one half, to be struck off from Mr. Cobbett's total. 

But this estimate is outside of Mr. Cobbett's own express statement, which 
he founds upon the reception by the ** English people " of the dogma of tran- 
substantiation ; a dogma which was so far from being received by our English 
ancestors at the time of Lanfranc^s illegal obtrusion into the primatial see, that 
it was at that particular time, and tor long afterwards, only less obnoxious to 
them than that of papal supremacy. The Norman Conqueror, who was more 
zealous for Mary worship than for Lanfranc's pet tenet about a real presence, 
made no effort to enforce or even to propagate it in his new dominion, beyond 
permitting its episcopal supporters to take the place of the deprived orthodox 
bishops ; nay, we are told by William of Malinesbury that ** William never 
injured Wulstan, (Elfric's disciple, who retained the bishopric of Worcester 
twenty-five years after Lanfranc's accession) but honoured him much ; he was 
accustomed to call him * father,' and respected him as a son." Nor was it 
until 1215, in John's reign, a hundred and forty-nine years after the Conquest, 
that this dogma became anthoritatively promulgated as a tenet of the Latin 
Church, by the then quasi definition of the Fourth Lateran Council : thus striking 
off 581 from Mr. Cobbett's 900 years of ** howling in the regions of the damned," 
and reducing them to 319 — always supposing that every man, woman and child 
in England adopted on the sudden said corporal definition as an article of per- 
sonal faith, which, as we shall show farther on, countless multitudes of them 
did not. 

But, secondly, assuming for argument's sake, that they did, what says Bishop 
Wordsworth ? After quoting at length the passage, ** if any man worship the 
Beast and his image, and receive his mark in his forehead, or in his hand, the 
same shall drink of the wine of the wrath of God, which is poured out without 
mixture into the cup of his indignation," &c., he adds : ** Some persons have 
used this latter text as an argument against the identification of Borne with 
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BftVyloii. They alkge that by sueh an identification, all who are, or hare been, 
in oommunion with Rome are oonfligned to damnation ; and that, aince for 
many years a great part of the visible Church was in communion with Rome, 
the Church itself had become reprobate, and Christ's promise of his presence 
and Spirit to it had failed if Rome is Babylon. But this is a great mistake. 
Such persona do not seem to have observed that many have never had an oppor- 
tunity of hearing the warnings of the Apocalypse .... For many oentarief 
a large portion of the Catholic Church was infected by the errors of Rome ; 
but those errors were not the eatenee of the Church, and it was possible 
to oommunicate with the (yhureh of Rome without communicating in ita 
error$. And we doubt not that many generations of holy men fell asleep 
in Christ who deplored those errors, and did not communicate in them, 
although they were in communion with the Church in which those erron 
arose. But as years passed by, Rome changed her course. She did not re- 
nounce her errors, and she made communion in her errors essential to 
eommunion with herself. She enforced her errors as terms of communion ; ■ and 
she exoommunicated all who would not, and could not, receive and prof est 
those errors as articles of faith. This she did particularly in the sixteenth 
eentury, at the Council of Trent. And thus she became the cause of the wont 
schism which has ever rent the Church of Christ. And ever since that time 
she has continued to enforce those errors which she then imposed as truthii ; 
and by her recent Act claiming to herself power to make the dogma of the 
immaculate conception to become an article of faith, she has aggravated her 
ein in inculcating heresy as if it were truth, and in tearing the Church by 
schism, while she charges others with it, and professes to be the centre of unity. 
Thus she has verified the prophecy of the Apocalypse, in which God says, ' Come 
out of her^ my people, that ye be not partakers of her sins.' She has still some 
people of God in her. But she has so identified her sins with herself, ihat 
they can hardly remain • in her now without being partakers of her sins. She 
has made eommunion in her sins necessary for oommunion with herself. They 
therefore, who hear the voice, must come out of her. And if they oome out| 
she is guilty of the sin of the separation (for there never can be separation 
without sin), not only by teaching false doctrines, but by enforcing them aa 
terms of oommunion with herself ; and not only by separating herself from the 
iFruth as it is in Christ, but by separating f^m herself all who desire to oleave 
stedfastly to Him. Here, we say, was a new era in the History of the Church. 
And it is this change in the spiritual polity of the Church of Rome which has 
plaeed her in a new attitude with regard to the rest of Christendom; and 
which calls for more serious attention to the prophecies of the ApooalypsCi 
because it is an evidence of their truth, and because it is also a warning thai* 
the time of their full accomplishment is at hand .... Many doubtless there 
were in former times in our own land who had not the blessed privilege which 
we enjoy of hearing the voice Come out of her P They had not the warn- 
ings of the Gospel ; to them it was almost a sealed book. And this, too, ia 
still the case with many in foreign lands. And since responsibilities vary with 
privileges, and God judgeth men according to what they have^ and not according 
to what they have not)'^ therefore Christian Love, which hopeth all thingi| 
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will think oharitably, and if it speak at all, will not speak hanhly of tiiem. 
Oar warfare is not with men, bnt with sins. We love the erring, bat not their 
errors ; and we oppose their errors becaute we love the erring, and because we 
desire their salvation, which is perilled by their errors, and because we loTO 
the truth, which is able to save their souls." * 

Bishop Wordsworth, howerer, in referring to another class, obBeryes : '' But 
then we must not shrink from asking, what will be the lot of those who hear 
the voice * Gome out of her,' and yet do not obey it P And, still more, what 
will be the portion of those — the recent 'converts' as they are called, and 
others who follow them — who, when the voice from Heaven says ' Come out of 
her,' go into Babylon, and dwell there P " Elsewhere writing of the same, ** It 
may be (he adds) that we ourselves might have prevented their fall if we had 
exhorted them to hear what the Spirit saith by the mouth of St. John. Shall 
^e do nothing for their recovery P Shall we not, even with tears, implore them 
to listen — not to us, but their Everlasting Saviour, their Almighty King and 
Judge, speaking in the Apocalypse P Shall we not point to the cup of wrath in 
God's right hand, ready to be poured out upon them P [Nay, already poured 
out upon idolatrous France.] Shall we not say, in the words of the Prophet, 
' Arise ye and depart, for this is not your rest ; because it is polluted it shall 
destroy you, even with a sore destruction.' " 

. What a pointed rebuke is this to those unfaithful clergymen of the English 
Church, who, though bound by their ordination engagements to preach at least 
four times a year on the errors of popery, guardedly eschew any and every 
allusion to the subject of prophetical interpretation: partly out of tender 
regard to those of the higher ranks in their congregations whose relationship 
by blood or social intercourse with papists makes it a forbidden topic, or — a 
lower reason still I — because the greater faithfulness of their nonconforming 
protestant brethren in this respect gives to such allusions an air of vulgarity " 
to ears polite ! So dissent and *' schism" — from which, as long as our Church 
maintains its protestant character and its ministers are faithful in the discharge 
of their pastoral duties, there is no imaginable ground of fear— receiveir from 
these prophesiers of smooth things, these blind leaders of the blind, an occa- 
sional, or frequent rebuff; but fopebt, which draws off numbers from the 
ranks of the Established Chureh — in one memorable case, with which Hackney 
was lately ringing, an entire congregation, minister, church building, and allf— 
is cautiously eschewed in thousands of pulpits, if not directly complimented. 
Fine watchmen these on the walls of Zion, who smooth the road to a doomed 
city, making their churches half-way houses to her seductive portals ! And 

' * Union with Bom*, pp. 66^ &o. 

f That of the Rev. George Akers and St. Mary's chapel, attached to which was an Anglican Sister- 
hood, all of whom followed Mr. A. into the popish sect. Where the building is better secured to 

J the Church than in this case the secession of an incumbent, who is followed by his x)cople, is on 
•vent scarcely less deplorable than when accompanied by the loss of the church edifice ; for in such 
oases the seceders, -^ho generally number some of the most wealthy in the neighbourhood, soon put 

• up a rival church wkich throws the former one into the shade. The rules, ** devotional" practices, 
and teachings of the Hackney establishment were precisely similar to those at the ** House of 

. Mercy," at Clcwer, of which the Bishop of Winchester and Mr. Gladstone are trustees, and 
whose "Mother Superior," Mrs. Monsell, is sister to the late Smith O'Brien, aunt of ** Fatiier ** 
O'Brien of the Romish Church, and of Mr. William Monsell, the papist Postmaster General. 
Similar also to the semi-popish houses of St. Mary's "Conyent, Feltham ; St. Sayioor's, Upper 
Bolloway ; Park House, Highgate, &c. 
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who, in the wordt of a really faithfid mitred overseer of the national fold, of 
whioh they are the untrustworthy guardians, expose defenoeless to the wiles 6f 
the ever-watohful seducer '^ our beloved friends, our brothers and sisters in 
Christ, who have been nurtured with the same milk of the Gospel at the same 
breast of the same spiritual mother with ourselves ; who have breathed the 
same prayers, knelt at the same altars, and walked with us side by side in the 
Courts of our own Jerusalem ; carried away captive— alas I willingly captive— 
to Babylon I " • 

Compare such treacherous dealings with the practice of the Elizabethan 
clergy, who not only kept their congregations reminded of the character and 
designs of the papacy, constantly reading from the pulpit one of the Homilies, 
but in an appointed prayer, inserted (1585) amoug the ** Occasional Prayers 
and Thanksgivings," supplicated the Throne of Grace specially on behalf of 
the other Reformed National Churches (few of whioh were episcopally governed), 
" which have received, and do profess, the Holy Word and Gospel." This 
faithfulness it was which made England at that perilous time invincible on sea and 
land. She was the beacon-light of evangelical truth to all Europe. No flirting 
or coquetting with ** the great whore," no apeing her ceremonies, no courting 
''catholic union" with her, no approach even to any recognition of her as a 
'' sister church." Let us, in Gx>d's name, learn a lesson from their example ere 
it be too late I 

For look ye I how is the clerical compliment returned by the popish priest In 
the rival church, with its rival spire, to whose convert members the parish 
church has been in many oases the nursery ? Not a Sunday, nor a calendar 
" day of obligation," scarcely a service— never a more private oral instruction 
to the flock Of new and old — but this very Church of England, with every form 
of protestantism, is befouled, and her members sent to perdition I Now it 
strikes us, that if papist nerves are not so finely strung but that their owners 
can hear, and take in— and, what is more, keenly relish — the coarse libels of 
the present class of popish priests in England, surely it need not shock protes- 
tant catholics to listen to the wholesome doctrinal truths of their own Church, 
and the teaching of their own Articles of Faith and Church Homilies, set forth 
in gentlemanly phrase, and divested of popish Billingsgate ; while we are very 
sure their R. C. "brethren" on the other side of the "paper wall" would 
-vastly more respect them for their oonsistency : for if papists hate " puritanism," 
they despise indolent erastianism still more. ' ' 

Returning to the question of. Where was the Christian Church during the 
300, or if our papist insist upon it, the 400 years of general European popish 
conformity; — "After all," writes Milner, "it is in the propagation of the 
Gbspel among the pagans that the real Church is to be seen, of which some 
real work was carrying on while the popedom was forming ; and by the adorable 
Providence of God, pious missionaries who entered not into the recent con- 
troversies, but were engaged in actions purely spiritual, were patronized and 
supported in preaching Christ among foreign nations by the same Popes of 
Rome who were opposing his grace in their own. Their ambition led them 
to cherish the zeal of the missionaries, but with how different spirit." f 

* Union with BotM. By the Bishop of Lincoln. 
+ Sit. 0/ the (^ureh, Yol. iii., p. 170. ' 
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The latter itatement, however, principally refers to a period anteoedent to 
that revolution we have now reached. With the onlmination of the Papal 
Power at the oloee of the eleventh centnry, and the active dissemination hf 
papal agents of those monstrous and profitable errors which aided papal aggres- 
sion, a change speedily came over every part of the Church Establishment both 
in north and south Britain, as elsewhere in Europe, towards which that Power 
began, like the fabled Briareus, to stretch its hundred hands. For the Man of 
Sin was now fully revealed. He who opposed and exalted himself above all 
that is called God, or that is worshipped, was now solemnly enthroned in the 
Temple of God, and not only arrogated to himself the attributes of the 
I>eity, but was formally invested with the title of Lord God.* It was no longer 
as before remarked, a Church over which he had usurped an absolute dominion 
(though the term retained, and still retains, its conventional use) but a 6BEAT 
APOSTAOT, — an apostacy which, in the circumstances of its origin, its rise, its 
fall development, its every characteristio outward and inward, its entire 
career, and its final overthrow, had been predicted by those inspired penmen 
whose words are before us in characters so intelligible that Judaical blindness, 
or oamal-minded wilfulness, can alone seal the eyes of any Bible reader to 
their clear import. '' The woman was arrayed in purple and scarlet colour, 
and decked with gold and precious stones and pearls, having a golden cup in 
her hand fall of abomination and filthiness of her fornication, and upon her 
forehead a name written * hystebt, babtlok ike gbeat, thb xothbb ov 
fiABLOTB, AND abohhi^ations OF THB BABTH." She was destined to become 
drunken with the blood of the saints, and with the blood of the martyrs of 
Jesus ; seated on her seven hill'd capital, kings were to be her enslaved oon- 
fSsderates ; to give their power and strength to the papal beast of UltemontaDe 
Popery ; all nations of the earth were in time to drink of the wine of her for- 
nication, and the merchants of the earth to wax rich through the abundance of 
her delicacies ; peoples, and multitudes, and nations, and tongues, were destined, 
an God's inscrutable counsels and his infinite wisdom, to be for a time spiritually 
and temporally ruled by the great city, whose intimate fisU was also decreed ; 
• . . in the end, to be consumed with the spirit of his mouth and destroyed 
with the brightness of his coming : a prophecy in part fulfilled, and hastening 
to its ftill accomplishment." f 

And that it was a Churchf and not an infidel or pagan Power, that is fore- 

shadowed, is made additionally dear by Bishop Wordsworth: ''The Holy 

> .. ..■■.■■ 

* The late Charles Butler, ** replying " to Mr. Bouthey's Book of the (^ttreh, admitted that the 
tttle ** God'* had heen given to the pope, but, (like the able lawyer that he was) enters a speM 
Idea to show that it was not used by his Chureh potentUtHUr, to indicate the Supreme Behkg ; at the 
same time denying that Innocent and his suotessors were styled " Zord God.*' The oasuietry and 
the assertion were completely demolished (/or the twentieth time) by Prebendary Townsend, in his 
masterly rejoinder to Mr. Butler's work. The Ace%uation» of JSittory agmhui the Chureh of Mome 
(p. 119, ftc.) ; a book which in its cheap re-issue by the Protestant Association (DaHon, Cookaipav 
Street), should be in every churchman's possession. Nay, Mr. Townsend proves moreover that net 
only have eminent Romish controversialists accorded to the pope higher authority BJid greater power 
than belongs to God (quoting their words), but that such supreme attributes were assigned to him 
by the Council of Lateran. The express worde of the Council were : ** Tu ee onmUt, et miptr 
mnnia I " Thou are all, and above all t 

f Union %oith Borne, pp. 44, &c. The allegory, as presented by the Bishop of Lincoln, following 
the above, accords with Milner's reply to the question, Where was the Church during the middle 
ages ! and exhibits in striking ecdours the relative situation and Ibrtones of the two eooleeiastical 
bodiM, represented by the faithlU bridsandthe DUthteMhaxlot. 
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l^irit, fbreteeing that the Church of Rome would adulterate the truth hy many 
* gross and grievous abominations ' — I use the words of the judicious Hooker,* — 
and that she would anathematize all who would not communicate with her, and 
denounce them as cut off from the body of Christ and from hope of eyerlasting 
ealration; foreseeing, also, that Rome would exercise a wide and dominant 
■way for many generations, by boldly iterated assertions of unity, antiquity, 
sanctity, and uniyersality ; foreseeing also, that these pretensions would be 
supported by the civil sword of many secular Qovemments, among which the 
Roman Empire would be divided at its dissolution ; and that fiome would thus 
be able to display herself to the world in an august attitude of imperial power, 
and with the dazzling splendour of temporal felicity ; foreseeing also that the 
Church of Rome would captivate the imaginations of men by the fascinations 
of art, allied with religion, and would ravish their senses and rivet their 
admiration by gaudy colours, and stately pomp, and prodigal magnificence; 
foreseeing also that she would beguile their credulity by miracles and mysteries, 
apparitions and dreams, trances and ecstacies, and would appeal to their evidence 
in support of her strange doctrines ; foreseeing likewise, that she would enslave 
men, and, much more, women, by practising on their affections, and by accom- 
modating herself with dexterous pliancy to their weaknesses, relieving them from 
the burden of thought and £rom the perplexity of doubt by proffering them the 
aid of Infallibility, soothing the sorrows of the mourner by dispensing pardon 
and promising peace to the departed, removing the load of guilt from the 
oppressed conscience by the ministries of the Confessional, and by nicely-poised 
eompensations for un, and that she would flourish for many centuries in proud 
and prosperous impunity before her sins would reach to Heaven, and oome in 
remembrance before God ; foreseeing also, that many generations of men would 
thus be tempted to fall from the faitli, and to become victims of deadly error; 
and that they who clung to the truth would be exposed to cozening flatteries, 
and fierce assaults, and savage tortures from her ; — the Holy Spirit, we say, 
fbreseeing all these things in his divine knowledge, and being the ever-blessed 
teacher, guide, and comforter of the Church, was graciously pleased to provide 
a Heavenly antidote for these wide-spread and long-enduring evils, by dictating 
the Apocalypse, Tn this divine book the Spirit of God has pourtrayed the 
Church of Rome such as none but he oould have foreseen she would beeomo, 
and such as, wonderful and lamentable to say, she has become. He has thus 
broken her magic spells ; he has taken the wand of enchantment from the hand 
Df this spiritual Ciroe ; he has lifted the mask from her face ; and with his 
divine finger he has written her true character in large letters, and has planted 
her title on her forehead, to be seen and read by all, — htstest, BABTLOir thv 

OBEAT, THE UOTHER OP THE ABOHXHATIOVB OF THE EARTH. ThuS the Almighty 

and all-wise God himself has vouchsafed to be the arbiter between Babylon and 
-Sion, between the Harlot and the Bride, between Rome and the Church. And 
therefore, with the Apocalypse in our hands, we need not fear the anathemas 
which Rome now hurls against us. The thunders of the Roman pontiff are not 
•so powerful and dreadful as the thunders of St. John, the divine 'Son of 
Thunder * of Patmos, which are winged by the Spirit of Qt)d. What is it to 
us if the Pope of Rome declares * Ye cannot be saved \inlesB ye bow to me,* when 

• JgcclM, Poh, iii., pp. 1—10. 
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the Holy Ghost says by St. John, ' Come out of her, my people, that ye be not 
partakers of her sins, and that ye receive not of her plagnes ? '* Here we have a 
divine vindication of the Church of England and of her Reformation ; and onr 
appeal is, in this great question between ns and Rome, not to Bishop Jewel and 
Hooker, not to Bishop Andrewes and Archbishop Bramhall, excellent as their 
writings are, but it is to St. John, the beloved disdple of Christ, and to the 
Holy Spirit of God." f 

Whether, however, the fall accomplishment of these things will be witnessed 
in our day, or whether the period of the papal reign — ^for^ reign throughout 
the world, temporality or no temporality, though in a more covert maimer thsoi 
formally, this terrible power still does, and though the witnesses in sackcloth 
against her abominations do not at this time prophecy in the public haunts ef 
men under the same fire of open persecution, a countless number of them lie 
under her persecuting engines in patient obscurity, while her victims are none 
' the less numerous that their sufferings are unseen, for the iron enters their 
souls, and their bodies too, in her hidden retreats and habitations of cruelty, 
where her power is in many cases still absolute — whether, however, the fuU 
- accomplishment of her career, and her doom, will be witnessed in our day— or 
whether the period of the Papal Reign be destined in God's inscrutable Pro- 
vidence to continue (as some acute Biblical critics predict) for the full term of 
1260 years, dating from Hildebrand's usurpation, — ^are matters on which it 
were presumptuous to pronounce. '* Known (only) unto God are all his works 
from the beginning of the world." Nor is it for us — as it was not even to 
Christ's immediate disciples — ^'to know the times or the seasons which the 
Father hath put in his own power." 

That Antichrist received an earlier, a much earlier, development in the occu- 
pants of the Roman see is unquestionable. Indeed, we must go back to the 
very days immediately succeeding Constantine's accession to tHe imperial 
. throne— nay, to the date of the prophecy itself — if we want to find the first 
sproutings of those predicted '^ marks " which attained their well-rooted growth in 
the persons of Hildebrand and Conti — one of which marks is only in our own day 
displayed in its culminated profanity. Some interpreters, perfectly agreeing in 
the general outline both of the prophetic figure and the periods designated, 
.have overstepped the line of warrantable conjecture by arbitrary calculationsi 
assigning to certain notable eras when Rome's bishop has made some extraor- 
dinary advance in this onward career of Antichristian usur^tion the actual 
commencement of his reign ; thus fixing the hour, or the year. Of its t^rmir 
nation. But for this arithmetical sum there is as before remarked, no Scriptural 
warrant ; whilst attaching to it are many and manifest evils ; as e.g. one of 
these conjectures — and not the least plausible — ^is that which, dating the full 
rise of the Papacy at the episcopate of Boniface the Third, who first ajssumed 
the title of Ecumenical Bishop, brings the period of Antichrist's reign as pre- 
dicted both by Daniel and St. John, to the present time. But this interprets^ 
tion halts, in the opinion of a large class who are better read in the history of 

*Pope Boniface VIII. Extra. 1, Tit. vii. says: **Sabe8Be Romano Pontifici, omni hmntmiB 
■sreaturas declaiamns esse de necessitate salutis." 

t Union with Sotm, pp. 80, &o. We subjoin this passage because it completely disposes of the 
preposterous theory set forth in some serial papers now publishing (a rare jumble of ignorance and 
historical perversion) by a priest named Lookhart, which labours to identify the Antichrist 6f 
prophecy with Mahomstanism, 
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the Papaojry and who point to some ncitable works of Antiohrist which, though 
doabileM in the germ, did not become clearly manifest in all their hideous pro- 
portions until Lathario Gonti (** Innocent III.") assumed the tiara. Then it 
was that the full tide of war with the saints began to roll its crimson flood over 
Europe. He it was, to quote one of the latest Roman Catholic school-books, 
who *' preached a crusade against the Albigenses, and placed Pierre de Castelnau 
at its head in 1204, and afterwards the legates Milon and A maud Amalric, as 
Well as Bimon de Montfort. The Crusaders, in 1209, obtained possession of 
Besiers, and there slew its sixty thoxMand inhabitants, among whom were 
Home catholics. Carcassonne also soon fell into their hands. The legate 
ordered his troops to slaughter all in this city, without distinction of age or sex. 
Thirty thousand persons, including women and children, perished in one day ; 
and when one of the crusading officers, fatigued with carnage, came to the 
logate to enquire by what signs he should distinguish heretics in the crowd P 
the legate replied, ' Kill I kill I God will know whioh are his.' '' * 

Does this '* denominational " school author reprobate — does he give expression 
to the faintest censure of the conduct of this miscreant legate F Not he I How 
oouldhe ? He is chronicling something for the information of Queen Yiotoria^s 
popish subjects, who may be needed for the rougher work of the papal garrison in 
our midst, acting under the immediate instructions of an inerring and infaUible 
pope. So he proceeds to apply a iolatium to the lacerated wound and the 
startled conscience of the youthful student whose too tender feelings are haply 
shocked by a narrative so appalling and so piteous: *^ The pontiffs of these 
times," he adds, *' thought it right to exterminate by the sword the unbelievers 
whom they could not convert, whenever their presence became hostile and 
dangerous to the Church and to society. Heresy was then regarded as rebel- 
lion against the state no less than against the Church, f . It was a crime of the 
deepest dye and worthy of the severest punishment. It was a pestilence that 
must not spread, an aggression that must be resisted, a conflagration that must^ 
be extinguished. It was a foe the more formidable because its attacks were 

. • ** Manual €f the IA19— of tlu Pop—^ For the um of Students." By John Charles Earle. B.A. 
Biohardaon & Son, 1866, p., 148. 

f Aa BQoh it is represented in every variety of phrase in the SntyeUcal and Byllaku* of 1864 ; 
which also condemns as one of the capital errors of these times, the doctrine that force ought not to 
be applied to exterminate it. The same doctrine is taught in Dens, and laboriously proved to be both 
'orthodox and logical ; and lest the popish laity should entertain any lingering qualms on the subject* 
it is (impliedly) ever and anon affirmed in each of the ultramontane Journals read by them ; to 
'deny which — ^whether Mr. Monsell be the reclaimant, or one of the serviceable ** Anglican" tools 
of the Papacy— would be a mendacious falsehood. For, over and above all, besides the authorized 
Gaaon of the existing Ca/non Lam^ headed ** The Church rightly persecutes heretics," and the 
bishops' oath enjoining the same, we have the express words of the 3rd Canon of the Fourth Lateran 
Council, to which every Romanist without distinction-— converts especially, by subscribing to the 
Creed of Pius IV.— is solemnly sworn ; which canon is headed " Heretics are to be Exterminated," 
and whioh canon commands Uiat the civil powers of all ranks shall *' be compelled by ecclesiastical 
censures to swear to devote themselves to the utmost of their power to exterminate all heretics 
denounced by the Church." That no faith need be kept with heretics (whether by Postmasters or 
others in offices of public trust,) is as distinctly avowed by another canon, equally binding upon 
every Bomanist— rotiv«rt« etpeeially. And this is the kind of denominational teaching for 
which exceptional legislation, security, immunity, and lavish endowment are to be made ; nay, if 
** Cardinal " CuUen is to be believed, is promised by the present Qovemment to the priests of his 
seat ! This is the sort of denominationalism of which Mr. Hutchins frankly tells the JUmdon School 
Board he is ** proud," when (aided by his good fHends Rogers, Clarke and Pioton) he consistently 
schemes to exclude the Bible from our public elementary schools. 
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directed against the soul ; it was the assassin of the spiritual life ^ it imperilled 
the salration of man. It was impossible to exaggerate the nature of the evili 
or to devise means too rigorous for its suppression." * 

And this is all the comment on the first wholesale battue of heretics ! — all that 
the Komish priesthood desire shall come before their pupils ! I%%s is the kind 
of *^ denominational '' teaching which its protestant adyoeates, to carry an. un- 
reasonable point for themselyes, were lately wishing that a million of English, 
half a million of Scotch, and four millions of Irish papists, should be taught 1 
Indoctrinated in such atrocious sentiments, confirmed by everything else they 
learn whenever their teaching is exclusively sectarian, another generation will 
be '* bad catholics " indeed — or ''no better than half catholics," as Pope 
Mastai sneeringly called Count Montalembert (to whom, pope-like, he forgot at 
the time that he owed his restoration to Rome) — if they are not ripe and ready 
should a similar purgation of the *' the Church and society " be *' infallibly " 
pronounced expedient, to enlist with pious zeal under a second Bimon de 
Montfort, and, as infallibly instructed, — Kill ! Kill II 

For praise very similar to that given to '' Pius IX." by our Mannings and 
Cullens is awarded by the popish sohool-book author to '* Innocent III. :" He 
was ''zealous alike for orthodoxy and morality"; his "genius grasped the 
extent of his mission, and he wanted neither prudence nor ooucage to fulfil it." 
Tet this " orthodox, moral, prudent, and courageous" monster, who fitly ooou<» 
pied the throne of Domitian, excommunicated the Emperor Otho, laid England 
under an interdict, erected the sanguinary Inquisition — of which he made 
Dominic de Guzman the first Inquisition General, — ^and let loose his blood- 
hounds upon the Albigenses ; who, says the same writer, " were almost entirely 
destroyed in these wars — all that remained were oonfounded with the Yaudois." 

But Mr. Erie does not stand alone. Every honest Romanist frankly admitSi 
however much some may mentally deplore, the accusation of perseoution to the 
death as a consecrated precept of his Church, and in Romish schools exclusively 
under the priest it is industriously inculcated. Professor Quinet, writing of 
her hideous annals between 1350 and 1650, and exhibiting how immeasurably 
tn<A'e cruel Popery has been, and avowedly is, than Paganism— of which, under 
the name of Christian, it is nothing else than an exaggerated embodiments^ 
isays : " Ton understand by this the meaning of that famous page in which the 
principal writer of the neo-catholic reaction, M. De Maistre, consecrates the 
priestly office of the executioner, when he calls him ' the bond of human society.' 
This is not an intrepid sally of wit ; it is the real expression of eoclesiastioal 
action in the South during the three last centuries. ' The whole earth, which is 
but an immense altar, continually imbued with blood, the scaffold which is ait 
altar.' AU these sanguinary words, which I consent to admire if they allow 
me to consider them as belonging to the worship of the god Siva rather than 
to the worship of Jesus Christ, are not a sport of the imagination ; they belong 
scrupulously to the spirit of the legislation of the Holy Inquisition. It is 
certain that the executioner f« the beginning, the middle, and the end of these 
institutions. He begins, continues, and ends the institution ; he is. a person 

* ** Manual of the Lives of the Pepee. For the use of students," pp. 14S— 5. The author sajs ih 
fait Pretaee, that he ** lays his little volume, with all its imp^fectioiiB , at the feet of the Yicar of 
Christ, irith the same 8olid];hftppiness he felt, and still feels in retrospect, as when he went up the 
stairs of the Yatioani and placed himself, with all his cares, at the same feet."^ 
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who neyer oefLses to reappear and act. M. De. Maistre only shows him at thti 
catastrd^hy ... It is the pagan saorifioe of living man npon the altar of 
Jesus Christ. This is what he ought to have. had the courage to say.* 

This marked feature of the papal system acquires a special interest at ikk% 
present moment with all of <* this Protestant Kingdom/' whatever their creeds 
who value its constitutional safeguards, inasmuch as the Prime Minister haa 
distinctly avowed, under date Nov. 30th, 1870, that ** her Majesty's Govern- 
ment consider all that relates to the adequate support of the dignity of the 
pope, and his personal freedom and independence in the discharge of hie epirilual 
JkncHone^ to he legitimate matter for their notice ; " which astounding avowal 
is properly characterised by the Proteetant Churchman as '* indicative either 
of grave misapprehensions on the part of the Premier, or else of unsound and 
dangerous views as held by him. Mr. Gladstone (continues this able organ ot 
true conservative protestantism) declares that he has not interfered with the 
civil government of Rome, but this by no means diminishes the seriousness of. 
the position which he assumes in reference to the pope's spiritual power. Does 
not Mr. Gladstone know that ' the personal freedom and independence in the 
discharge of his spiritual functions ' of the pope involves the exercise of tem- 
poral power wherever the pope's authority is admitted P The secular power of 
the ' pontiff,' as Monarch of the Papal States, did not extend beyond the small; 
dominions of which he has been deprived, but his authority as pope is felt 
everywhere, not only in spirituals but temporals. For example, Pio Nono in- 
1864 issued his famous Encyclical in which he denounces civil and religions; 
liberty. Oar readers are familiar with its propositions, which were so outrage-, 
oos that a vast number of Roman Catholics, including priests, expressed at the 
time their disapproval of it. But the pope issued this Encyclical not as a/ 
secular monarch, but *in the discharge of hit spiritual functions J Is it not 
a fact that the Inquisition itself was established by the bulls of popes, and that 
the persecutions of the past are due to the same source ? We give the following 
proofs : Honorious III. (1216) published a bull approving of the laws of the 
emperor for the extermination of heretics.f Innocent III. published a bull to- 
the same effect. Innocent lY. published (1243) a bull authorising a crusade 
against heretics, granting the same indulgence to those who joined therein as 
to the crusades in the Holy Land. Alexander lY. (1254) published a bull for 
the appointment of ofBlcers to discharge the functions of the Inquisition against 
heretics. Urban lY. (1262) published a bull of instruction to Inquisitors for 
the extermination of heretics.^ Clement lY. (1265), with approval, refers to 
the bull of Innocent lY. for the extermination of heretics. Nicholas III. 
(1278) published a bull, in which he ordains that heretics shall be punished 
with due severity. John XXII, (131 7) published a bull to the Inquisitors of 
France, in which he exhorts them to the foMIment of their duties in extirpa- 
ting heretics. Boniface IX. (1391) published a bull approving the intolerance . 
of Frederick. Martin (1418) refers with approval to the Council of Constance, : 
in which heretics were condemned to be burned as ' morbid sheep.' Innocent 

- ' . , - - — 

f UUrawMnUmitmf or tki Boman Church and Modem SocUty. By Edgar Qulnet, of fh« Colleg* 
of Puis, p. 98. Tli» latter expreoaioii is intensely French, and would be blasphemous but for the 
oontflact. 

t Mitymim Buitarum^ Lnxemborgh, 1727. 
t JBgtormkMUit VulpseuHt, 
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Villi- (14^5) pablbKed a bull fer the punishineTit of heretics. Jalids TT. (1511) 
published a bull anathematizing heretics. Leo X (1520) published aboil, in 
which he condemned the following proposition of Luther, * HtBreticos eomburi^ 
#«i. eontra voluntatem tpiritun.* — ■* It is contrary to the will of God to barn 
heretics.' Clement VII. (1528) published a bnll, in which he ordains that those 
who err shall be altogether extirpated, — ^ Peniiua Exterpari,^ He ordains, 
moreorer, that their goods, moveable and immoveable, may be seized by the 
faithful.. Paul III. (1536) published the bull * Ccsna Donnni ;' a bull which 
irt up the pope's temporal authority; a bull of which Riffensluel, a canonist^ 
declares that it is of force everywhere, and yet of which Dr. M'Hale admitted, 
in his examination before the Cohjmittee of the House of Commons, that if in' 
ibroe ifwt)uld lead, even in this country, to a collision with the constituted 
authorities. Paul III. (1542) published a bull, in which he gives ample 
antliority to Inquisitors. Paul IV. (1559) published a bull, in which he approves 
6f' all the persecuting bulls of his predecessors. Pius V. (1569) published a' 
bull 'against Elizabeth, in which he excommunicated the Queen, aud abiBolved 
her subjects from their allegiance. The matter is now even more serious since 
the promulgation of the dogma of the pope's infallibility. Pray, does Mr. 
G-ladstone mean to assert that he and his colleagues are prepared to support 
tSife pope in thisP We can hardly think so, and can only conclude that the 
Pirernl^r wrote inconsiderately and imprudently. We beg respectfully to call 
hl& attention to the fact thit the pope's * independence in the discharge of 
His spiritual functions,' if allowed, would limit the circulatioil of the Bible,, 
destroy the * detfested liberty of the press,' * close every protestant church, and " 
{llae& the nations under the most servile bondage. Mr. Gladstone cannot mean 

that' he ^OTild assist to bring about such reisults." t ' 

-^a_ ■ .-■;• ■■ ■ ■' ■ '.'.'■.'' ■ 

-* EnrffeHeal of Maoro Capellari, Primate of Italy (one of the Roman' Bishop's prudent titles, an4j 
t^ Only- one he is warranted in assuming), oallingr himself^ Pope Gregory XVI/* If tiie reader 
w|t)k l\a|f'a.-c^own' in his pocket, is n6tjp^sse8sed of the learned Vicar qf CLerkeDwell's eshaafttiv^ 
▼o\ame, St. Peter yon-Roman^ we advise him to lojse no time in purchat^ipg und closely studying it.' 
it VUI well repaythe trohhle _t6'thorpughly rndster" the contents. "Whatever his rank or occupation 
-Hlflid ^tt'ave mor« or less i>kx)ttght into coutact with Rdinanists— he will then have the gist of the 
af^pi^nt^oR the bokisefiii^ of the Romyn BJJahop'i asaeited- claim to any ep|scopal or pitmatial : 
Jurisd^etioii ,,heyoBd- the geographical ^iniits of .Victor Emanuel's K^lgdom pJT: Italy, at his fingers' . 
eii^., ' Aiid'thus he can show to his duped papist acqtlaintance, on- authorities which frofft jrecognise, 
the latter Mpeeiafiyt-'fiiom Holy Scriptures, the 'Apostolitf Fathers, Catholic Tradition, and the 
C^]rch!8./lin|wls-^hAt the claim, of *^p^pal supreniacy," founded upon .the.Bbmam Priniate'p tlitetnt 
from ^^t,. Pi^ttfy not. only Tesljs upon a pure fiction, but,i^ without the shadow o( plausible support : . 
a lAeeV inyeiition, conc'o^fed'by'the saicl Komfm Bishop^s unscrupulous partisans mimy hundreds of 
yeitt9- after' Sti Peter's death % and hy them bolstered up' by oerti&iii clumpy forgeries. > ■ - • • > - 

'+ Tht Pr»t«8taM Churchman. June. Published quarterly, pric^.fe'di., by Mr. James Mlller,'29, 
^»aiin Street* Oxfond Street. The Protestant itef^rmalion Society,- of wk3()b thSb talented pub-' 
licaticm' is ^h^. org^»'iS: Und^r tl^e.preiaidjenioy of «he(Qar^Qf:Cayan. ^th tjiie Bic^()fror Hipon* the: 
Earl of Movnt-C^hcl, Lord« Benders, Fijtzi^alter, &c., pn itp •committee. . Its object is; specially to ^ 
arf'^st'th^ fapid ihcre&sd in Roiiiish propagandist agency ' (by tracts and missiohary agencies)" 
al0rtaingly> and isystematiei^ly aidte^ by the present ^OoVemment, through whose lAotics, under" 
Jqi^) piv^^e,' . Uie j^rients haye woreistrjcted aooess to thci armFn ikbe -poor-hoiiae qno^ the jail» imdi i 
now sit on our School Boards. ** With this access, granted by the State, it is not (says the Report) 
the province of this Society to take any political action ; but it is their sacred duty to do all that the 
Vford of God warrants to neutral ^ci their secthriah e:i^erti6ns. niid previent their Influence dn the 
nAids of those they have affeisted, 'Or are likely tor affect. Therefbfe thiiilSociety holds WeekTy tlleetin]B|il^'" 
lectures, and conferences where Romanists are, most ni^ne^ous anc^. Protestants assailed; vls{tfa<^ ' 
Boman Catholics at their hom^B, knd espedally thpM etaqaliing aifMJr'tr^th, and rescues Ftotestant 
children from Eomish schools." Thia is the right siDYt 6f lirbrk f - 
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** Yet," sajs. Sir George Jenkinsotit " the people have a right to oall upon th4 
Prinze Minister for it- better explanation than they have yet received of the 
letter whioh he wrote to Mf. Deaee on the subjeot of the pope* I oannotunde(r<^ 
stand," oontioues this well-read and vigilant legislator, **how any Prime 
Minister of a protestant oonntry like England can claim the right to pen a 
public letter, saying that the spiritual dominion of the pope is a proper thing 
for the Government to take notice of and to support. The protestants of £ng^ 
land are fully warranted in complaining' that such a novel doctrine should be 
promulgated by a Minister of the Grown ; and I hope that such public notice 
will be taken of It as shall show Mr. Gladstone that he hd§ no right to 
fi9mpromi86 the proieHani part of the Mubjecti of this country in. Buch k 
ifi«fifi6r." ■; * 

We have shown by a lew among very many illustrations that are readily 
accessible what are the examples, and what the precepts, which are lamilioriiKd 
to our juvenile population gathered into papist schools. It would swell. this 
.work to an imtnoderate sise were we to attempt anything like a collection of 
similar extracts of exaotly the .same purport, wMch the reader Jixmself inay see 
in recent issues Under episcopal patronage. The matter, however, more imm^Eb- 
diately mc(kes a demand on the earnest attention of the protestant memb^sof 
the new ^hool Boards. And here let us draw attention to the tactics of the 
itomi&h priesthood. We quote from 2 he Bulwark: *^ The Education Bill, in 
its first plan, tolerated denominational schools, but there can be no question ](t 
also discouraged them, atid contemplated the time when they would! be. absorbed 
into the national scthools to be supported by local rates. In the second: aket6h 
of the bill this was changed. Denominational schools were not only reeogniseld, 
Jbut were fostered; additional grants were to.be made, to them, from the 
Expheqqer; aj(Ld it is plainly contemplated that they are to be restored in their 
present condition for an indefinite time — for as Ion?, at least,: as the subsfeiribeiita 
will continuB'their support. Now it is no secret that this change in: this- draft bf 
the bill was made mainly to please the Roman Catholics, who complained, trkxly 
enough, that in schools supported by a local rate ;and managed by a schodl 
board, there would be no chance of having their peculiar observances introduced 
into the school. They, therefore, urged that their own schools should remain 
under their own nianagement ; and . Mr, Gladstone, in advocating the change, 
expressly stated that it was intended to benefit the Roman Cathulics, thou^ii 
the Church of England, having the great majority of denominational schoiols, 
will reap. by far the largest share of the benefit.*' ■ '\ 

That the Church of England will reap the largest share of the benefit of tha 

additional grant to denominational schools, which was fixed at titty per centl', 

is, in one' sense, true enough ; but the greatest fictual proportionate benefit, 

as events may ere long show — nay, as they already show — will be experieneed 

by the popish priesthood, the ** garrison" who — it is no secret, for their owii 

journals betrayed it— ]U76rtf the origiuatois of this amended clause^. Dcnominaj- 

jtional teftohing in popish schools means something; in very. many Chiirch of 

•England schools, it means — well just what it does! Thousands of pupils gb 

forth into the world from them with as little knowledge of the history of their 

Church, and of its distinctive tenets, as of the science of pneutnatics; while 

hundredai.of oert^ficatedinasteri^ are as unacquainted as. their pui^ils with thj^ 

iufttory of dfioisuaiuiy it»ibll'y wd of its BWuggles--firBt with. pi^iuiua. and 
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then with popery. Kor is this the wont view of the oftse. In 9naj litnaliBtie. 
■ohool, the oral teaching, if not some part of the authorised book-teaohiof , ii 
directly adverse to that of the Protestant Episcopal Church ; pr^udioes of tin 
deepest kind are industriously fostered, hoth against the opinions and personi 
of those, as well within its communion as without it, who hold and inonkate 
the most essential doctrines of the Reformation. *'If," says the Bishop of 
Bipon, *' there is one word which these gentlemen seem to dislike more tbaa 
another, it is the word * protestant.* If there is one olass of persons a^csBut 
whom they seem more determinedly hent to direct their shafts of ridionle asd 
and sarcasm than another, it is the class of men who helong honestly to the 
Protestant cause. There is another word which they equally hate with the word 
' Protestant,' and that is the word * Reformation.' They openly speak of the 
Reformation as a deplorable schism — as the most lamentable event .that evar 
interrupted the peace and harmony of the Church — as the cause of I know not 
how many evils and disasters that have occurred to the kingdom, and over and 
above this they openly avow their determination by all means in their power to 
try and undo the work of the Reformation.'' * * * Within the last few years," writes 
Dean Smith of Canterbury, '< it has become the fashion to speak oontemptuously 
of the Reformation, and to load the chief actors in it with abuse 1 It really 
was one of the greatest and most remarkable awakenings of the human mind, 
not merely as regards the purifying of the Church, but all that desire for pro- 
gress and improvement which has struggled against abuses of every kind, and 
made England the home both of civil and religious liberty. An enemy to the 
Reformation ought in consistency also to be an enemy to civil liberty, and 
should wish for the restoration of arbitrary authority, the abrogation of the 
rights of conscience, and the return of ignorance I For really it was the divi- 
sion of knowledge oaused by the discovery of the art of printing whidh led to 
the Reformation ; for, when books were made cheaper^ and men began to read 
the Bible and the works of the early Fathers, they were surprised to find that 
a large proportion of the ordinary beliefs of the time had no authority either 
in the one or the other. I should like to know whether those people who abuse 
the term Protestant wish to bring these errors back again P Are we to be 
dragged down into that state of things which existed before the disoovery of 
printing P If this is not to happen, we must still proteit against falsehood and 
abuse and error of every kind." 

In other words. Protestantism, as its name implies, while uniformly teaching 
the doctrines of a pure Christianity, is a living, breathing, active, unceasing) 
PB0TB8T against their opposite, as developed by the apostacy of the Roman see. 
The Throne rests upon Protestantism. The National Church is styled in the 
Coronation ceremonial, a '* Protestant" Church; the Sovereign by the very 
tenure by which he or she wears the Crown, makes oath on the Gospels, before 
her subjects, that the mass and the invocation of dead saints are ** idolatrous ; " 
that is the word— idolatrous ; not only <* superstitous," but •* idolatroxts.** 
« This Protestant kingdom " is the language of the Bill of Rights. If Britain 
i s not Protestant, she is nothing ; if , as a kingdom and people, she casts off or 

* Speech of the Lord Bishop of Bipon, on moring the Report of the Protectant Reformatioii 
Booiey, 1869. One of the cheap iBsoes of the Society ; at the depository of which, (29, Bemett 
Street) are published the invaluable Frotutant Oateehism of Dr. Blakeney, and his principal larg«r 
works OS the Romish ControTersy ; as also those of Dr. Cumsidiig, partloiUarly seasonable Just noir 
»bii trsots eqpegiaUyt 
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abandons her distinotiTe Protestantism, she is Uat /—lost entirely, as a first* 
class, or even a third-class power among the nations of Europe and the world. 
Of what account is the insufferable plea urged bj the Jeameses, the Jenkinses, 
and the Littimers of the press, and the liyeried and unliveried court flies of 
papist and semi-papist complexion about the throne, that such plain-spoken 
declarations and oaths are offensive to ears polite, and that because forsooth 
there are those officially present at a Goronotion or an opening of Parliament 
who are <* impliedly branded as idolaters," therefore it were better on their 
account, sensitive souls I to drop all such plain-spoken declarations and oaths I 
Why, it is the avowed creed of those very professors of popery — however Lord 
Castierosse and a few others (who, if report speaks truly, would, but for their 
mresj quickly abjure popery, now that the infallibility dogma is mercilessly 
made binding on Iheir individual consciences) may, and do, in their own hearts 
abominate and repudiate the sentiment — that the Sovereign herself and all her 
protestant subjects are themselves not only idolaters and heathens, not only out 
•of the pale of the Christian Church, by whose most recent decree they are, one 
and all, anathematised, and (remaining Protestants) consigned to hopeless per* 
dition, but outlawed as members of the human commonwealth. If the 
-Sovereign of '*this Protestant Kingdom" and its highest rulers and legis- 
lators are thus to virtually disown their Protestantism in deference to all wh6 are 
not protestants (except as the disguided papists among them indecentiy <* pro- 
test " against the recent decree of the Privy Council in the case of Hebbert veraui 
Pnrohas,*) they must in like manner, and on precisely the same plea, disown 
their Christianity, in deference to the far greater number of Hindoos, who are 

* One of tbese disgtdsed Churoh rerolntionists complaiiilngly writes to the Standard : a Journal, 
wUcli, thongh admitting the oommuntcation of a ritualistic correspondent to its columns, would he 
traitorous ^deed to its supposed principles and Tiolently outrage those of its supporters, in the hulk 
irer* it to gire a shadow of countenance to the riews expressed. Besides which, the assertiont 
contained in the seditious ** Remonstrance " of the ** influential hody of leading churchmen," vis., 
that '* the ruhrios affecting this particular question have been diversely obserred erer since thsy 
were framed," and that the condemned usage ** has continuously existed in the Church of England," 
are, to use the mildest term, flagrantly untrue, and ohriously designed to mislead persons who ar)» 
uninfbrmed on the subject. The asserted rubrical inegulaties of some etangelioal clergymen, on 
which the Standard correspondent lays an absurd stress, relate to matters unspeakably non-in»- 
]K>rtant ; that for which these seditious remonstrants contend, touches, as they correctly phrase it, 
•* a most tender point ; *f for it directly tnTolves the question, whether mass shall, or shall not, be 
surreptitiously celebrated in the parish churches of England ? The Piiyy Council hare decreed that 
it shaU not be celebrated, either accoiding to the **Sarum Use" (as recommended in the Unitm 
Seview Almanae, and practised at St. Alban's and other London ritualistlo and some country 
churches), nor according to any other ** Use." The Privy Council, whose decrees are final in ** thte 
Protestant Kingdom," enjoins strict and literal eompliance with tiie standing rubric, which directs 
that the priest shall— not make crosses over the elements and mutter Latin words, nor ** elevate *' 
the paten, aU unseen by the congregation, nor make any posture, manipulation, or genuflection before 
the sacramental bread and wine, ** for that (says the rubric) were idolatry, to be abhorred of all faithftil 
Christians "—but shall ** break the bread" and '*take the cup into his hands," and that ** nrona 
*BX nopLu ; " using the words set down in the Prayer Book, and using ne othM-, The Privy 
CouBcil have decreed that the people shall tae that he does this, and doet no more* And the People 
of England— of ** this Protestant Kingdom "—will sustain the Privy Council in its Just, its righteous 
and the only legal interpretation and dborbb in this case. 

A word toudhing the minor question of surplice and gt>wn, ^e misconceptions and mistakes 
ct a large class of persons about wUeli would be painful were the matter one which ia in- 
trinsfeally of the smallest importance. Betuming to primitive rule in externals as in other 
. things, the English Reformers retained, or rather restored, the surplice, in that form whieh 
•may be seen in the earliest frescoes of the Roman Catacombs as invariably diatlngaiahiiiff 
eat cIDeiatiag minister (not abbceviated and ornamented, as modem Roman prieiti use it; see 
Biahop Xipp on the subject, and the drawing! im hit liodk), and tbtj directed its mU use m a 
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equally with papists citizens of '* this Protestant Kingdom," and the liege snb^ 
jects — far more loyal sabjeots— of oar Protestant Monarch.* Grant this mnoh, 
and, as all the world knows, the next change will be, a bstglution— 
which papists and ritualists do indeed sanguinely anticipate, and constantly 
foietell->a second James II. (in the person of Edward the Seventh) on tha 

▼estment by cl^rgf men of the Hecond and third order in all ** public minintraticfns ** — as also fof 
choriMerH ; pcrmittinff the addition by the former of the ancient ** scarf;" commcm to the l8rafll> 
itiiih and early ( hriiitian C burch, and which ample ** flcarf," reaching to the hem of tht-sorplice (not 
the short " btole " of the Roman priests, which Dr. Ruck shows to be a totally different appendage) 
has been f^om time immemorial — as now in Jewish synagogncs - the badge of those, whether 
presbyters or deacons, who lead the public derotions. Indeed att <:hristian worshippers at a yeiy 
early date, assamed this ** soarf," on ejitering their places of wot ship, following Jewish custom; but 
in proccHs of time its u e was confined to the reader. Hence it became exclusively a mimsterial 
badge, distinguishing those of the clerical order from the lay officials of the choir. Now, neither of 
these Alerical appendages are, nor were intended by our Protestant Reformers to be, signlfioant of 
taeerdoiaiism ; both are, innocently and without supcrHtition, symbolical — the one of purity, the 
other of humility and becoming reverence in the IIoukc of God. And it is particularly deserving of 
notice that both are discarded by the Romish Church ; all of whose vestments, with every part of 
ihelr. dUtinetive usages, are (as Dr. lliddletoa and Mr. Hislop have abundantly shown) bor- 
rowed from the pagan ritual. As to other external appendages, it may calm too sensitive protestant 
minds to know that the episcopal chimcre (covering ulb, which from its closer fit here takes the 
place of surplice, having exactly the same significance) is nothing more than the civil costtfme of a 
bishop, having -no priestly meaning whatsoever, but rendered too dear to Anglican and Anglo- 
American eyes by venerable association with the higher ministerial order of our Reformed Churcli^ 
some of whom were I.er pioneer martyrs, to be laid aside on accotmt of its comparatively i>ecular 
character. The University hood also simply indicates the degree uf scholarship obtained by the 
wearer. The gown, partially so ; but as also unquestionably a ** preaching *' habiUment, it remains 
an open question (which even Archbishop Tlxomp-son's ** opinion'* does not determine) whether 
preaching comes under the rule which prescribes the ukc of the surplice at all public^* ministrations." 
One tbing is however settled by the lute Conciliar dccisitm, viz., that its use or disuse in the pulpft 
ceases to be in any sense a party badge ; while it still remains, that tho gown (" preaching gown " 
or college gown) or a cassoo, is by Canon Law every clergyman's prescribed dress, both in all privaU 
"ministrations," and, by consequence, when otily officiating in the pulpit: which he may often 
do, like as in former times, on occasions other than at the settled morning and evening prayers. 
There is also three centuries' custom, and a nation's habitude (as with the chimere) to be pleade4, 
if not for the use of the gown where a change is required, as during Morning . Service aoji 
Sacramental occasions, yet after the subsequent services of the day,* and at all times by any 
nunister taking no leading pait in the public worship preceding or following his sermon. Even in 
tho Latin Church the mere non-officiating preacher makes ho change in his ordinary dress, whether 
monk's frock or clerical cassoo, before entering the pulpit : .which is urged (not without reason, 
looking at the time when rubric and canon were framed) as fatal (o the intended applicability of tl)||B 
rule respecting ** all ministrations" to the function of preaching. Nor can it be denied— nay, it j|i 
openly and constantly avowed— that the m^n objection of ritualists to the gown has its spring in 
their rooted aversion to the protestant doctrine of which they regard it as, by association, symbolical ; 
as well as that it is retained in the Lutheran, the Presbyterian, the Congregational (partially), and 
.other reformed Churches which they absurdly hold to be out of the pale of ** catholic communion.'' 
. Hence it is, that, on account of its hallowed assooiaticms, and frpm the first its general adoption by 
•the soundest part of the modern Christian Church, the old familiar pulpit robe is likely to retail 
its place pcnnancntly in many thousands of English, American, and Colonial churches. While the 
strict legality of its use is shown, past dispute, by the Bishop of Worcester. The pope was only fi 
temporary compromise, which custom has confined to the coronation rite and oi)ening parliament'; 
being exclusively episcopal, and state. 

* resides her 120,000,000 of Hindoo subjects (some of whom are always present, and in future will 
take a prominent part in state pageants), and some 15,000,000 Musselmen—to set against, at the onl- 
sidc, eight millions (colonics included) Jot papists->the Queen has a fast augmenting numbei: of 

-Chinese subjects, all of whose religious susceptabilities must, we suppose, be respected. Certainly 
they are as much entitled to such rsspect as Romanists-^nay, being no industrious plottera.agaiwt 
the national faith, and only .-asking for toleration, not en«/otei»i«nf, much more so. Besides, their 
public modes of worship exhibit a marked resemblance to. Bomish forms; lik)6 as is the worthi|> tf 
the Buddhists, as shown by Dr. Maoleod in his Eastern Sketches (in Oo9d Wurde). See-the'det- 
oription of a Chinese temple^ or'** joss-hotise," by a i^riter inthe Feb. No. of i^Fmpi^t 

-— AnexceUfliitierial, weU^pted.fc^.ftunily oscu ,;.. ' 
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tbron«,* the atftempted " reconciliation *' of Great Britain to the Roman see, 
and the fall acknowledgment by the Ministers of the Crown of the pope's title 
to the appellation and the buporior prerogatives of "Sovereign Pontiff;" a 
result which would be as much deplored by the great body of the R. C. laity, 
both in Britain and Ireland, as by the most ardent protestant. 

Need more be added to exhibit that for Protestant divines to drop the strife 
with papal Rome (for Papal Uomo still exists on the left bank of the Tiber, and 
its influence is yet sufficient to prevent the toleration of Protestant churches' 
and even Protestant worship, except clandestinely, on both sides ; and it has to 
be w<m whether in that city the civil power will not have to succumb to the 
papsl) is to abjure all the essential principles both of Protestantism and Christ- 
ianity P This is logically demonstrated by the late Mr. Natt of Philadelphia, 
trho reminded his popery-bitten readers calling themselves "church-people,", 
that '* the XIX Article of the Church declares that * the Church of Rome hath 
erred, not only in its living and manner of ceremonies, but also in matters of 
faith ; '*' and that *^ fifteen of the Thirty-nine Articles bear distinctly against 
the errors of the Church of Rome. Time would fail me (he adds) to go into a 

>■ I II » I !■ ■■!■ ,..■1.. ■.^- .... I ■ . . I 

■ *We adopt, only euppoMtionflly, the oonfitant prediction of the above twoclassee, founded upon 
the Mserted predellotion of the Ilelr Apparent fur advanced ritvaliiim ; but thin, aa we have ahown, 
in a former note (p. 48), is nothing lens than a malignant slander. That H.R.H, affects elaborate music, 
and choral psalmody as accessories to public worship, is unqncstionable. These are not peculiar' 
to ritualistic churches; though unadaptod to any but very spacious buildings or college chape la 
(.where no ladi^a are present), tor which alone the latter U designed : nay the Marquis of Ix>me, with' 
the lat« r>r. Lee, Dean of llolyrood ('hupel, (why is it not-roofed in, and adapted to public wornhip 7) • 
with others of the Scottish Kirk, have recommended its uac in the larger Presbyterian churches. 
Choral Psalmody is as old as Eltaabeth's time, and CongregntionalistA as well as Episcopalians' 
have their Psalter, set to single and double oh^nta. But that Edward, I^rince of Wales, or his Pro«. 
teatant Princess, cherish any latent proclivities for the doctiinal heresies of later Puseyi»m aa 
expounded by Messrs. Kodwell, Muckonichie, &c , or that the illustrious pair are. likely to tolerate, 
tne presence of an aroh-eon'splrator in the shape of a prUtt'eofif^an^r in their hotiae, or to pay bodily 
worship ta, a irafer-god, at tjbe bidding of any disguised Jesuit in Church of England canonicals (or 
those of Rome) we- believe, on the assurance of those who ought to be well informed, to be a gra« 
toitous invention ; founded solely on the former having been several times led by sheer curiosity, (aa 
biavie many others) into a certain noted ritualtslio church. One thing is certain, vin., that were any- 
Belr.tq the Brikiab Throne tore.ally aubsonbe by word or act to the wholly popish doctrines and ' 
practioea of the sect, his possession of that throne— should he, which is next to impossible, be .- 
aHowed to oceupy it in, the order of succession— would not be worth a year's purchase I •• These,**' 
■aid Lord Oranmore, a peer t)f' Norman descent, ** are very critical times, when everyUiing is called ' 
ifl iiue^ticn." Woiida, which spoken in the Vppor il ouse of Iiegislature and referring only to a 
a^U royal dower, ana ominously significunt I Perhaps coming ftrom so loyal a nobleman, they may 
even induce our good Queen, if not to lay aside her widow's habit -emblematical of a sorrow which, 
whatever ita weight, it is impossible for the rising generation of ber loving subjects to share— at 
least to resume on prescribed state occasions the time-honoured external symbols of her office aa . 
lj[ead ,£]^ef ative ;. • and thl8» if only to put an extinguisher on the incessant scurrility of the Roman 
CSatholicB*. stimulated by tho|r,iew8pappr organs, in reference to the " scandal," as they term it, of, 
a' Bfieming slight to tl;io nation; at the same time removing all pretext for anjr repetition of those 
dialoybl miazdfestatioi^s instigated by them on the last occasion of her Majesty's public progress to '\ 
Pisurliamfint. ^he loyal robe an^ regal, crown are, as George III. intimated to Lord 8idmouth,no 
einpty oif superfluous trappings, but the eloqtient badges of an anointed sovereign, speaking , 
di^^ectly to the eye, full of historical reminiscence and. glorious tradition. " The English (writes 
the Daily, I^nca) are no doubt a iiomcly people, and are pleased with a Royal example of . 
hafD^lj ^stes and pleasures and family affections. But they are a Jealous people also ; and vhen , 
oo|iteAt that jn a constitutional country Royalty should bo a fiction, they say, * then at least let the , 
flption be a roniance ' . . , The Sovereign's main duties are to ho the central figure in a great . 
nf^tipiptal pageant) to l^ the emblem of the splendour and greatness of the country, an4 o( the com- 
mon. Uf^ of,ita Tj^rious ,Qlasse8 ^4^ aucc^asive ^nerationa. . In the withdrawal of the aymhol, the 
thjU^Vxfal^UMfi 1^8 , heen farftofit^ f^9 ohj^o^ of t^e sentiment being remqVed ftroin the f;f ea of 
1^ the feeling itaelf'ha* waned.** 
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fall detail of all the partioolara in which diBsimilarity might as plainly be 
shown. The Episcopal Church professes to differ firom the Roman Catholic 
Church just as far as the Roman Catholic Church differs from the Word of Gtod, 
She gives up no doctrine, no usage, sanctioned by the Word of God simply 
because the Roman Catholic Church holds it or practises it. She has no right 
to do so ; and it would be as unreasonable as it would be wicked to do so. 
The differences in doctrine, discipline, and worship, between her and the Church 
of Rome — ^the same which still exist between the Episcopal Church in the 
United States and that same Church — ^these differences are the very consider- 
ations for which Archbishop Cranmer and Bishops Latimer and Ridley were 
consumed to ashes at the stake. The Episcopal Church has her martyrs, who 
went out of life in agony and blood, because she did differ, and would differ, 
just as far as God's Holy Word required. Her bishops, priests and deaoons she 
retained, because, as she states in the Preface to the ordination serrices, * It is 
evident unto all men diligently reading Holy Scripture and ancient authors, 
that from the Apostles* time, there have been these orders of ministers in 
Christ's Church.' That the Church of Rome also had them, was no better 
reason for giving them up than for giving up the New Testament, which she 
also had. But she renounced as utterly contrary to the Word of God the 
doctrine of the supremacy of one bishop, the Bishop of Rome, over all other 
bishops. She retained the rite of confirmation as apostolic and scriptural, but 
she laid aside those unauthorized accompaniments which the Church of Rome 
had added. Thus, throughout, her guiding principle was — and that principle 
is embodied on every page of the Prayer Book — ' as far from Rome as the Word 
of God requires, no farther, no nearer.* And this, doubtless, is one chief oause- 
of those apostacies from the Episcopal Church which have attracted such world- 
wide notice. There are such essential and irreconcUable differences between 
her and the Roman Catholic Church, that men cannot remain in the Episcopal 
Church when they have embraced the errors of^the Roman Catholic. The 
Episcopal Church of this day, under her present ministry, occupies substantially 
the same ground occupied by the Church of England when her archbishop and 
bishops were martyred for the faith ; when Latimer, as the kindled feggot was- 
laid at the feet of Ridley, both being fastened to the same stake, exclaimed, 
* Be of good comfort, master Ridley, and play the miin ; we shall this day light 
•uoh a candle, by God's grace, in England, as I trust shall never be put out I '" * 
But going back to the history of the School Boards ; — see the leaders of the 

*A Bri^ Vindieation of the JSpiaeopeU Churehfrom the Imputation of Material Seeemhlance to 
the Soman Catholic Chweh, By the Ber. George Wasbington Natt, A.M., Rector of St. Andrew*!, 
West Philadelphia, pp. 12, fto. The posthumoiiB sermons of this admirable diyine (an InvalaaUe 
▼olttme), like those of his sainted kinsman, the late Vioar of St. Sepulchre's, are choice modds of 
ptain practical pnlpit eloquence, seasoned with evangelical unction, and well adapted for family use 
to those who are temporarily debarred from, public worship. They are, we are told, much used by 
lay-readers In the United States. An intelligent layman's opinions on this subject are also Just now 
of considerable value. Mr. Richard Penruddock Long, late Member for North Wilts, advocating ihB ' 
anti-papal and abidingly protesting character of the Church of England, thus tersely expressed him- 
self in 1865 : ** While desirous of maintaining m its entirety the great principle of religious libertf , 
which ensures to every man the right to worship God according to his eonsoienoe, I have observed 
with regret the advances which Romanism has made of late years in this country, and have con- 
sequently both spoken and voted uniformly against the Maynooth grant, and against the endowment 
of Roman Catholic chaplains in our gaols and workhouses, and on this ground-— We possess, in the 
apostolic but reformed Church of En^and, a Church essentially catholic, but whose fkith is reason- 
able and whose ritual is pure. As the keeper and witness of the Truth, she takes her etand upon 
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Jesuit party, olerioal and lay, taking active sides with the an ti- secularists, in 
Parliament, at public meetings, in local committees, and through the press, in 
dinounoing '* godless education,'' and the disuse of the Bible in mixed schools. 
See my Lord Shaftesbury — who, though his principles are rightly based, is not 
for the first time momentarily hoodwinked by Jesuit cunning — welcoming the 
impracticable alliance, and so far forgetting his own better intelligence as to 
openly declare at a public meeting in St. James's Hall that he *' preferred the 
Syllabus of Rome to tbe Syllabus of Birmingham." See Dr. Miller, of Green- 
wich, accepting papists as ** allies on the question of religious instruction." 
"Though such an alliance as this," wrote Th0 Constitution^ ^4s based on folly 
and compromise, and is certain to recoil on those Evangelicals who have any- 
thing to do with it. Rank infidelity is not so dishonouring to God, or so 
dangerous to man, as idolatrous popery ; and it is an offence against God, and 
injurious to tbe national well-being, to countenance a system of wickedness, 
which, under the name of religion, gains support from many professedly Christian 
men. We can understand well the principle on which Dr. Miller and his friends 
acted; it was simply this. They say to the Romanists: 'Let us hoist the 
banner of Religious Education, and we will support your claim to get public 
money for teaching your doctrines (however untrue we believe them to be), if 
you will support our claim for public money for our schools, although you must 
consider our teaching to be heretical. United together we will be stronger than 
the Secularists, who will give neither of us our way.' This is a policy wholly 
unprincipled, and well calculated to demoralize. It roots popery into the soil 
of the country, sanctions and sustains it, in order that help should be obtained 
for Scriptural schools. It is * doing evil that good may come,' which is the very 
principle of Jesuitism, and a blessing cannot attend it." 

See next what follows. The crusade in which churchmen "orthodox" and 
" evangelical," with a large section of the nonconformist body, join with Dr. 
Manning's agents — Bishop Ullathome with the Wesloyans, Bishop Goss with 
Congregationalists — is, be it observed, professedly to secure not only liberal 
assistance to denominational, but a certain amount of " religious instruction " 
in all rate-aided schools. " I am shocked," said a hypocritical speaker in the 
popish interest at one of these /ra^ernfl/ gatherings — " I am really shocked " 
he exclaimed (with side-long wink at a reverend companion) to hear this 
night the Bible condemned as an improper book in a public school I " And pious 
credulous protestant gentlemen present loudly shared the papal agent's simulated 
indignation. 

The Bible I — why from the very moment, after the restoration of the Jesuits 
in 1814, when their influence became paramount at Rome, the papal see, at 
their instigation, has waged an unceasing and malignant warfare with the 

the principle that the possession of a Bible and the right to read that Bible are the inalienable 
inheritance of all Englishmen. By that book she is content that her claims to purity of doctrine and 
of ritual shall be tested. While, therefore, indisposed to interfere with the perfect liberty of those 
-who differ from her, she does not hesitate to proclaim that her faith and doctrines are the faith and 
doctrines of the Apostles, as transmitted by Ilim who is the Head of His Church and of all things. 
Protestant dissenters take their stand on the voluntary principle, and repudiate endowment by 
the state. I cannot agree with them, and am a firm supporter of the connexion as it now existi 
between the Church and the State; but why should Roman Catholics ask for an endowment 
which Protestant Nonconformists refuse? These, Sir, are the yiews which I conscientiously 
entertain and hate humbly endeayoured consistently to advocate. They are not adopted to suit 
an emergency." 
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Bible, as a book of common use and reference, and especially against every 
associated effort to circulate it. Who does not know that in 1816 Pope 
Chiaramonti (** Pius Vll,") pronounced the Bible Society ** a most crafty device, 
by which the very foundations of religion are undermined"? — that in 1824 
Pope Annibale della Genga (** Leo XII.") described it as " turning the Gospel 
of Christ into the Gospel of the Devil" ?— that Castighone (**Pius YIII.") in 
1829 followed his example ?— that in 1832 Capellari (** Gregory XYL") ful- 
minated a yet fiercer anathema against it ? — that Mastai-Ferretti (** Pius IX.") 
in 1846, after quoting the calumnies of these shameless contemners of God's 
Word and their coarse abuse of those who circulate it, added, ** We desire to 
join as eagerly in their reprobation as our predecessor Gregory " ? 

Who does not know all this ? Or rather, who does ? Who did among the 
protestant auditors at Marylebone ? They might also have known — for 
it was quoted sufficiently for all British protestants to get the Billingsgate 
passage by heart — that the Dublin Review had designated the British and 
Foreign Bible Society **a gang of conspirators against Christianity, whose 
head quarters are, we believe, fixed in London, and who live and carry on 
their operations at the expense of some thousands of persons, who are dupes or 
knaves enough to spend their money in supporting a swarm of vagabonds, 
trampers, incendiaries, and hypocrites, in every quarter of the globe." * 

But mark the next movement of the Jesuit leaders ! Mr. Forster, whose 
original plan, and whose latent principles in reference to popular education, we 
have no wish to impugn, yielding to the powerful pressure from a combined 
movement, in which Romish priests were certainly the most active, having 
, consented to the compromise throughout advocated by the R. C. journals — and, 
furthermore, conceding their other demand of lavish Government assistance in 
the erection of school houses within a year — energetic appeals were forthwith 
made by the 'papal hierarchy to their own people for an " Educational Crisis 
Fund," sufficient for the purpose of at once securing the coveted grants both 
for their own schools and school-houses : the joint sum sufficing to educate 
all the hitherto unprovided children of papists in England and to provide them 
with school accommodation. Towards which gigantic sum two Romanist peers, 
Norfolk and Bute, promptly contributed £10,000 each. Lord Howard, £5000, 
and some others of the ultramontane party in like proportion. 

So far, so good. Every denomination has a right, and it is its duty, to keep 
an eye upon its own members. But the next movement was to get a strong 
representation of ** loyal" and advanced agents of the papacy on the National 
Board, there ** to look after catholic interests." But in what way ? By advo- 
cating "religious instruction" in the new schools? By securing the use of 
the Bible, either Anglican or Roman, without note or comment ? By promoting 
any kind of religious instruction, however un sectarian ? The very reverse of 
all this. Dr. Miller has now his coadjutors in promoting ** religious instruction," 
and he, with others who welcomed their coadjutorship in the initiative move- 
ment, have already discovered in what way the cause which they sought to 
advance is seconded by their papist allies; acting, not on a platform before 
mixed assemblies, but on a School Board. These men — Messrs. HutchinSi 
Langdale, and Wallace in London, Priest 0' Sullivan in Birmingham, Priest 

* Dublin Review, No. xxix., p., 449. 
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Toole and Mr. Richardson in Manchester, Messrs. Somers and Mart in Salford, 
Messrs. Whitty, Sharpies, Tates, and Corbally in Liverpool, Dr. Sweeney in 
Bath, Priest Flanagan in Burnley, Priest Baily and Mr. Montgomery in Gates- 
head, Mr. Ellison in Sheffield, Mr. Hawksford in Wolverhampton, Priest Motler 
in Bradford, &c., &o.* — these men we say, i.e. the whole 61 elected on the 
School Boards, are each and all high in the confidence of their respective bishops, 
and are more immediately controlled in their every public act by the Jesuits : 
who are now the undisputed rulers of the '^ catholic conscience " of England^ 
i.e. as far as public matters are concerned. And their main object, we repeat, 
is the reverse of that for which some of their leading fellow-oouncilmen took 
them into close alliance six months ago. Their instructions now are to oppose 
all religious or semi-religious instruction, even in those schools which no R.C. 
children are allowed by their priests to enter ; to eliminate all kind of teaching, 
all school or reading books which contain ought that, in their estimation, is 
tinged, however slightly, with **anti- catholic" opinions, or disfigured by 
protestant facts : in a word, to make the education of protestant youth as purely 
secular, in the woist sense of the word, and as thoroughly '* godless" as it 
possibly can be made. 

liet the reader thoughtfully remark the three adroit movements as they 
succeed each other ; and let him pronounce whether not only statesman but 
ordinary rate-payers must not **get up very early" to prove a match for 
Jesuit craft P First, purely secular education is to be discouraged, and a close 
alliance is to be formed with its opponents, on the basis of some amount at least 
of ** religious instruction." Secondly, as in principle consistent with this, de- 
nominationalism is to be supported and additionally endowed. ^* There is no 
choice for us left," says one of Dr. Manning's most favoured organs ; ^* etery 
child that is not educated in a catholic school, through want of school accom- 
modation provided by us [and the Treasury], will be swept into the rate-supported 
school, and will lose its religion, the faith of its baptism, and its eternal in- 
heritance. Hitherto we may have been excusable, because we had not the 
means of rescuing these multitudes; now that Government offers half the 
support of any schools we establish, we shall be without excuse. Our case in 
this country is so exceptional, with an overwhelming mass of poor Irish 
Catholics out of all proportion to our rich and well-to-do classes, that if fairly 
brought before Parliament, we might hope that a larger Government aid would 
be given. But the best way to secure success will be to depend on our own 
resources. Heaven helps those that help themselves. Still it is well for us to 
know that the work before us, though great, is far less than we have already 
accomplished. The education of each child, it is calculated, costs £1 lOa, 
Abeady we have 100,000 children under education, costing £150,000 per annum. 
Of this £50,000, or one third, has been given by the State, and by school pence 
and subscriptions we have raised each year £100,000. We have now under- 
taken to educate 180,000 children, the expense of which will be £270,000. Of 
this, the State is pledged to contribute £135,000, provided we contribute a like 
sum. So that our actual liability will be to provide in school pence and 

• In Leeds, two Romanists sit on the School Board ; in Preston, two ; in Bristol, one ; in Bamsley, 
Huddersfleld, Newport, Wakefield, and at other places whose returns are not befcJre us, one. The 
School Board Chronicle publishes correct returns as fast as the several lists are duly verified. In 
the B.C. jouruols may b« seen the names of their own members. 
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snbsoriptiona an additional £35,000 per annum, or almost one third more than 
we raise at present.*'* *' Gentlemen," says the Marquis of Bute, at a meeting of 
Bomanists at Liverpool in Noyemher — ** gentlemen, you will be doing more 
than preserring the faith for the children themselves — you will be propagating 
the faith. Is not a catholic education the most ef^cHQni propaganda f I think 
it has been remarked by some one writer of the Church that if she does not 
propagate she almost ceases to live — that in her the stillness of quiescence is a 
deadly torpor. I tell you that it is in these practical matters, in the first place, 
that Uiose who are outside see the good works of catholics, and are led on to 
glorify Him who is glorified also in the cloisters. It is from the catholic schools 
that go forth those zealous and practical catholics who at this moment are 
carrying the faith to the utmost bounds of the earth, who are insinuating it into 
families, who form the nucleus of new missions, who join themselves into great 
populations, like the population of Liverpool, which can make itself felt, and 
who bring up children to carry on the living and life-giving tradition, till so 
they hasten that day which ndne of us here will live to see, when it may be 
said of the Church on the earth as it was said of Israel in Canaan, that * her 
boughs have filled the land ' (loud and continued cheering)." f 

Thus the British tax- payer supplies in full half, the funds for maintaining a 
**most efficient Catholic Propaganda," regulated by '* the. cloisters," whose 
emissaries will '* insinuate" popery *Mnto families, form the nucleus of new 
missions, join themselves into great populations, like the population of Liverpool, 
which can make itself /tf/^," &c. '^ Should we allow our children," appeals 
Dr. Manning's organ, ^* to attend a Board School where a religion not their 
own is taught, under a time-table conscience clause, or should we choose a 
secular school where no religion is taught? We say without hesitation that we 
should prefer any kind of secular school under a good, moral, earnest teacher, 
rather than submit a minority of catholics to the injurious influence of a majority 
professing a different religion, even under the legal protection of a conscience 
clause. This no doubt would prevent direct attempts at proselytism, but 
nothing could prevent the demoralizing influence of the majority — of the very 
atmoiphere of the place on our poor little ones. Strong souls get stronger by 
opposition, but the weaker go to the wall. We have to do with children mostly 
weak and ill educated, and we are sure the result, under the compulsory clause 
requiring the attendance of all would be a gigantic system of indirect, we will 
not say proselytism, but demoralization of the principle of faith." % 

Aye, keep, by all means keep the **poor little ones" who may some day be 
wanted for garrison duty, and whom the tender mercy of their " catholic 
parents " have left in the gutter — keep them by all means from the contaminat- 
ing ** atmosphere " of a mixed school. Keep them by all means from ^* herding " 
with English and Scotch heretics of their own age. 'Tis dreadful to contem- 
plate! They might possibly imbibe such pestilent principles in the moral 

* Catholic Opinion, July 9, 1870. Who can wonder, that, to quote the Athenwum, the demands 
sent into the Educational Department for building grants for elementary schools are beyond all 
expectation, and that it is likely there will be a very strong pull at the Exchequer for funds — some 
say for milUons.*' Wc shall see in time what proportion of this demand has been made on behalf of 
popish schools, and their activo auxiliaries of the Ritualistic sect. 

+ i6ii. Nov. 12, 18V0. 

tlhid. Dec. 3, 1870. 
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lessoDS of their teachers, and the example of their javenile comrades, as would 
perhaps make them intraotible pupils of the priest and his selected schoolmasters 
on Sundays and holidays — which might make them less pliant than those 
*' poor little ones " would otherwise be when such heretical tuition and example 
is supplemented by the *' moral" precepts and orthodox casuistry of Saint 
Liguori. Think of that I 

But mark, reader, the third movement of the priestly officers of the garrison, 
succeeding the successful issue of the two former beyond their most sanguine 
expectations. Obserye that ** every catholic child" must be kept to its own 
school; none must run the risk of being *' swept into the rate-supported 
schools," and thereby ** losing its religion, the faith of its baptism, and its 
eternal inheritance." It might therefore be regarded as an indifferent thing 
what shall, or shall not, be taught in these heretical resorts. But no I England 
is mission ground, and '' zealous and practical catholics" have a commission to 
convert their erring countrymen to the true Church, until ** her boughs have 
filled the land," And in fulfilling this commission protestant money shall be 
used to accomplish protestant conversion. That is the gist of the popish 
scheme. Not only shall protestant rate-payers contribute the largest propor- 
tion towards supporting a ** most efficient (popish) Propaganda," but schools 
mainly supported and wholly taught by themselves shall likewise, by the 
colourless character of the instruction imparted, be in a manner auxiliaries in 
the work of England's '* conversion ! " And it is for the express object of 
bringing this about that a body of Jesuit agents have been sent into the School 
Board. .'Dr. Manning claims a rightful paternal oversight over all the baptised 
youth inhabiting the counties of Middlesex, Essex, and Hertfordshire — as Dr. 
Comthwaite does of all such in Yorkshire, Dr. IJllathome of those in four 
midland counties, and Dr. Goss in Lancashire and Derbyshire. Kind souls I 
But we are not joking. One part of a sermon preached by Dr. Manning in St 
John's R. C. Chapel, Islington, on Sunday, the 27th of December last, was 
expressly devoted to an exposition of this comforting article of his Church's 
faith. ** Every baptized child," said he, " even if that sacrament were ad- 
ministered by a person not a catholic, belongs to the Roman Catholic Church." 
This then, we suppose, accounts for the interest taken by the popish priesthood 
in the conduct of rate-aided schools. At all events, it is their justification for 
80 directing the action of the respective Boards on which they have obtained 
seats as to neutralize to the utmost of their power (as will be seen) the intelli- 
gent action of their fellow-councilmen in the selection of teachers, the choice 
of books (especially historical books), and in a hundred other ways, so as in 
effect to defeat the main object of the School Bill. In this they expect easy 
work, as the Universe quotes approvingly the flippant remark of the South 
London Press j that '* a Board of tallow chandlers might know more about iron- 
clads than many of the candidates know about education or boy-culture." Of 
course Dr. Manning's nominees are not included in this censure. They are the 
only members of the London Board who understand their duties, and by them 
the rest are to be suitably drilled into their new and responsible duties. We 
Incline, however, to the more discriminating judgment of the Daily News, that 
''in its general features the Board may be described as a middle-class body, 
composed of persons far more cultivated than mere parochial bodies ordinarily 
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inclade," and that '' there is quite a sufficient infusion of eminence, knowledge 
and earnestness, to ensure its efficient operationf if not to guarantee its suooess.** 
The Board Happily includes the names of men distinguished in the rolls of 
sacred and profane literature, historical research, and the most nseftil sciences, 
with which names our readers are too familiar to require that we should psi- 
ticularize.* That in London, as elsewhere, some admirably qualified and ex- 
perienced candidates wore unsuccessful in getting elected, is a regrettable 
circumstance, as well as that papists should fill their places. But ''these 
results,'' says The Itoekf '' are entirely due to the system of oumulatiYe Yoting, 
coupled with the exact obedience rendered by Anglo-Irish Roman Catholics in 
our large towns to their spiritual guides. The cumulative Yote has given the 
Roman Catholics of England a position which they have never before been able 
to attain ; and our readers will be inclined to think with us that an act which 
places them in so false a position requires amendment. Can anything be more 
absurd than that a rate-payer struggling to keep himself out of the workhouse, 
should be possessed of fifteen votes ? It is an intelligible principle that an 
elector should possess votes in proportion to the value of his property ; but no 
weighty reason can be assigned for giving an elector fifteen votes as a personal 
right." t 

This should be borne in mind by the protestant membera of the Board, when 
meeting those who are — as in Manchester, Birmingham, Bradford, &c. — 
actually, and without any figure of speech, self-elected to the seats occupied by 
them. But whatever their position, their instructions are to see that Board- 
created schools be '* purely secular," as a '* safeguard against the indirect prosely- 
tizing of the children of our poorer classes," if any should unhappily come into 
the Board Schools at all. ** Of course (it is added) the main object of oatholios 
would always be to keep up and extend the existing catholic schools, and they 
would therefore vote for all who would vote for giving rate-aid to the existing 
schools — this also to rate -schools purely secular. These secular schools, rate- 
supported, with permission to teach religion, if demanded, would enable the 
Board, if disposed to act fairly towards us, to set up in some of our poorest 

* T/mdon School Board; Lord LAuaxNOK, Chairman, CBABLti Bskd, Esq., Vice-chairman, 
Alderman Cotton, S. Morley, M.P., Her, W. Rogers, W. 8. Gover, W. H. Smith, M.P., ViseouBt 
Sandon, M.P., Kev. Dr. Barry, Rev. Dr. Rigg, C. E. Mudie, E. Anderson, M.D., Professor Huxley, 
llcv. Prcb. ThoroldjRcv. Dr. Angus, £. J, Hutehin$t W. H. Dixon, J. Watson, Canon Cromwell, R<. 
lion. John L. Mair, G. M. Keill, R. Freeman, E. J. Fabnm, W. T. M. Torren8,M.P., Rev. J. Rodgers, 
T. C. Clarke, Sir Francis Lycett, B. Lncraft, J. Stiff, J. E. Tressiden, Sir Thomas TilsoK, A. 
McArthur, C. Few, E. H. Currie, W. Pearce, T. Scrutton, E. N. Buxton, A. LangddU^ W. Giecn, 
T. B. Smithies, J. H. Crossman, Fev. J. A Picton, Rev. J. Mee, A. Lafone, J, Wallace, J, B. 
Ingle, E. Davies, J. Macgregor, Rev. Dr. Miller, Rev. B. Waugh, George Hector Croad, Clerk. 
For a full and accurate history of the Elementary Education Act, and for all information connected 
with its working in the different Boards, an well as for a scrifes of most able papers by th» principal 
educationists and essayists of the day, let the reader consult the School Board Chronicle ; a weddy 
journal, started under the highest auspices, conducted with great talent, and " an entire absence of 
editorial bias." 

• 

+ A sensible correspondent ** J. G. G. S„" writing to The Booh, remarks : "I scarcely know a men 
deep and cunning design of the Jesuits than their inserting into the Education Act the clause about 
cumulative votes. By no other mode, I believe, could they have obtained the placing of a papist on 
the School Boards ; but by means of the cumulative vote they gain almost a certainty of getting 0110 
Romanist on the Board. Wherever one Romanist is on the Board there will most certainly be'a 
discordance in the measures of the Board. He is placed there solely to create confusion, and to mar 
all its projects. For my part, I wish to know what business a Romanist has to interfere in Pro- 
testant education at all. Ue is clearly out of place in such a position." 
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localities something of the nature of ragged schools, and oyen to place them 
under the care of a catholic teacher^ if it were so desired, who might give 
religious instruction to catholics before the arrival or the departure of the other 
scholars." • 

In other words, whilst every ** safeguard " is to be provided against the 
possibility of protestant proselyting, schools, which under such teachers would 
be essentially popish schools, are to be maintained nominally as '* secular '' 
schools by protestant rate-payers, and, with the above provisions, good papist 
children may for a time " herd " with youthful heretics. Would not the master 
of such a school and his papist pupils be as much an ** efficient propaganda** as 
in a purely Romish school ? 

But with a foreknowledge of priestly tactics, independent members of the 
several Boards will now be prepared and amply forearmed when those tactics 
shall be brought into play. That there are those, who, in some localities, 
possibly in London, will be talked over by their plausible priostly-instructed 
colleagues into concessions favourable to the papal party, we regard as more 
than possible ; but in the intelligent majority, at least of the London, the 
IJanchester, Leeds, Bath, Bristol, and some other Boards, we at present feel 
full confidence. 

It is no false alarm that we would soimd. In the city of Philadelphia, 
once a stronghold of extreme protestantism, papistry has of late years, by 
sharing in the control of its public departments, succeeded in bending every 
other interest to its own ; and incredible as it may appear to English rate-payers, 
its agents, several years ago, succeeded in obtaining the acquiescence of the 
School Board to a deliberate proposal to withdraw the public library, rich in 
works of standard literature, from the principal, or ''High School,'* leaving nothing 
for the pupils to read but the daily newspapers : every one of which published 
in that city, boasts the correspondent ot a E. C. London journal, being under R. 
G. management, or so far controlled by papist influence as to studiously exclude 
from its columns aught that can offend R. C. tastes ! f The good citizens of 
Liverpool, controlled in its School Board by Messrs. Yates and Whitty, with 
the support of Mr. Bushell (Chairman), and Mr. Hubback, are apparently 
proceeding, by hurried stages, to the same blissful consummation ; which would 
also be achieved before many years in the British Metropolis were several of 
its nominal protestant members allowed to have it all their own way I Whether 
other School Boards will, by traitorous concessions to Dr. Manning*s agents, 
forward, or vigorously anticipate a degradation so complete, time only will 
show. Canon Oakeley, an Islington priest, with a commendable measure of 
self-respect on behalf of his denomination, wholly condemns, as in bad taste 
and unreasonable, the election of Roman Catholics on the School Boards ; his 
view of the matter, writes the Uhiversef (a popish journal) was supported with 
force of reasoning and clearness of language ; as however the highest ecclesias- 
tical authorities sanctioned the candidature of catholics, several came forward, 
the result, however, being that only three out of eight were elected.'* The fact 
was, the Romanist *' Canon,*' a well-meaning secular priest, advocating consist- 
ency, did not see upon what ground, compatible with declarations and proceedings 

■ - 1 I - I . — ^ — ■ — ■ 

• Oatholie Opinion. Nov. 19, 1870. 
i ELnowing something of Philadelphia in former years, hoth statements would he wholly discredited, 
hat for tho (uncontrodiotod) newspaper articles and letter r^ceiyed. 
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had by the authorities of his Church, the obtrusion could be advocated ; he 
did not, like his more astute superiors, foresee the volunteered support which 
Dr. Manning's then agents were likely to receive from mere nominal protestants 
and fanatical secularists. 

It is, in truth, from the two latter classes of educationists, on and off the 
Boards, that the principal danger may be apprehended: as, indeed, the incipient 
action of several Boards already (supported as it is by a section of the ** liberal " 
daily press, whose obvious aim is just to please their R. C. readers), ominously 
foreshadows. When at a memorable debate in the London School Board on the 
15th of March, the modest proposition was made by the Jesuit agents sitting 
thereupon, that in schools at which not less than forty papist pupils attend, an 
(ultramontane) papist teacher shall be allowed to read to them the corrupted 
and annotated Douay ** version " of the Bible, and supplement such reading 
by denominational instruction and popish gloss — which unique proposition was 
supported by the temporising Canon Miller — it was pertinently remarked by 
Dr. Barry that ** the Board had decided upon the use of the Bible as the basis 
of their common Christianity, and to allow it to be read in the schools, provided 
that no denominationalism was recognised. He denied that, because the 
Roman Catholics had placed themselves in a particular position with regard to 
their religion, exceptional legislation ought to be made in their favour. If 
certain pivileges were to be specially accorded to them, other denominations 
would claim the same, and then there would be a break-up of all the regulations 
which the Board might wish to make." 

The Board, then, declining to be directly instrumental in Dr. Manning's 
proselyting project, his journalistic organs at once burst forth into a torrent of 
invective against it; one of them describing it as **a gigantic proselyting 
machine ; " and in an article headed ** Persecution of Catholics by the London 
School Board," gives vent to the following editorial explosion : ^* It is therefore 
settled that, after all, religion — and denominational religion too — is to be taught 
in the Board Schools, and that, though catholic children are not to be compelled 
to be present at protestant religious instruction, they are to be kept (so far as 
the School Board can do it) in total darkness as to their own religion. And yet 
if one of the catholic boys should be brought before a magistrate, we shall hear 
these enlightened and liberal boardsmen turning up their eyes at the * terrible 
spiritual darkness of the Romish population of London.' .... What is to be 
said of those hypocritical Mawworms, who in one breath pretend to venerate 
the Bible, and in the next protest against the use of the sacred volume by 
catholics in the only manner in which the Church permits ? They cry aloud on 
the house-tops, * An open Bible for all ; ' but from the * all ' they deliberately 
exclude the poor catholics of London ! These educational Gavazzis rail with- 
out ceasing at the Catholic Church, because she wisely lays down certain rules 
as to the reading of the Bible by the young, and they then proceed to do their 
best to rob catholics of that spiritual benefit which the Bible, when expounded 
by the Churchy confers. These ' whitened sepulchres ' may enjoy a brief 
triumph, but they have proved that the Education Act can be made an engine 
for the worst oppression." * 

All which priestly scurrility goes upon the assumption, wholly mnwarraiitedy 
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Ikat those oommefnts of school teachers on the saored text which alone are 
permitted by the Board (as in America) toill be in any sense of the word, 
'* denominational." That they will not^ and cannot, be so, has been abundantly 
shown in several debates ; unless it be alleged that to inculcate moral precepts, 
with reyerence for the Deity as the great moral law-giver of the Universe, 
is ** denomination al/' and peculiar to the protestant creed — or creeds, if the 
Univer$e likes. That such simple, plain, and easily apprehended precept, 
<)ombined with edifying illustration, conflicts with the '* Moral Theology" of 
Saint Liguori, we readily g^ant ; but then the statute and common law of 
Britain and Ireland, whose infraction by any ** catholic boys" may unquestion- 
ably make them liable to ''be brought before a magistrate," is not, as the 
Univ0r80 editor must perfectly well kuow, framed upon any Liguorite code of 
ethics ; but rather upon the universally received Christian code relating to the 
duties respectively of parent and child, of master and servant, of the employer 
and the employed, of Sovereign and subject, of the State and the citizen. It is, in 
short, based upon, and drawn from, this very Bible, which popish priests insist 
upon calling a *' denominational" book ; and which it is therefore important 
(as Professor Huxley sensibly argues) that all classes, especially the ** Arab" 
population of our great towns, be easily taught to reverence as a Book of 
Pivine Authority and a common standard of morals, final and irreversible in its 
pronouncements in what relates to principles and conduct. 

That the sort of explanation and elucidations which a properly qualified and 
Qonscientious teacher may give to Scriptural passages read at the opening of 
schools which are strictly non-sectarian, need not be, and are not, in any degree 
eoloured by such teacher's peculiar denominationalism, is shown in every part 
of the United States where such schools exist. The writer has been present at 
scores of its common and district schools. On several occasions in company 
with the clergymen of diverse denominations, Calvinist, Arminian, and Unitarian 
(all of whom, with R.C. priests, if they so like, are there ex officio visitors), and 
he can attest that, unless it is '' sectarian" and anti- Roman Catholic to teach 
observance of the moral law, with reverence to God, love and duty to one's 
neighbour, and general truthfulness — that unless these simple injunctions are 
peculiar to Protestantism, and antagonist to Eomanism (a position clearly 
implied by the argument of Dr. Manning's agents), such Scriptural reading and 
teacher's comments are in no sense denominational. 

And this is the character of the ''explanation" proposed. This is whatie 
necessary in the new schools if they are to do any good : a point on which every 
London daily journal has, at one stage or other of the controversy, taksn its 
stand. This, remarked the Queen, after visiting a National School in Dublin, 
is what, and is a//, that is required in a mixed school of Protestants and Roman 
(Catholics ; an'opinion which Her Majesty has recorded in her published Journal, 
But the grievance is that the teacher may be, must be, a protestant. Will, 
then, any R. C. teacher, with his priest's permission, confine his teaching to 
those simple elements? "No!" is our popish editor's indignant reply. In 
the first place he must read a version of the New Testament which the Roman- 
ist Dr. Lingard condemns as full of perverted renderings (instancing, e.g., the 
word "do penance" for repent, && in the original); and then he must read 
notes, adverse to all the teaching of protestantism ; otherwise he departs from 
those " certain, rules, which the Catholio Church wisely lays down as to the 
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reading of the Bible by (or to) the yomig/' and they are " robbed of that 
spiritual benefit which the Bible when expounded by the (Bomish) Churoh 
•onfers/' ♦ 

But a truce to argument where logic and common senBC are all on one side, 
and bigoted ezciusivenesa, arrayed in infallibility, stands defiantly, occupying 
an impracticable attitude, on the other. A great moral toork has to be done, 
and the School Boards are a national institution created by the wisdoni of the 
National Legislature to do it. This is a Christian land — or supposed to be so ; 
and *' it is assumed (to quote Dr. Barry) that the Bible is the basis of our common 
Christianity.*' Shall Boman Catholics be permitted to obstruct this national workP 
liiss Dayies (Canon Miller's Greenwich colleague) plaintively asks,'* Must Roman 
Catholics therefore remain uneducated ? " But her question was already antici- 
pated by the remark of Dr. Barry, ** I deny,",said the Dr., ** that because the 
Boman Catholics haye placed themselyes in a particular position with regard to 
their religion, exceptional legislation ought to be made in their favour." The 
logic of which has not been, as it cannot be, overthrown by any pleas, however, 
plausible to a shallow vision, drawn either from the Jesuit or the purely secular 
armoury. It is not, indeed, with the R. C. members of any School Board, nor 
with the members, individually or collectively, of the R. C. hierarchy in Great 
Britain, that any argument affecting popular elementary or collegiate instruction 
can, with propriety, be instituted ; if only that they, one and all, with every Irish 
E. C. bishop, have not only given in their formal adherence to the dangerous 
Infallibility dogma, but were compliant enough to the exacting behests of their 
respective primates to sign the petition of those bishops of their communion who 
besought the pope to declare St. Alphonsus Mary di Liguori a ** Doctor of the 
Church ; " to which ** dignity" he was raised *' by a solemn act of the Holy 
Father " on March 23rd. That is quite sufficient I 

A word, in passing, on these two public acts of men for whom some 
olaim that they are the proper persons to consult in what, and in all, that 
relates to Romanism, and on whose demand the Prison Ministers' Act is (if the 
Government succeed) to be made compulsory. What shall we say of the morale 
of those who subscribe to a jdogma which the most learned R. C. historian of 
the day, one as distinguished for the lustre of his piety as for his great erudition, 
has declared — while pointing to the proofs of his assertion— that the' concen- 
sus of the words of Scripture, of the Canons of the Fathers, of the decrees of 
Councils, and of the plain obligations of every Christian to defer to Cesar in. 
matters in which Caesar is justly concerned, combine to make it morally 

*The "rpiritoal benefit'* to wit, of hearing the following unique exposition ofour Sayiour*! 
injunction (Matt, rii., 15) "Beware of false prophets, who come to you in the clothing of sheep, but 
Inwardly they are ravening wolves ;" which we take at random from the latest edition of the anno- 
tated Donay Bible, recommended in unqualified terms by the R. C. Bishops of Great Britain and 
Ireland to " the faithful'* of these Isles : ** Beware of hypocrites, with their outward appearance of 
■anetity and sound doctrine. By their fruits ye shall know them. Such hypocrites can scarcely 
ever continue in the practice of what is good. Beware of false prophets, ot heretics. They are far 
more dangerous than the Jews, who being rejected by the Apostles, are also avoided by Christiana 
(as until lately at Rome) ; but these having the appearance of Christianity, having churches, 
■aoraments, &c., deceive many. These are the rapacious wolves of whom St. Paul speaks (Acts xx). 
Origen styles them the gates of death, and the path to HeU." Here we have a sample of the 
•• spiritual" nutriment which. Miss Davies, Canon Miller, and other protestants, are willing should 
be given (at the expense of London rate-payers) to schools hi which protestant pupils greatly out- 
number thoee nominally B. C, provided only the latter reeeh the figure of forty I 
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%mpo$9ibl$ for any trne Christian or loyal citixen, and mnoh more any logician 
to yield assent ? '' We have no wish/' says the Standard^ << to set any limits 
to men's capacity for believiog, but we have sorely some right to war against 
hypocrisy." '* Nothing," writes The 7Vm««, '' but the audacity of blindness 
can have impelled the Roman Church, at this crisis in European history, to 
proclaim formaUy this monstrous proposition. It must serre, however, through- 
out £nrope, to separate light from darkness. There can be no hope for any 
country in which men's minds are so demoralized as to make terms with so 
enormous a lie. The natiye light and truth of the German mind has nerer 
been wholly overshadowed by the Roman Catholic system, and the revulsion of 
three centuries ago could not fail, sooner or later, to be repeated. The process 
is precisely similar. Men bred and bom in a Roman Catholic country, and 
identifying their Church from their earliest years with the Christian religion, 
naturally acquisce in the order of things they iind around them, and uncon- 
sciously accommodate it to their own minds. But the falsehoods incorporated 
in the system develope from time to time into some portentous doctrine, against 
which truth and conscience revolt. The result in this case was inevitable ; but 
it is a matter for the utmost satisfaction that the rebellion should be headed by 
so grave and venerable a name as that of Dr. Bollinger." 

The venerable Church historian, who leaves no equal behind him, either for 
scholarship, patristic learning, or powers of logic, having solemnly declared 
that he cannot, whatever the alternative, close his life ** with a lie in his right 
hand," is honoured by the *' major excommunication" of his Church, and (as 
invariably follows, which is what alone keeps some other venerable and learned 
men in the same) immediately a torrent of abuse assails the '* apostate" by the 
chartered libertines of the papal press. One ridicules his style and arguments, 
which are suddenly discovered to be *' sil^yi &nd trifling;" another rebukes his 
** presumption, his pride of intellect, and want oi faith ;" while a third assails 
him with puerile personalities, and compares him to Mephistophiles. Always 
the way I Look into the *' denominational" books, school histories, tracts, &o.| 
and you will And that all the Reformers of the sixteenth century — all without 
one exception — were ill-informed, immoral, and unprincipled men ; some of the 
mo$t illustrious of them for piety, self-denial, and holy zeal, being branded as 
tiie most singularly flagitious in private life. Such are they portrayed in a 
CateehUm now lying before us, taught by the ** good nuns" in a convent school 
where a young relative was educated, and in which are some thirty protestant 
pupils. 

Bat the unanimous approval of that model ** saint" Liguori, by the English, 
Scotch, and Irish R. C. bishops, and their petition to have him enrolled among 
the *' Doctors of the Church," is a yet more significant occurrence. It is, in 
truth, nothing short of a distinct declaration of war against the lawful 
authorities of this country, and the formal inauguration in our midst of a set of 
demoralising principles which are undisguisedly antagonistic to those of the- 
plainest morality ; nay, it is for this express reason that the signatures of the 
now impotent episcopal underlings were demanded by Doctors CuUen, Manning, 
and Eyre. '* This saint," says the Tablet, ** has been the most marked 
antagonist of Jansenism in modern days ; his theology is accepted and studied 
throughout the whole Church. He has enriched the Church with a standard of 
moral theology." ** Most true," responds theJ2ocA;, — *' and such a standard 1 A 
standard such that English law, in the interests of public decency, (as inter- 
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pretedy too by a Roman Catholio mayor) forbids it to be ^rposed to the public 
eye. English sobjects are imprisoned in their own country like common felons 
for no other crime than that of giving publicity to the moral theology 
with which a Romish saint has * enriched' the Roman Church. For imagining, 
for expressing, and for inculcating which, Alphonsus di Liguori is made first a 
* Baint,' and then a * doctor.' For showing this, George Mackey is thrown into 
Winchester gaol. And yet the Church of Rome, by the concurrent voice of its 
yery highest authorities, has awarded to this same theology the very highest 
praise, and pronounced that in all the works of St. Alphonsus * there is not one 
word of censure.' " 

But it is not only — perhaps not so much — on account of Liguori's horrible 
directions to priests (and to their penitents) in the confessional that Doctors 
Cullen, Manning, and Eyre have constituted him the standard authority 
amongst all Romanists in these Isles, as on account of his peculiar doctrines 
relative to the civil and magisterial authorities and the laws of the realm. The 
works of the '* seraphic doctor," in translation, are readily accessible (would 
that the Lord Chancellor, or some of our other Peers, had peeped into them 
before passing, nemine contradieenie^ the amended Prison Miniiters' bill !) ; and 
there the reader, if incredulous, may find that this canonized professor of popish 
ethnici&m labours to inculcate, among other disorganizing precepts, the doctrine 
that '* the first obedience of the baptized, the only obedience from which no 
power can absolve them, is due to their spiritual sovereign. There is only one 
obligation which is unalterably binding, and it is this. Other laws inconsistent 
with that one paramount and unalterable obligation are not binding in foro 
eonscientia. It may be wise policy on the part of the faithful to submit to 
such laws ; but, as Bellarmine confesses, it is the want of power alone that 
justifies that submission." * Liguori adds that '^pernicious laws are no laws." 

"Apply these doctrines on the subject of civil allegiance," says Dr. Wylie, 
''to the condition of *the faithful' in Britain, and we shall be forced on some 
startling conclusions. In our country the 'faithful' live in the midst of 
^heir enemies, not of Ood^s, They are governed by statutes framed by heretical 
legislators, which doubtless are the most ' pernicious ' of all ' pernicious laws.' 
Liguori teaches that such laws are ' no laws ; ' and Bellarmine says that want 
empower alone justifies submission to them. The authority that administers 
tiiese ' pernicious ' laws falls yearly under the anathema of the pope ; and in 
the jurisprudence of Rome an anathematized sovereign is virtually a deposed' 
sovereign." f 

Such are the precepts to teach which Romanists are to possess exoeptional 
legislation in colleges, in middle-class, in rate-aided elementary schools, in our 



* Rome and Civil Libertf/t p. 97. The above accurately pref^entingr Liguori's Tiew, whkh is stfU 
more amplified, we give it as it stands. Dr. Wylie, however, in saying that •* in 1829 there was not 
a single nunnery or monastery in either England or Scotland," falls into a mistake, which has been 
in part copied hy Mr. Newdegate in the House of Commons. A reference to the old Catholic 
Directories (several of which lie before us) show that there then existed sixteen female convents 
(cloistered) and as many ** communities of men," six at least of which answered to the de&igaation 
of monasteries, and are included, as are all of the sixteen nunneries then existing, in the present 
enumeration of " religious houses." It is, however, the only mistake which we find in the same ahle, 
and otherwise very accurate work, 

r tJiome and CtvU Liheriy, p. 97. Thus "the King of Piechnont (Ttaly), and bis foHowers, ad- 
visers, and abettors," are now ontlawed by ths pope (we the Unwert^ Deo. 24th)i so the Quson of 
Btaglaod may be to-m(onow. 
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garrisons, our gaols, and shortly (we suppose) in our workhouses I Such are 
the doctrines and the precepts to which every one — yes, tvery one of the papal 
sect, let him call himself what he likes, ** Gallioan," ** Cisalpi^^," ** Liberal," 
or what not, the Papal Church recognises no such qualifying appellations— 'who 
does not follow Dr. Dollinger out of her communion, is unavoidably committed. 
They have no escape from it. How high soever their position : whether on the 
judicial bench, in Parliament, about the Court, on the Privy Council, the 
Cabinet— wherever to be found, they are either ^*no catholics,'* (which at heart 
is indeed the case with hundreds) or they are Liquobites in their doctrinal 
oreed and their moral code. 

Applying this, then, to the school question, — although the *^ moral theology " 
systematised by Liguori has never before received such universal and binding 
obligation on the ** catholic conscience," yet there is really nothing new in it, 
BO far as its practical working is concerned. For two things history plainly 
teaches, if she teach anything, however blind or unconcerned our modem 
statesmen may be to her lessons, and they are additionally confirmed by this 
significant occurrence, which, says The Hock, shows that '* the Jesuits are 
determined that his Holiness's newly- found infallibility shall not be idle/' 
First, that the priests of the Boman Church, dating from the time when the 
papal character became universally impressed upon it, left wholly to themselves, 
studiously, and for obvious reasons, withhold all instruction, even in the ele*. 
mental branches, from the lower classes ; secondly, that when, oiroumstancee 
compelling them, it is reluctantly imparted, that instruction is of a character 
still more pernicious in its influence on narrow and undisciplined minds than a* 
natural state of blank ignorance. The appeal might be to Italy — JN'aplee 
especially — long ** an Augean stable of ignorance, pauperism, brigandage, and 
vice (to quote Mr. Probyn), now freed from all foreign rule, and her destiniee 
consigned to the hands of a purely Italian Government, the offspring of 
the nations will and the responsible guardian of its rights ;'* * its hierarchy^ 
urged on by the iniquitous Vatican, opposing no institution of that Government 
BO fiercely as its National Schools, and perseveringly compassing, if there tnuii 
be popular education, to keep it in their own hands; '*the * Holy Father* 
raising his voice to anathematise the just and equal laws passed by the Italian 
Government for the good of its own people !'' f We might point to Spain and 
Portugal, as the working and pauperised classes were (and still to a great extent 
are) under wholly priestly government ; to South America ; to Mexico ; Ul 
every spot on the earth where and while it owned no moral and religious sway 
but that of papal Home ; but it suffices to ^ our gaze on Ireland before and 
since an educational movement, set on foot by the much maligned Reformed 
Church, made some kind of teaching among the lower orders a necessarily 
defensive measure on the part of her papal priesthood. Under ** the thraldom 

^JBssays on Itafy, Irelandt and the United States, By J. W. Probyn, pp. 77, 96. 

4 Piobyn'8 Sttays, &e., p. 249. The Bomish Journals, with Sir George Bowyer and others^ 
qlamourously call attention to the financial difficulties and renewed prevalence of crime in Italy* 
llie former may be corrected by a more skilled financier than Signer Sella ; and if the pope would but 
eease in his organised effort to stir up another and a bloody military Revolution in that afflicted 
peninsula, in which he treasonably summons the disaffected of every countiy to assist, Italy's great 
standing army could be safely disbanded. As to the prevalence of crime, it is the legitimate fruit of 
long continued popish rule— the parent alike of revolution and crime— which we must Took' to &ne 
and Mund education to extinguiaht Axid we muft apply the ahini# obrrective to Ireland* 
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of a religion, the fandamental principles and chief protection of which are 
ignorance and bigotry," * a total want of education thronghont those parts of 
Ireland which for a long time the Established Church could not reach, and 
where the priests had it all their own way, '* the national advantages enjoyed 
by the Irish were in a great measure wholly lost. Intellect, capacity, warm 
affections, generally unimproved and often ill-directed, brought no suitable 
benefit to the possessor of them ; it were well if they were not made the means 
of precipitating him 'deeper into vice, and increasing his power of doing mis- 
chief." f And so it came to pass that ** an almost hopeless gloom overspread 
that country, where atrocities that almost exceed what feudal tyranny contrived 
to produce were freqaently perpetrated by the ignorant and barbarous 
pupulation." % 

And now comes the question. What has been the kind of education which 
priests have given to the juvenile members of their flocks P What are its 
fruits ? Let the scenes of the three great Rebellions of which that of 1798 
was the third, furnish an answer to the question ; or if that is going too far back 
those of Westmeath while we write. Who have been the active organizers and 
leaders of the •' White Boys" " Right Boys," " Caravats," «' Shanavests," 
"Thrashers," "Carders," ** Peep-o-day Boys," and " Ribbonmen P" Who 
but priest-taught, half educated Romanists P Carefully instructed in sedition 
away from the " herd" of protestants, as boys, they the more successfully 
brought it into practice as men. And so with the existing Ribbonmen of 
Westmeath. Mark the testimony just given by a most righteous Roman 
Catholic judge in charging the grand jury of the county of Down, after referring 
to the frightful state of Westmeath : " As contrasted with the districts I have 
spoken of, here life is perfectly secure, property respected, its rights are not to 
be enforced, they are yielded, and I believe its duties are still performed. 
Gentlemen, there is nearly a total absence of crime in this great county — peace 
and order prevail, and the law is respected, and, I believe, impartially enforced. 
In fact, I may, with truth, say that this great county of Down contrasts, and 
may contrast successfully, with any portion of Her Majesty's dominions of 
equal extent and population. Whilst I have called your attention, by way of 
contrast, to another district, we are not to be dispirited. It represents but a 
small portion of country, and I believe the entire district I have spoken of — 
that is of Westmeath and Meath — would not equal one-third of this county. 
The observations I have made as to the county of Down, I am happy, to be 

* The PrineipUt of Population and Production, By John Weyland, Esq., F.R.8., p. 848. This 
eomprehensive work, by a sagacious and clear-headed political economist, whose views are at 
once wholesomely conserratiTe yet far in adTance of those held at the time of its publication by hi« 
party — ^indeed by any party then in power — well deserves, as do his other works— on the Poor Laws, 
the Education of the Poor, the State of Education in India, &c. — a permanent place in standard British 
literature. The author's modesty kept him somewhat in the back ground of that general notice 
which some less qualified essayists have reached ; but by a large class of discerning readers and 
■everal of the first statesmen of his day he was adequately appreciated, and the hints furnished 
bj his richly stored mind and ready pen supplied materials for some of the best parliamentary 
speeches of the latter, as well as those of a later date — as a reference to both will abundantly prove. 

f Weyland's Prineiplet &o., p. 858, The above is a quotation (changed for consistency of mean- 
ing with the preceding passage to the past tense) from the Third Report of the ** Edinburgh Society 
for Promoting the Education of the Poor in Ireland," 1815. To which noble society the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom granted £7,0G0 towards erecting a central school in Dublin. 

t Woyland'f PHnoiplet, fto., p. 847. ■ 
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able to add, so far as I have progressed, apply to tha north-east of Ulster. It 
presents the same oondition, and I believe the same observations might well 
be applied to the whole of Ulster." 

How is this marked difference explained P The sagaoions correspondent of 
I%0 Rock supplies the answer and the solution in a few words : '* By the simple 
fact of the existence of a large protestant population, who are free from the 
influences of a^tators, whether lay or clerical ; and being undisturbed by 
such influences, follow their lawful industry, and have attained to a prosperity 
which will bear comparison with any county in England and Scotland. They 
are taught to 'fear God and honour the King,* and are not, as, alas I is' 
the case with their Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen, taught to view all 
lawful authority as tyranny, and those above them as alien heretics." 

Chronic sedition, ingrained treason, and ghastly revolution — when covert 
oonspiracy, rife in assassination, long persevered in, fails of its object — are 
what exclusive denominational teaching, under clerical direction, begets in 
the minds of Roman Catholic pupils I The present Government know it ; 
foreign Governments (Roman Catholic better than Protestant) know it too 
well ; London ultramontane journals, in the interest of the pope's recovery 
of his temporal power and the severance of Ireland from England, weekly 
avow it, without reservation or apology ; everybody knows it ; it is patent 
to the world. It matters very little what Parliament men and noble lords of 
the papal sect tell us about what their Church teaches, or does not teach. They 
are only expressing their own private views, and in the examples of such men 
as Lords Acton, Gormanston, Camoys, and a dozen or two dozen more of the 
old R. C. nobility, baronetage, and gentry, we could name, all such expositions 
take their complexion from the generous and humane promptings of their own 
benign natures. They are not the instructors of the rising generation of popish 
youth — not even of their own offspring — and are about the last persons whom 
an ultramontane priesthood are likely to consult : who prefer taking some 
' * bran new" Oxford-bred converts into their confidenoe (carefully fighting shy 
of Dr. Newman). We must go to the practice of popish denominationalism in 
its schools; we must peep into the horn-books, the little tales, histories^ 
biographies, &c., seasoned to juvenile appetites ; we must read down the editorial 
columns (all from priestly pens, or priestly inspiration) in its most largely 
circulated journals and magazines — especially those to which convert ladies, 
priests' best instruments, liberally contribute ; we must (if we can) hear what 
is said by the propagandists of the ** garrison" to attentive listeners in the 
Sunday School and week-day class — to their more select congregations, con- 
fraternities and lay sisterhoods belonging to the *' Perpetual Rosary," the 
" Sacred Heart," the ** Immaculate Heart," '' Peter's Pence," and similar 
associations and aggregations of ''good catholics," if we expect to know 
aught about the elementary popery of this seoondhalf of the nineteenth century. 

And when we have obtained only a tithe of the real information which tht$ 
inquisition will furnish, we shall then be prepared to accept as no less true 
than it may be trite the seasonable warning contained in the Bishop of 
Lincoln's emphatic words : " Let none imagine that Rome is changed ; that, 
although she was once proud and carnal, she is now humble and gentle ; 
and that we have nothing to fear from her. This is not the doctrine of St. 
John. It is not the language of the Holy Ghost. The Apocalypse teaohes 
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«B that ahe is unohanged and uncliaDgeable. It warns us, that if she regains 
her sway, she will persecute with the same fury as before. She will break 
forth with all the violence of suppressed rage. She will again be drunken 
with the blood of the saints. Let us be huv of this — and let us take heed 
accordingly. We have need to do so ; more need, perhaps, than some of 
BS suppose. The warning is from Qod : ' He that hath ears to hear, let 
him hear.* " • 

So, with whatever of philosophical or Gallio-like indifference, politicians 
— whether really patriotic or merely trading politicians — with here and there 
a few journalistic organs of the same, solely solicitous for the party triumpha 
gf a current parliamentary session — ^may affect to regard the manifest sigDS 
of the times, let not the people of Great Britain and Ireland look on with 
i|n unobservant eye, nor relax for a single moment that sleepless vigilance 
which will alone avert the worst form of calamity that can afiGUct a nation 
DiTor let nice calculators of figures assign particular days, or years, or even 
cycles of years, for the downfall of that mystery of iniquity of which it 
is not impossible that the most fearful chapter has yet to be read : an issue 
that their own unwarranted predictions, will, should they beget a fatal supine- 
ness in their readers, have largely contributed to precipitate. 

Safer were it to regard, with Mr. Garratt, the projected union of hierarchical 
Churches, simply as hierarchical Churches, for which ritualists are clamouriDg and 
even many moderate high churchmen betray a lurking desire, as a movement 
fraught with the direst peril to the whole family of trae believers ; safer to view 
in it the probable fulfilment — should the ** IlDionist" scheme be effected — of thai 
part of St. Paul's prediction, succeeding ^'a falling away first," when, as^ 
symbolized by the union of the two horns. East and West shall be indeed 
UjUited, not on a '* catholic" basis, holding to a ** catholic creed," but in a Great 
Apostacy, ** as enblazoned in the symbols of the thirteenth chapter of 
Bevelation." *' We read there," adds Mr. Garratt, ** that when so united this 
g^eat apostate Church will form an image or representative assembly of the ten- 
hprned beast, or Roman Empire, or Christendom, which will ' speak,' that is make 
4ecrees, and enforce obedience on the penalty of death." Such a union, and a 
General Council affirming all the accumulated errors and false morality of the. 
present Eoman Church, is what Archbishop Manning confidently predicts. f He. 
ipcessantly affirms that ** protestantism is dead," and hundreds of so-called 
pirotestant clergymen as constantly echo and re-echo the shameful -assertion* 
** They anticipate," says Mr. Garratt, " as the consummation of Christianity 
the very same things which I anticipate as the consummation of Anti- 
christianity . . , Apostacy will be mistaken for godliness, and the triumph of 
Antichrist for the Kingdom of Christ. But it is a sign of the times which 
sharks the speedy coming of Earth^s King. It is the last of the Church's: 
conflicts ; and when the Church has passed through it, it will not be long ere; 
the sign of the Son of Man shall be seen in Heaven." X 



* On Union with Rome^ p. 84. 

f See his Centenary oj St. John, and the General Qouncil, 

. t Signs of the Timei. By Samuel Garratt, M.A., Vicar of St. Margaret's, Ipswich, p.p. 52, At, 
William Runt and Co., 23, Hollis-street. This work is particularly seasonable, when, as now, we 
look at two power fill empires, the greatest of which supports the Greek church, cordially coalesing 
'«MI% t^ ?Qpe Qf 3oqi^ mHfi» vMwi» oouct. to hpth* Qerman. unity:,, we ttnguixiely Acoslt^ 
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Should this interpretation— which is only submitted, with much modesty and 
considerable learning, as a probable one — be accurate, it follows, in Mr. Garratt's 
words, that *' although the great Apostacy has long been at work, and the Man 
of Sin has long been sitting in the Temple of Ood, there are intimations given 
to us of a yet further development of this mystery of iniquity." Yes, and a 
sorer persecution of every true follower of Christ than has ever yet been 
witnessed. 

Enough, we think, has been shown to warrant our argument, as incidental 
to the subject in hand, that a carnal curiosity to ascertain the exact measure of 
unfulfilled prophecy, involving arithmetical calculations, will by the humble 
and faithful disciple of Christ, who is is invariably the true patriot, be piously 
eschewed. Enough for him to know that sufficient is supplied in the Divine 
Oracles to enable their devout reader to apprehend every part of the prophetical 
outline^ and as well to foresee approaching events in the grand design of 
Omnipotence as to understand them in all their clearness when accomplished ; 
sufficient, thank God, for the purpose for which these prophecies were graciously 
given to man and eminently to the Christian believer, viz., that he should let 
his loins be girded about, and his lights burning, and himself like unto men 
that wait for their Lord; but yet not sufficient to gratify that quenchless 
curiosity which would so exactly compute the given period in any case as to fix 
the day, or the year, or even the cycle of years, when another appointed 
chapter of Divine Dispensation either closes or opens. As of the time for the 
final coming of Christ to judge the world, so of every antecedent event in the 
Counsels of Jehovah, knoweth no man — no, not the angels which are in Heaven. 
The advantage to the true believer in this imperfect yet sufficient knowledge is 
implied in the succeeding exhortation : '' For the son of man is as a man taking 
a far journey, who left his house and gave authority to his servants, and to 
every man his work, and commanded the porter to watch. Watch ye therefore ; 
for ye know not when the master of the house cometh, at even, or at midnight, 
or at the cock-orowing, or in the morning : lest coming suddenly, he find you 
sleeping." 

Nor this alone. The prophdtical parts of the Bible make the Gospel its own 
witness, and that from one age to another ; as, besides the wonderful manner 
in which Old Testament prophecies were fulfilled before the eyes of generations 
succeeding their announcement, and some of them before our own, this one 
committed to St. John, though (as Bishop Wordsworth expresses it) at first 



promised well for the caose of European Protestantism, but the colossal alliance and coming events 
may portend its extinguishment — 1.0., as a tolerated faith. The Jesuits, expelled from Italy and 
Spain, who hare flocked to Germany, are there actively at work ; it is in the palaces of princes 
(and prinees$es)t and in the secret cabinets of statesmen that their operations invariably concentre. 
The first Protestant Emperor has been enthroned in Germany, but (writes the keenly observant Berlin 
correspondent of the Daily Ifewst) " there is no State in Europe to-day the future of which is 
linked so closely with the lives of men whose number you might reckon on the fingers of one hand. 
A stroke of apoplexy might unsettle in an hour everything that has already been settled, and crush 
the hopes of the future into dust and ashes. Never have interests so gigantic been concentrated 
under one fiat blue cap with a yellow band." The recovery of all Germany to the I'apacy, and that 
from political policy no less than through papal intrigue, is at least Jesuit prophecy ; though the 
work, they say, may in its first stag^es and m particular localities, be gn^adual. '* I could show you," 
says Mr. Garratt, " book after book written with no other end than that of advertising what they 
call the * Union of Christendom,' and an (Ecumenical Coimcil of the East and West, and the re- 
linquishment of Protestantism, — written by men fully persuaded that they are succeeding in all 
three. And we have seen that these thingB are expressly foretold." 
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*' dark as midnight, so that inan*s eye could not pierce the j?loom," yet " by 
degrees the mists which hung over it became less thick ; the clouds began to 
break ; some features of the dark mystery began to appear — dimly at first — 
then more clearly, like mountains at day-break ; then the form of the mtstert 
became more and more distinct ; the Seven Hills and the Woman sitting upon 
them, became more and more visible ; her voice was heard ; strange sounds of 
blasphemy were muttered by her ; then they became louder and louder ; and the 
golden chalice in her hand, her scarlet attire, her pearls and jewels were seen 
glittering in the sun. Kings and nations were displayed prostrate at her feet, 
and drinking her cup ; saints were slain by her sword, and she exulted over 
them. And now the prophecy became clear — clear as noon-day,"* 

Then did the fully-instructed — of whom, as the same acute writer shows, 
there had from as early as the third century been an unfailing line of watchful 
interpreters — accurately comprehend all the words of one part of the prophecy 
in their exact order of fulfilment, and all oould intelligently obey the warning 
to Come out of Babylon, ** But," says Mr. Garratt, ** there still remained 
many a milestone to be passed before the end ; and there does yet remain 
at all events one — one which seems to be coming plainly into sight, and is bound 
up closely with the consummation." And although this final transitional 
period of the Church's trial will be comparatively brief, immediately preceding 
the Great End, yet it must be remembered that we are dealing not with years, 
or living dynasties, but with centuries, probably with races of civil rulers. 

Therefore, we repeat, whether the too curious Biblical student assign A.D. 
607, or 729, or 800, in 1073 as the exact period when Antichrist, as prefigured 
. by holy men of old who spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, was 
BufOlciently revealed to warrant the selection of a date which, reckoning 
therefrom, completes the predicted term of his career, is only a question of 
criticism, and one on which 'twere well to withhold any positive judgment. At 
the same time all must admit the historical accuracy of the learned and judicious 
Hurd, who contents himself with showing that it was between the first and last of 
these dates that, under cover of all the accidental advantages derived from the 
reverence felt forthe Roman See, ** the Man of Sin had a convenient time to display 
himself, and to grow up into that full size and stature in which he could no longer 
be overlooked or mistaken by those who had any knowledge of the prophecies, or 
skill in applying them." And that that knowledge and skill has not been the 
claimed exclusive possession of protestant critics since the Lutheran Keformation 
— much less that it is not a vulgar assumption confined to a body of fanatical 
No Popery zealots of a later day, as the Editor of the Daily Telegraph (well 
informed and sensible enough on many other subjects) is wont to assert — at 
least by implication — is fully shown by the critical Hurd. " All the characters 
of Antichrist," he says, ** glared so strongly in the person of Hildebrand, who 
took the name of Gregory VII., that the Romish historian Joannes Aventinus 
speaks of it as a point in which the generality of fair, candid, and ingenuous 
writers were agreed, that then began the Empire of Antichrist. Pascal II., 
who had been brought up at the feet of Hildebrand, and sate upon the papal 
throne in the beginning of the twelfth century, was treated with as little 
ceremony as his master had been, particidarly by Flnentius, Bishop of Florence, 
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and by the wholo Church of Liege." St. Bernard, also, who, despite his over- 
weening? devotion to the Koraan See and his strong squint towards Mariolatry 
(whioh however partook more of admiring devotion rnn mad, than of positive 
idotatryf which was then in the germ, and afterwards overspread the Latin 
Church), unquestionably illumined the age in which he lived by his sanctity 
and learning — the saintly Bernard nevertheless " employed all the thunder of his 
rhetoric, in which faculty he excelled, against the corruptions of the Church of 
Rome ; exclaiming that the ministers of Christ were become the servants of 
Antichrist, and that the beast of the Apocalypse had seated himself in the 
chair of St. Peter."* 

And following the Reformation period, we have not only the whole body of 
Reformers, British and Continental, the authors of our two Books of Homilies 
and the compilers of our Prayer Book, but, succeeding each other, Joseph Mede, 
Fleming, the two Newtons, Milner, Elliott, Hurd, Keith, Woodhouse, P>le, 
Simpson, &e., with every protestanf commentator of our own country, besides 
a learned host of Biblical annotators in Germany, Holland, and America, 
whose interpretations are in complete accordance with these earlier Roman Catholic 
critics. The whole number, and a countless roll of minor authorities living at 
different periods, many of them far removed from each other and attached to 
different ecclesiastical systems, some among them giants of intellect, others 
distinguished in their day for massive learning — all of them close students of 
the Bible, the letter of which they prayerfully examined to possess themselves 
of its spirit and its manifest meaning, accepting it as the gift of God for the 
instruction and the warning of his people, — all of them, we repeat, substantially 
agreed in one and the same scheme of prophecy, as far as regards its clear 
outline ; and amongst all, the curious reader (the editor of the Telegraphy 
80 disposed) will discover a remarkable harmony of interpretation : a sufficient 
ooncord, at least, to establish the conclusion to every unbiased reader anxious to 
rightly apprehend the mind and will of God, that such unanimous interpretation. 
by Bible critics of every age admits neither of cavil or doubt. f 

To close, then, that period in the history of Papal, or Antichristain, usurp- 
ation in our own country which we have now reached ; — we are told by a 
respectable Roman Catholic historian that *^ by degrees the papal pretensions 
gained strength ; and at length, to adopt the language of Sir William 
Blackstone, * Pope Innocent had the effrontry to demand, and King John had 
the meanness to consent to a resignation of his crown to the pope, by which 
England was to become for ever St. Peter's patrimony ; * and the dastardly 
monarch re-accepted his sceptre from the hands of the papal legate, to hold as 
the vassal of the holy see, at the annual rent of 1000 marks. But the Nation 
did not acquiesce in this surrender of her independence, and it was acknow- 
ledged — at least with the exception of Henry III. — by no succeeding monarch." 
After giving a brief history of English resistance to papal pretensions following 
this humiliating event in our national annals, and the legislative safeguards 
provided, Mr. Butler adds: ** Such were the provisions by which, when the 



* Introduetion to the Study of the PrpphecieSy By Bishop Hurd, p. 132., Bickersteth's ed« 
•f That the learned Grotius, whose name the reader will miss in the ahove list, should in his 
interpretation hare arrived at a conclusion different from ;his protestant contemporaries, is satis- 
factorily explained by Bishop Hurd. His political partizanship and " fashionable '* deference to 
the papistioal fhotion (at with the Tehffraph editor) makes him no authority on thii quesUon. 
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popes were in the zenith of their authority, oar catholic ancestors disclaimed 
and resisted their pretensions to temporal power, and even the undue exercise 
of their spiritual power, within this imperial realm." * 

Thus wrote a Roman Catholic historian forty -five years ago; one reckoned in 
his day a leading authority among his co-religionists and the British puhlic in 
all matters relating to Romanism in England, — one who, speaking for British 
Romanists, repeatedly and emphatically assured the Government and- Legisla- 
ture of that time that they aimed at no ascendancy in Great Britain, and that 
their political emancipation, if granted, would be followed by no act of 
aggresssion. It was followed by the appointment, by the present pope, through 
his legate Wiseman, of a territorial hierarchy; and turning to a now 
favoured " Church historian," under the new regimS since instituted — to wit 
the Rev. Henry Formby — in a book written for the instruction of British youth 
and prefaced by pontifical approval^ we find that the liberal sentiments of *' poor 
Charles Butler," (as Dr. Manning's priests sneeringly call him) are wholly 
repudiated by the more advanced class of papal propagandists now amongst ns, 
and that this Hildebrand is held up as, in every sense, a model pope : his 
principles, as we have seen in Chapter II., fully endorsed, and his every act 
lauded to the skies ; himself exhibited by the patriotic English school historian 
to the popish youth of **this Protestant Kingdom," as ** the first of the popes 
to whom •it was given visibly to display in the sis^ht of the nations and people 
of the world the power of the apostle Peter, set over the nations in the manner 
prophesied by Jeremias : * Behold I have given my words in thy mouth ; 
behold I have set thee this day over the nations and over kingdoms, to pluck up 
and to destroy, to pull down and to scatter, to plant and to build ! * " All which 
prerogatives and functions are claimed for ** Pope Pius the Ninth, Vicar of Christ 
and Supreme Pontiff of the Universal Church." Mastai's real oflSce and 
character, as prophetically defined by Gregory the Great, a Christian Bishop of 
Rome when Rome was Christian (which now it is not in any sense of the word), 
being " the follower of Lucifer, and Antichrist." Such office and character being 
made manifest by the assumption of these very titles of vicariate divinity end 
universal supremacy ; which arrogant assumption the good Gregory did not 
hesitate to characterise as ** heretical, blasphemous, and infernal." 



CHAPTER V. 

ftUESTION PTTESUED OP WHERE WAS THE CHURCH OF CHRIST IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES ? — ^IN BRITAIN ; POPULAR SYMPATHY WITH THE PERSECUTED — ABROAD ; 
SCATTERED CHURCHES AND CONGREGATIONS — THE WALDENSES — ANSWER TO 
SECOND ENQUIRY, WHERE WAS THE ** CATHOLIC " CHURCH DURING THE 
SAME PERIOD P — APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION— WHOSE WERE THE EARLIER 
" SAINTS ? " — ORIGIN AND DEFINITION OF THE WORD " CATHOLIC " — PRI- 
MITIVE STANDARD OF CATHOLIC ORTHODOXY — APPLIED TO THE PROTESTANT 
AND POPISH BODIES OF THIS DAY — MISCHIEVOUS MISUSE OF TERMS — CORRECT 
APPELLATIONS RECOMMENDED — PROTESTANTISM AND CATHOLICISM IDENTICAL. 

In dosing, with this chapter, the first part of our work, let us remark that if 
• ffiitorieal Mmoirt qf the JEnglitht SeoUh, tmd Irish CathoUeM, toI. i,, pp. 80, etc. 
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we have therein dwelt somewhat upon the prophetical view of the question (of 
which we now take leave) it is beoaase that by the light of Scriptural Prophecy 
— without which our apprehension as Christians of historical events would be 
perplexing and dim — we are enabled to answer satisfactorily the question with 
which we opened the last chapter. Assisted by this divine and unerring guide, 
this faithful expositor of the world's annals, we learn that whatever value may 
attach to systems of ecclesiastical polity and doctrinal Confessions of Faith, the 
Church Militant is not, nor ever has been, distinguished by subscription to them 
as the sole, or as any indispensable test of real discipleship. They are, we grant, 
useful — nay, necessary under ordinary circumstances, and in local situations— 
in preserving the deposit of faith, and in securing effective corporate action 
among bodies of the faithful ; but manifestly they are not the be-all and the 
end-all of practical Christianity. Take «. g, episcopacy. Granting, as every 
member of our National Established Church must, that '* from the Apostles' 
time there have been these orders of ministers in Christ's Church, bishops, 
presbyters, and deacons," subscription thereto is made easy to the most charit- 
ably disposed by the express declaration of the XXIV Article, to which we also 
subscribe, viz., that '* every particular or national Church hath authority to 
ordain, change, and abolish ceremonies or lites of the Church, ordained only by 
man's authority." Episcopacy, presbytery, or parity, are not only matters of 
historical disputation, referable to the very earliest Church annals, and on 
which their respective adherents never have, and probably never will, meet in a 
full agreement, but in their nature they involve nothing that, except to narrow 
minds and dull intellects, is at all essential to the personal salvation of those 
respectively adopting them and scrupulously adhering to them. Men of equal 
learning have been the champions through life of each. Unquestionably ** what- 
soever is not of faith is sin" ; but the Apostolic rule applies with equal force to the 
followers alike of episcopacy, presbytery, and parity. Nay, it is the distinguish- 
ing glory of the Protestant Episcopal Church that while she sets her foot in a 
large room, by declaring that every * ^congregation of faithful men in the which 
the pure Word of God is preached and the sacraments be duly ministered accor- 
ding to God's ordinance in all those things that of necessity are requisite to the 
same " is an undoubted branch of ** the visible Church of Christ," she at the same 
time — yea, in the self-same Article, as Mr. Natt reminds the advocates for union 
with Rome — candidly pronounces that by far the larger part of the Church 
Episcopal (its four principal provinces) have '* erred, not only in their living and 
manner of ceremonies, but also in matters of faith." Plainly indicating, as in 
the next Article is more distinctly affirmed, that ** whatever may hcive have been 
the customary usage from the Apostles' time, " and whatever ** reverend 
estimation" it may be deserving of, yet that *'as the Church is wholly unwarranted 
in decreeing any thing against Holy Writ, so besides the same ought it not to 
enforce any thing to be believed for necessity of salvation." 

Such is Church of England doctrine ; whatever forced construction of some 
of her incidental formularies has been made by a Romanising party in order 
to give them the colour of approximation to the intolerant exclusiveness of 
formulated popery ; and such is the only catholic doctrine on the subject of 
diocesan episcopacy, or any kind of episcopacy ; and we feel warranted in saying 
without fear of intelligest contradiction, that concessions so large, so charitable, 
and so essentially oatholic> are to be found in few other reformed national 
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Churches, or in the Confessions and standard summaries of faith to which the 
other protestant denominations are held. 

The mind of the English churchman thus disencumbered of all sectarian 
exclusiveness in his apprehension of events, will at once see, and with Prebendary 
Townsend cordially recognize, in "the aggregate of all those individuals or 
societies which, in the worst ages and amidst all the darkness of involuntary 
error, offered to God the sacrifice of a contrite heart," and that quite irrespective 
of the particular form of Church government to which they were attached, the 
veritable members of " the true Church to which the promises of God are kept."* 
They will, with the Rev. Joseph Milner, another sound churchman, **look for 
the real Church" in central and western Europe, not exclusively among the 
adherents of popish episcopacy, but ** either in distinct individual saints, who, 
in the midst of popery, were preserved by effectual grace in vital union with 
the Son of God, or in aasociationa of true Chriattana faund in different regions^ 
which were in a state of persecution and much affliction,** 

And how many of the true seed of Christ existed in Britain throughout the 
full period of papal apostacy, who shall say ? God only knows. One thing 
we do know, and that is, that (as we have elsewhere shown) England was 
always, dating from the first rise of corruptions in the Christian Church, a 
Protesting Nation, although for a time, and a long time, (as her people again 
may be, and to all outward appearance will be), compelled to succumb to an over-* 
powering Papacy. " The national spirit of the typical Englishman," says 
Matthew Browne, **is in truth — let whoever pleases call this clap-trap— essentially 
protestant . . . The part which Chaucer played in recording that insurgence of 
the English spirit proper which we note in bis century, and which was so adverse 
to the claims of the mediaeval Church, is conspicuous. To what extent he was 
the cause, and to what extent effect, it is of course impossible to determine. 
But no one can help noticing the distinctive place he occupies in the century of 
Wickliff, or fail to see that unless the heart of England had been then vigor- 
ously growing into what it now is, he would not have been possible, such 
as he is."f 

As both proving and illustrating this, we find that neither under the Plan- 
tagenets, the Tudors, or the Stuarts, did the people, the population, share the 
persecuting spirit of their ecclesiastical or civil rulers for the time being, or 
themeelvee take any part in the severities exercised by them upon religious dissi- 
dents. On the contrary, they always sympathised with the latter, however in 
some cases they may have condemned (or rather regretted) their "erroneous 
opinions," as they were instructed to regard them. Not so the French people. 
They, as well as their spiritual taskmasters and tyrants, persecuted those of the 
Reformed faith with a savage ferocity,' and that again and again, long after they 
had learnt by observation that the victims of their misguided senseless hatred 
were really the best part of the community. Hence has France been, as a 
people and nation, visited, and justly visited, with exemplary and signal pun- 
ishments by an avenging Providence. Hence — for again, despite all her warnings 
lessons,renewing her adulterous alliance with the Papaoy,and meanly voluntering 
her best power and strength, with the first trial of her murderous ohassepots, 
to the Beast of prophecy — is she once more paying the penalty which her 
blind infatuation, combined with her intolerable ambition, has provoked, 

* Aecmationt of Siit^ry t^foimt the Chureh of Some, f Ohaueer*9 England, vol. L, p. 251« 
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But our present inquiry relates more immediately to the company of true 
believers during the medioBval period ; and looking for such real members of the 
true Church, we find them, though comparatively few, yet at every period of 
the papal reign numbering many thousands, yea tens of thousands, and dis- 
co verable, besides those who were unknown to the world, in its every part. 
Taking a more extended range, we find numerous congregations of them ex- 
isting in Indostan, descendants of those Asiatic Churches planted by St. Thomas. 
These preserved purity of doctrine, and drew all their precepts from the 
Scriptures, which were statedly read in their public assemblies, and prized as the 
only standard of faith and rule of life. Again, we find the true seed of Christ in 
the Paulinists, who settled in large numbers in Italy and its neighbouring provinces 
during the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries; but principally in those pious 
crowds who filled the vallies of Piedmont. In the ninth century the gospel was 
faithfully preached by Claudius, Bishop of Turin, whose doctrine was accepted 
by these Albigenses, ** Some of the Roman Catholics writers," writes Dr. 
Bennett, ** own that the * heresy ' of the Waldenses (the name by which they were 
afterwards known) is the oldest in the world." He adds: — 

*' Though the princes at first refused to disturb these peaceful people, at length, 
through the influence of the priests, the fires of persecution were kindled at Turin 
and its neighbourhood. Here was the patience and faith of the saints. Catalan 
Girard, who was seated upon the pile of martyrdom at Reuel, said to one of the 
bystanders, * Favour me with those two flint stones ' ; then throwing them on the 
ground, exclaimed, * Sooner shall I eat these stones than you shall be able by 
persecution to destroy the religion for which I die ! * Many of them, however, 
fled into Germany, France, and England. Here they were hunted like wild 
beasts. Evervinus of the diocese of Cologne warned the celebrated St. Bernard 
that heretics were come into his neighbourhood : ^ Some who have troubled us ' 
says he, * were seized by the people and burnt to death ; and what is most 
astonishing, they came to the stake, and endured the flames, not only with 
patience, but even with joy. They say that the Church is only among them- 
selves, because they alone follow Christ and imitate his apostles. They place 
no confidence in the intercession of saints, nor believe in any fire of purgatory 
after death. They assert that they have great numbers of their persuasion 
scattered almost everywhere ; for this heresy has been ooncealed from the time 
of the martyrs.' Bernard was roused to combat these supposed heretics ; but 
in his sermons on the Canticles, Vhich he was then publishing, he mingles his 
charges with such enconiums as sufficiently attest the innocence of the accused : 
' If,' says he, * you ask them of their faith, nothing can be more Christian ; if 
you observe their conversation, nothing can be more blameless,' etc. Egbert 
the monk says of these people, * They are commonly called Cathari PuritanSy 
and are very pernicious to the catholic faith, which, like moths, they corrupt 
and destroy. They maintain their opinions by the authority of Scripture, with 
the words of which they are armed, though they know not the sense (P). They 
are increased to great multitudes through all countries. In Flanders they call 
them PephleSf in France, Tisserands, from the numbers of them who are 
weavers.' In the year 1160, some of these faithful witnesses sought in Britain 
an asylum from the persecutions in Germany. But alas, they found only a 
premature grave I A council was called by Henry to meet at Oxford, in order 
to try these thirty ' heretics/ who were not likely to meet with either mercy or 
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justice from an assembly of haughty prelates. They were condemned ; branded 
on the forehead ; publicly whipped out of the town ; and, being turned into 
the fields in the depth of winter, when all were forbidden to relieve them, they 
perished. Even their enemies allow that they behaved with great calmness 
and moderation ; and when the inhuman sentence was executed upon them, they 
sang, * Blessed are ye when men shall hate you and persecute you.' Warner 
justly observes that * their conduct was worthy of the best and most righteous 
cause ,and would incline one to think favourably of their doctrine.' They were 
probably our first martyrs to pure religion and the duty of separating from a 
corrupt communion. Some historians call them Publicans, others Yaudois and 
Waldenses. They were doubtless a branch of those confessors whom Henry, 
at the request of the King of France, persecuted on the Continent as well as in 
our own isle . . . The Established Church every where having become an 
apostate harlot, it was now become both the duty and the inclination of real 
Christians to come out of Babylon ; so that we must in future look for the 
disciples of Christ among those who are branded as ' heretics.' The popish 
writers affirm that the Waldenses were found in England and Scotland ; and 
Wicklitf, together with John Huss and Jerome of Prague, are mentioned as 
their followers. Indeed, the doctrines which the Waldenses are accused of 
teaching in England during the twelfth century so exactly correspond with those 
which Wickliff afterwards more successfully diffused, that there is no doubt 
of his having learned from this school . . . But those who protested against 
the corruptions of the times were at last included under one name, that of 

* Waldenses ; ' derived, as Mosheim thinks, from Peter Waldo, but more probably 
from the Yaudois, or inhabitants of the vallies of Piedmont. Being reduced to 
poverty, they were often called * the poor men of Lyons.' From those of the sect 
who lived at Albeg in France, they were sometimes denominated * Albigenoes.' 
Against these the horrible institution of the Inquisition was formed in 1212, 
and the execution of its bloody decrees was committed to the Dominican friars. 
The novel doctrine of transubstantiation having led to the adoration of the 

* host,* caused Peter Waldo to oppose the whole system of corruption ... It 
is manifest that the first protestants in our country recognised the Waldenses as 
their elder brethren. Our countrymen therbfore requited the benefit which they 
had received by the instructions of the Continental Reformers, and sent back to 
Europe the spirit of opposition to the Papacy. For in vain had the cruelties 
which we have recorded been practised upon the Waldensean missionaries. 
Their principles lived though their persons perished ; and it is probable that our 
insular situation produced an effect which justified the choice made of Britain 
as a suitable field for the propagation of a purer faith. Remote from the chief 
seat of the Antichristian corruption and from the familiars of the Inquisition, 
which was never received into our isle, the lovers of a Scriptural Religion found 
a welcome and an asylum here, while Rome knew not the forces and the attacks 
which were preparing to overthrow her vile domination. Thus we may account 
for the ready reception which the principles of Wickliff met, and for the ease 
with which Henry YIII. made a quarrel with the pope an instrument for grati- 
fying his lusts. The communication that was opened between the Reformers 
of England and those of the Continent who preceded Luther, Zuingle, and 
Calvin, shows that there was a fellowship of spirit at all times and in all 
communities among those who sighed over the corruptions of the Church, and 
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yielded an obedient ear to the first sound of the voice from Heaven, ' Come out of 
Babylon, my people, that ye be not partakers of her plagues.' ''* 

The reader who has not before sufficiently looked into this matter, and who 
has perchance been for the moment silenced, or somewhat perplexed, by the 
stereotyped question with which we opened the last chapter — a question sug» 
gested by shallow information in one case, and dictated by Jesuit craft in the 
other, an ignorant or a dishonest question whoever propounds it — will, we 
trust, after an attentive perusal of what we have now written and quoted, be 
prepared to answer it as satisfactorily to the querist as to himself. Yet let him 
not be content with this, but, like the Bereans of old, *' search the Scriptures daily, 
whether these things be so.'' The Bible Student is alone qualified to read his- 
tory understandingly ; to him everything is elucidated, and events the most 
ghastly — suche.^. as those of which France has lately been the theatre^are simple 
revealments of the Word of Truth, of an avenging as well as a Covenant- 
keeping God. The *' dark ages " were dark only to those under the Egyptian 
pall of blinding superstition and idolatrous worship. ' For full three eenturies 
and great part of a fourth it is true darkness did spread over the European Conti- 
nent, even darkness which might be felt, but all the Children of Israel had 
light in their dwellings. And not only light, cheering, comforting light, 
the light of God's blessed Spirit, but his work did not in any one of its 
operations cease amongst the nations of West or East 

It is indeed ** refreshing," writes Dr. Bennett, "to observe bow God 
preserved to himself a faithful seed, never leaving himself without a witness ; 
to mark how he frustrated the machinations of the foe by raising up new 
confessors to supply the place of those that were slain ; and to behold how a 
new asylumn was opened for the truth when it had been driven out of every 
other place under Heaven, For while the Roman Catholic writers delight to 
discover the earliest intimations of the corrupt doctrines, absurd ceremonies, 
and despotic rule of their Church, every Protestant must feel a purer joy in 
tracing up the witnesses for the Reformation through all ages, till we connect 
our religion with that of the primitive and truly apostolic Church. For though 
it is quite sufficient for us to find our religion in the lively Oracles of God, it 
is consoling to discover it in the hearts of living men." f 

Satisfactory, however, as may be these answers to the question relative to the 
Christian Church- under the papal tyranny to one class of persons, we are 
reminded of a still more superficial, and unhappily a larger class, whose misty 
ideas, confused likewise by the popular misuse of terms, may prompt them to 
institute the farther inquiry, ** Where then was the Catholic Church during 
the same period P The Roman Bishop and Hierarchy represented, you say, 
the Great Apostacy, which was fulfilling its predicted and downward career, 
adding sin to sin, and straining all its power to persecute the remnant of Christ's 
followers ; where then are we to look for the * Catholic' Church, of which this 
apostatized body had unquestionably formed a part, while it retained a 
succession of bishops and clergy whose apostolic descent was at least un- 
questionable, into whatever errors of doctrine and idolatries of practice its 
spiritual rulers had fallen ? You cannot surely deny to it the appellation of 
* Catholic,' as through those bishops our own derived their succession," 



* IRttory and ProapteU of tht Chureh^ By James Bennett, D.D. pp. 91, etc. f Ibidy p. 56. 
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Did such shallow inquirers hut read history hy the light of Revelation, they 
would at once see that the very question furnishes its own answer. It was, as has 
been shown, a Churchy a Catholic and Apostolic Christian Church, that was 
destined to become an Anti-Church, and to grow into a great Anti-Christian 
Anti-catholic, hyper- paganish Apostacy. If Protestant Episcopal Orders came, 
as you phrase it, " through" the Church of Rome — which those of the Church 
of England did not — but if those of any Reformed Church did, why they came 
through a perfectly legitimate source, supposing that the ** link " was made 
before the Roman Church had become corrupt ; or so corrupt as to merit the 
title of Antichrist — which it certainly had not at the time o£ Gregory's episco- 
pate. Augustin, first Archbishop of Canterbury, was consecrated (597) by 
Etherius, Archbishop of Aries in France, the thirty- fourth successor in that 
primitive see to Trophimus, who was placed there by St. Paul, A.D. 60. Its 
bishops, several of whom presided at some important Church Councils, had not 
as yet regarded the Roman prelate as holding any supremacy de jure^ nor did 
Gregory require such recognition from Etherius ; Gregory being, as we have 
seen, vehemently opposed to the principle of papal supremacy. True, thirty- four 
Archbishops of Canterbury were papists, following thirty-two who were not ; 
but Parker's consecration was not vitiated by the Romish orders of two of his 
consecrators, as all four were of the Reformed Faith. It was as lawful bishops, 
or chief ministers in the Church, that they set him apart to his episcopal and 
primatial office, such being the Church's ** godly order," not as being 
successors, otherwise than officially, of a line of popish bishops — not e,g, by 
virtue of any claimed possession of a supernatural and transmutable unction to 
them belonging — which is the popish theory, not our's. If the latter, it is 
indisputable that many Romish bishops have been, and consequently their 
indefinitely multiplied successors in numerous lines now are, altogether iseithout 
" valid orders" — as are, of course, a countless number of popish priests.* 

And here, as incidental to the historic argument, it is of prime importance 
to note in passing, so that the reader bear in mind and never lose sight of the facts 
connected with it, that inasmuch as it was not until the commencement of the 
thirteenth century — certainly not earlier than the end of the eleventh — that that 
part of the Church Catholic in Western Europe outwardly attached to the Latin 
See became as a whole a papistical sect, and in all its characteristics and features 
an Apostacy, none who belonged to it previous to the latter date,and only a frac- 
tional number of its members previous to the former — when Conti (** Innocent 
III.") was pontiff— can be claimed by such Apostate body, or by its present repre- 
sentatives, as belonging to it, or them. It is the custom of modern controversialists 

* Independent of the more than doubt as to tranmnited episcopacy obviously consequent upon the 
popish dogma of " intention" on the consecrators' part — a hazard increased, when (as by the Roman 
Church allowed) only one consecrator has officiated, without which full intention there is no con- 
secration at all — the proofs are incontestable of breaks in the chain of actual succession in several 
Latin 8ees,of consecration from unconsecrated bishops,of consecration derived through excommunicated 
and heretical bishops, and transmitted indefinitely without question. These accidents, to which the 
Anglican lines have been less subjected than those which are purely Roman, do not however affect 
in the smallest degree the lawful commission of the bishops of the Church of England (as shown 
above), but they are fatal, utterly fatal, to the " apostolic*' claim of those in the Latin Church, i.e., on 
their own theory ; and in this, as well as in another sense, is the old aphorism true, that '* The cowl 
does not make the monk." Yor, judged hy their own rule, multitudes of R.C. priests— including, as 
Mr. narpur shows, the present Pope of Rome— are nothing more than laymen in cassocks, with less 
real claim to the possession of holy orders than Mr. Spurgeon I 
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on the popish side— an obviously dishonest one, which however often imposes on 
others besides the very ignorant — to point to illustrious examples of *^ saints " 
and ** doctors" in the Church, living not only in the early Anglo-Norman and 
Saxon times, but as far back as the primitive ages of Christianity, as *^ Roman 
Catholic" saints and doctors. They are nothing of the kind. As well might 
they be claimed — nay, with better reason — as " Methodist saints.** As well 
might Brigham Young include them in the hagiology of his sect, for they belong 
as much to one as to the other. The largest proportion of the saints in Alban 
Butler's Lives were as innocent of papistical tendencies as Bishop Wordsworth 
or Dr. Blakeney. That many of those living in the latter part of the pre- 
papistical usurpation and Apostaoy were tinged with the spreading superstitions 
of their time, and that some illustrious ecclesiastics of our own country at so early 
a date as the fifth, and a few even in the fourth century, were prone to succumb 
more or less to childish credulity respecting miraculous interpositions (begotten 
by heathenish traditions) is also unquestionable. From this weakness individ- 
uals attached to every religious body, and otherwise well enlightened, are not 
even in this nineteenth century exempt. It is a weakness incidental to human- 
ity. "When science was in its infancy the epidemic was of course more prevalent 
than in the present day ; and how it came about that a popular belief in the 
marvellous spread so extensively in the early Church is learnedly explained by Dr. 
Middleton in his Free Inquiry into this particular subject. Though we are con- 
strained to admit with the Duke of Argyll — and so far dissent from the severly 
critical Middleton — that some few narratives of supernatural interposition and 
aid, e, g, those specially calculated to demonstrate the truth of the missionary 
message or to subserve some eminently useful end, may be accepted as genuine. 
But the point on which we insist, is, that, bating all drawbacks, the calendar 
** saints" of a remote antiquity were no more popish saints than they were 
Mormon saints ; and that the retention of the names of Linus, Cletus, Clement, 
Xystus, Cornelius, Cyprian, Lawrence, Chrysogonus, Cosmas, Damian, Stephen, 
Alexander, Marcellinus, Felioitas, Perpetua, Agatha, Lucy, Agnes, Cecily, and 
Anastasia in the Canon of the Mass^ is both a fraudulent appropriation and a 
palpable anachronism. Not less so is the claim of the present Latin Church to 
such other saints and doctors of the first eleven centuries as Nicomede, 
Ignatius, Dionysius, Poly carp, Justyn Martyr, Lucien, Ireneus, Tertullian, 
Hippolytus, Origen, Denis, duintin, Crispin, George, Pamphile, Alexandfitr, 
Eusebius, Anthony, Vincent, Hilary, Athanasius, Basil, Cyril, Sebastian, Gregory 
Nazienzen, Pacian, Ambrose, Martin, Epiphanius, Flavian, Chrysostom, Jerome, 
Britius, Augustine, Vincent de Lirens. Prosper, Gelasius, bulgentius, Boetius,* 
Cassiodorus, Isidore, Leander, Maximus, Germain^ the Julians, Cladius of 
Turin, Eemigius, Benedict, Leonard, Lambert, Hincmar, Giles, Nicholas, 
Stanislaus, t &c. &c. These and their contemporaries, fraudulently placed by 
papist hagiographers in their saintly calendar, are more properly the possession 
of the Reformed Catholic Church throughout the world. As are also the pure 
and illustrious names of Petronilla, Apollonia, Margaret, Sapientia, Dorothy, 
Victoria, Olympia, Scholastica, Lea, Etheldreda, Alice, and others of their sex. 



• Whose work, The Consotations of Philosophy ^ -was translated by Alfred the Great into Anglo-Saxon , 
■f-Not Stanislaus-Kostka, 9.g. a poor demented youth, whoso mania was Mariolatry — the same that 
modem monks and nuns are ntoied after— but the intrepid Bishop of Cracow, who suffered martyr- 
dom in>1079, 
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Maoh less can modem papists lay claim to onr Island Saints daring the same 
long period, — to Aristobalns, Clandia, Pndens, Cyllyn (or Jiynus), Ebulus, 
Lucius, Timotheas, Padentiana, Novatns, Praxades, Cadval, Alban, Amphibalas, 
Socrates, Stephen of London, Argolins, Nicholas of Canterbury, Melior, 
Kinian, Palladius, Patrick, Gildas, Dayid, Cjdd, Asaph, Columba, Kenneth, 
Angnstin, Laurence, Letbard, Nennius, Moloc, Mellitus, Paulinus, Justus, 
Edwin of Northumbria, Birinus, Oswin, Aidan, Hilda, Colman, Chad, Cuth- 
bert, Ebba, Biscop, Theodore, Adamnan, Aldhelm, John of Beverley, Richard, 
Gilbert, Wilfrid, "Willebrord, Adelbert, Alcuin, Kenelm, Swithin, Neot, Pleg- 
mund, Eregina, the four Alpheges, Edward the Martry, Odo, Dunstan, Oswald, 
Alfred, Ethelwald, Sigefred, Edward the Confessor, Elfrio, Wulstan, Nicholas, 
&o. The three last, with Archbishop Stigand, being beyond dispute the writers 
of that invaluable record The Saxon Chronicle, 

The list is long ; but the reader need scarcely be told that of martyrs and confes- 
sors Britian during the period designated boasted—and the claim was universally 
conceded — a greater wealth than any other country ; while, jointly with Ireland, 
(** Lesser Britain") the number of such whose names are imperishably recorded 
equals if it do not exceed, that of the whole European Continent : hence its 
honoured title of the '* Island of Saints." Indeed, our catalogue, as will be at 
once apparent, is a mere selection, principally taken from the most promi- 
nent out of over a hundred British Saints of both sexes whose annals are recor- 
ded by Alban Butler, opposite to the days when their festivals are (most 
absurdly) commemorated by his Church. Others, and many of them scarcely 
less illustrious in their day and in their memory, may be found in the curious 
and valuable Aberdeen Breviary ^bs also in the catalogues industriously collected 
by the Earl of Glasgow ; whose patriotic championship of the ancient indepen- 
dence and essential catholicity of the North British Church is fully commensurate 
with his skilled research and warm interest in her saintly annals. 

Though St. Patrick is included in the above goodly list (he being British- 
bom, and primarily, as well as for a time after the date of his first great mission 
to ** Lesser Britania," a labourer in his native Scotland, where are many churches 
named after him), it does not, nor do the hundred and more other nameS) 
include, as the reader may see, any other Irish Saint, except (by birth) Columba. 
These must, however, be added to the list of purely an ti- popish British Isles' 
Saints. 

Observe, that the enviable title of the " Island of Saints," so early and so long 
given to Britain, and at a later day emulously claimed by Ireland (an hon- 
ourable contest I ), was the proud possession of a Catholic Nationality, the very 
foremost to make a vigorous stand against Romish encroachments, and the 
tait which succumT>ed to popish cormptions in doctrine and usage. 

that some few of the above, who were bishops, accepted the pallium firom 
the Roman prelate, as the (for a time) recognized Western Patriarch, Primus 
inter Parea^ is true enough ; and that, here and there, one (like e.^., Palladius^ 
and Wilfrid) was disposed to claim for the Italian primate more them hi^ 
jBountrymen, clerical and lay, conceded, is equally true. A single swallow does 
pot make a summer. One indeed, Cyllyn (or Cyllinus), fourth on the list, 
jiecame, by more thap presumptive evidence, himself the first Bishop of Rome* 
But what we contend for is, that none of the entire company subscribed to the 
^optrinjd pf sovereign papal supremacy, as held at the present iay by <^ 
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papal sect. Not one can be cited, bating perhaps the very few examples referred 
to, of whom there is a tittle of reliable evidence that he or she ever indulged in 
a squint Rome wards, i.«., as the supreme see of Christendom ; while of the 
whole, with the full company of their canonized contemporaries, it may be 
said that their doctrinal creed was such that had thoy lived in the fourteenth 
or fifteenth centuries, they would have been burnt at the stake for ** heresy." 
To the British and Irish saints this, particularly applies, inasmuch as the Church 
of these Islands, one and undivided, as it appears conspicuous among the first 
fruits of the Apostolic Mission, so ^* it was the foremost to make a vigorous 
stand against Romish encroachments, and the last which succumbed to popish 
corruption in doctrine and usage." " Rome," writes a native historian, ** found 
here a Church older than herself, ramifications of which struck into the very 
heart of the Continent, the missionary triumphs of which in Italy itself in the 
life of Augustin were greater than his own among the British Saxons ; for 
Columban and his associates from the primitive colleges in Ireland were the 
evangelizers of the barbarian conquerors, the Lombards of Northern Italy." * 
Note, before going farther, that we only use the term ** canonized " conven- 
tionally. The reader must be reminded that Moman canonization of deceased 
persons is a comparatively modern process. The above are traditionally 
** saints," i.e, in the pious estimation of the universal Church, and therefore 
have been adroitly appropriated by the papal sect. Of the whole number by 
Rome canonized, or " beatified " (in imitation of the pagan rite of deification) 
there are few, indeed, whose ** sanctity " extended beyond a slavish obedience 
to the papal chair. While blood- thirsty Inquisitors, savage bigots, and semi- 
lunatics have received the envied distinction, those really most eminent in her 
communion for piety or learning, and for both combined, have been passed by. 
She is welcome, heartily welcome, to all her own ** saints,"— to her domineering 
Hildebrands; to her sanguinary Dominies, Conties and Ghisteries; to her 
ruthless military generals ; to her pitiably infatuated Faloonieries, Ferrers, 
Gonzagas, and Lima Roses, her casuistical Loyolas and Liguories, her un- 
scrupulous Jesuit fathers, her drivelling legendists and dreamers, her self- 
maceraters, and perfectionists ; to her ascetics, beggarly trampers, relic hawkers, 
miracle-mongers ; her villainous pardoners and her. popish Fakirs, with their 
rags, running sores, filth, and cultivated vermin ; f — these exquisites one can 
afibrd to give up to Messrs. Manning and Co. ; for the best of them are, to 
say the least, very un-English characters. As one can also throw in those 
few earlier ** saints," (Simon Stylites to wit) who have been selected by the 
Roman Church for regular canonization.^ 

• Morgan, p. 180, + See Chaucer, Butler, Rodriguez's ChrUtian Perfection^ ete. 

X A suggestion sometimei made in our hearing (in one case bj a Scotch noblcmun) is worthy of 
consideration, -viz., that the lives of the earlier and really Christian Catholic Saints, with those of a 
very few among the medisBval, including some of a later day, the narrative wholly disoncumboied 
of the fables, ''miracles," self-inflictions etc. in which Romish authors have shrouded the former 
(after the manner of Mr. Dimn's beautiful Life of St. CblumbaJt would be a raluablo addition to our 
juvenile and Sunday School literature. Why should Rome monopolise them t They are not of her. 
Better this than ignorantly calling them " popish saints." What publisher will undertake an issue 
of " The Lives of the Saints," or at least of the British Saints ; following, and improving upon, Dr. 
Mason's excellent Religion of t?is Ancient Irish SaintSt befere A.V 600? A small volume that, fUll 
of valuable information. The biographer would be well absisted by Mr. Harrison's exhaustive wot%, 
Who'ee are the Fathert f (Longman Sc Co). Such a series should at least include ffae sixty-six 
Smithfleld Martyri to whose iMuMry a thurdi, «re«t«d by nstioiiAl«abscripti0n near the spot where 
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Truly, indeed, may it be said of the apostolic Celtic Church, ** Glorious 
things are spoken of thee, city of God.'' For like as the Psalmist sung of 
ancient Zion, that Philistia and Tyre, with Ethiopia, knew her, that the Highest 
himself established her, and that all his springs were in her ; so was Christian 
Britain the mother of many surrounding Churches. ** England," writes Todd, 
** rather than any other country must be looked to for the first missionaries to 
the Irish coast."* "The Galilean Church," writes Morgan, " was certainly 
one with the British in its opposition to Roman assumptions. The Arch- 
bishops of Treves were, as we learn from the Tungrensian Chronicles, always 
supplied from Britain. Treves and Hheims became the head-quarters of Gallic 
liberties, and here rose, under Hincmar, as powerful a resistance as in Britain 
to Italian supremacy. The Briton could never understand why, because Rome 
professed certain truths, she should arrogate spiritual despotism over all who 
held the same." f And when the desolated condition of the British Church 
induced its scattered members to accept the assistance which Gregory sent to 
them for its revival and the conversion of their invaders, the latter (unlike 
many of his successors) generously instructed his missionary Augustin, to 
abstain horn an unwise interference with such peculiar views and usages of his 
island flock as appeared ineradicable ; and only to " naturalize in England '' 
such usages *^ as might seem best adapted to the feelings and edification of his 
converts. "t This wise injunction (which Mr. Bardsley conclusively proves was 
but partially acted upon by the ambitious Augustin) was to extend to many of 
the venerable observances of the native Christians. For the native Church, 

they suffered, has been dedicated. Bat mark the yet lingering deference to papal tradition even 
among a few advanced Protestant Catholics I These glorions confessors, because forsooth they 
had never received regular canonization— i.0.had never been placed by the idolatrous Church of 
Borne in the company of Dominic, ** Innocent III.," and Liguori— and because some few among tbem 
were not episcopalian in their views of Church government, are denied the honour of a dedicatory 
remembrance in the given appellation of this church ! The objection, we are aware, did not come 
fh)m, nay, was scouted by Mr. Maguire ; nor from the vicar of the ne^ district, nor from either of 
the clergy assisting at the ceremony of consecration. We aie loath to give currency to rumours. But 
whatever its source, it proved omnipotent ; and so " The Church of the Holy Martyrs," to which 
British Protestants of all evangelical denominations subscribed, and which is adorned with the effigies 
of 17 Smithfield heroes, came out of the conscientiousredtapecrucible, another*' St. Peter^s Church,'* 
and simply a " memorial " edifice ! Mark again a significant contrast, illustrating for the hundredth 
time how entirely these ignommious concessions are one-sided. Manning and Co. have erected a 
church near Tower Hill to commemorate the execution, by hanging, of certain Jesuit seminarists, 
not for their religion, but for high treason,in Elizabeth and James's reign. Though these foreign agents 
of rebellion are as yet uncanonized, said structure is called "The Church of the English Martyrs." 
Protestants (so called) subscribed to this memorial of red-handed sedition, sat on the platform 
with its priest (a popish " regular") and others in public meetings called to advance the project, and 
were present at its dedication. A Protestant religious "non-sectarian" journal (as well as two daily 
papers) recommended it. How is the compliment returned f Why of course in the usual way. 
We take up Dr. Manning's most extensively read organ (The UniveneJ of July 1. ; and we read an edi- 
torial of customary Billingsgate, recording the consecration of *• St. Peter's," wherein the patriotic 
Sixty-six are styled " fanatical traitors," which thus closes : * ' Old catholic writers, themselv es canon- 
ized saints, not unfrequently remind us that there have been men who were martyrs to the devil. 
"What an odd event it will be in the history of English Protestantism if it should be proved that in 
its declining years the national heresy took the strange humour of raising temples to preserve from 
oblivion the memory of certain rascals who died in the service of his Satanic Majesty I We hope to 
he favoured with a list of the infamous men to whom this heretical church is erected, and we promise 
on receipt of it to set to work and make our words good. It will be anything but a difficult task to 
show that the Bishop of London's 'Smithfield Martyrs' were men who, judged by the Ten Command, 
ments alone, were not fit to live." To this scuirUity Mr. Hugo's "memorial" is a fitting sequel. 

*A History of the Anoient Church of Ireland^ p. 2. f 8t, Paul in Britain, p. 180. 

t Soames'i Angto-Saxcn Church, p. 65. 
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"though," writes Mr. Bardsley, " persecuted, was not forsaken ; though oatt 
down, was not destroyed. It is a striking fact that between the advent of the 
Saxons and the coming of Austin- the monk, six Councils were held in this 
country ; their dates and their details are preserved by such writers as Lath- 
bury." The latter annalist, after describing the forlorn condition of the 
British Church at this time, adds, that of that large nunber of the Britons who 
submitted to the Saxon invaders ** not a few remained constant in the faith, 
preaching the Gospel to their conquerors." " Not only," writes Mr. Bardsley, 
did the pure and primitive worship of the ancient Britons powerfully contrast 
with the gorgeous rites of Augustin, but he brought strange things to their 
ears when [exceeding his commission] he demanded their unreserved submission 
to the Romish Church, and by consequence to his own authority." • While Bed* 
admits with candour, that " all foreign jurisdiction over them was repelled by 
the unanimous voice of the assembled bishops." Worthy this of a Church which 
had lately possessed ** archbishoprics, bishoprics, dioceses, colleges, parochial 
churches and endowments, royal Christian houses, genealogies of saints, 
immense and opulent monasteries, a whole nation of believers." f Worthy of 
a Church that, during the Diocletian persecution, had given ten thousand holy 
confessors to "the noble army of martyrs; " that had given to the Roman 
Empire its first Christian ruler. 

And unceasing was this protest, both on the part of English sovereigns and 
the nation, against all foreign jurisdiction over them ; English bishops from 
time to time lending their aid in the popular resistance to popery ; though for 
400 years the papacy did bear a rule in our country — as it again threatens to. 
** The Britons," writes Bacon, "told Augustin that they would not be subject 
to him, nor let him pervert the ancient laws of their Church. This was their 
resolution, and they were as good as their word, for they maintained the liberty 
of their Church five hundred years after his time, and were the last of all the 
Churches of Europe that gave up their power to the Roman beast, and in the 
person of Henry YIIL, who came of their blood by Owen Tudor, the first that 
took that power away." X 

We are here reminded that a distinguishing feature of the British, as of 
several other ancient branches of tne Church Catholic, and all of them that 
afterwards shook themselves loose from the papal yoke — a feature to overlook 
which would be to leave this part of our subject very incomplete — was its regal 

* Hittory of the JEnglish Cfturch, by the Rev. James Bardsley, in TheMome Viiitorf July, 1871. One 
of those clearly written papers (continued serially) which, like every contribution to this cheap and 
popular miscellany, makes it indeed a welcome monthly " visitor" in many thousands of rural and 
city homes among the humbler members of the Established Church. Nor to these alone. Much of 
the information periodically conveyed through its pages is doubtless new as it is interesting to 
numeious readers of more recondite tastes. 

+ Origin of British at opposed to Papal Christianity, p. 179. 

X Oovsrnment of England, filackstone, and other great legal Jurists, bear the same testimony. 
Certainly better authorities these than ifishop Goss of Liverpool, who, in a public lecture in 1870, ac- 
tually told his gaping auditors, a portion of whom were protestants, that Augustin was the first 
missionary who brought Christianity to Britain, which down to his message had been wholly sunk 
in heathenism and idolati y ! No wonder that Mr. Hutchins objects to English History being included 
among the subjects to be taught in the new London Schools; for without its foundation of lies, gross 
palpable lies, popery would collapse. Hence does Paul CuUen, not content with the spoil of the pure 
Irish Church and the promise of six or eight millions of unappropriated surplus, clamour for an en- 
dowed " denominational" University and Schools, wherein all historical as wel,l as doctrinal truths 
can be excluded, and where, as at Maynooth, such learned pundits as Dr. Goss eaqi be turned out; 
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origin, and, following that, its regal character. ** The royal family of ancient 
Britain," writes Morgan, **of whom her present Majesty, Queen Victoria 
(named after a primitive saint) is, through the Tudors, the lineal blood re- 
presentative, being the first British converts to Christianity ; the founders of 
the first Christian iilstitutions in Britain ; the chief instruments, in the second 
century, in the establishment of Christianity as the state religion ; and, in the 
fourth century, in the persons of Helen and Constantino the Great, the chief 
instruments in the abolition of paganism, and the substitution in its place of 
Christianity over the whole Roman Empire." * The nature, history, and oper- 
ation of the relationship thus primarily established in the British Isles (and 
which has now received a rude shook, the disastrous effects of which are already 
manifesting themselves in a threatened dismemberment of our Home Empire] 
are more fully amplified by one of the most thoughtful essayists and reviewers 
of the day — one whose transparency of style equalling his masterly logic, place 
him amongst those who are cordially accepted by the most discriminating section 
of the reading community as a safe leader of public opinion. In the course of 
a masterly paper on ** Disestablishment," Mr. Garbett writes : — 

** In times past the paternal theory was the accepted one. The Government 
stood in loco parentis ; and was under obligation to promote, in every pracaticble 
way, the happiness and welfare of the people. It took cognizance, therefore, of 
that which constitutes their highest happiness and underlies all real good, their 
religious wants. It treated them as creatures with souls. Therefore, just in 
the same way as Government arranged for the security of life and property, so 
it arranged for means of worship and the religious instruction of the people. 
For this purpose it did not make a Church, or ordain a ministry ; but it entered 
into alliance with the Church of Christ existing, and employed the ministry she 
provided. To the Church belonged, as was her prerogative, the trust of Divine 
truth, and the commission to preach it. But the State facilitated the arrange- 
ments for this purpose, provided the necessary position, supported the Church 
with its protection, and gave her the sanction of its authority* The nation on 
its civil and temporal side constituted the State ; on its religious and eternal 
side, the Church. And as body and soul make up the man, so State and Church 
united made up the realm, and gave it ^ts strength and glory tutamen atque 
dccus. I do not mean to say that the union of Church and State grew out of a 
deliberate design to realize a Scriptural ideal ; that men in other times calmly 
laid down a theory, and then constructed Church and State in accordance with 
it. I do not believe that any great institution ever grew out of an ideal ; that 
is, of a human ideal : of a Divine ideal no doubt it has ever done. The union 
of Church and State grew, I believe, naturally out of circumstances Providenr- 
tially ordered. The fact in our human ignorance comes first, and we find the 
theory to explain it afterwards. I only mean that the natural action of men's 
religious convictions led to this result. Men placed in authority wished to do 
all the goood they knew. Themselves influenced by religion, they regarded 
religion as a necessity for others as well as for themselves. They gave to others 
that in which they believed themselves. The Church became National ; the 
Church of England, because the national will of England, expressed by its 
acting authority, chose it as the national teacher of religion, and the ministrant 



• Orig, of Brit. Chris, etc, p. 216. 
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of the national worship. With disestablishment all this must cease. Not 
the theory only, but the fact. The State will cease to use the labours of 
the Church to assist in the discharge of its duty by repudiating the duty and its 
obligation. It will henceforth have nothing to do with religion. So far as the 
State or its corporate capacity is concerned, there will cease to be a national 
religion at all. No Church will hereafter in any other sense be national than 
so far as it is supported by a numerical majority of the nation."* 

It is this union of Church and State, this 8ym{)athetic co-operation and 
family pact of Sovereign and People, that not only preserved the faith in 
these Isles for a thousand years before the papal usurpation, but which, as in 
other and neighbouring countries, precipitated the latter*sdownfall and expulsion. 
Despite the despotic caprice and mere selfishness of a Henry Tudor, yet, in- 
asojuch as ** the Reformation in England was the result of a moral conviction 
of intense strength which identified the Church of England not only with the 
political framework of government but with the deepest sympathies and con- 
victions of the people governed," f the ** bluff king," who rather accepted 
than excogitated it, was a thoroughly popular monarch ; as was the imperious 
though sagacious and better instructed Elizabeth. In the dealings of both 
with, the pope, and in the latter's attitude towards foreign powers remaining 
under papal thraldom, each represented the national will; and on this account 
were their faults of character overlooked. The same remark applies to the 
three Georges during the eighteenth century, and to Yictor Emanuel now. 
" The character of * Good Queen Bess,* says the dramatist Halliday, which has 
been familiar in English mouths for nearly three centuries, attests in a single 
phrase the great popularity of the truly English Queen tp whom it was applied. 
It is a hearty, homely, loving appellati»b, indicating at once a sturdy woman 
and a right royal Queen after the people's own hearts. In the whole range of 
English Sovereigns there is no more j)opular character than that of Queen 
Elizabeth, no figure that stands out in such bold relief against the background 
of history." 

A " most religious and gracious king — or queen," does not, as 'everybody 
knows, or ought to know, stand as the title necessarily of a vessel of piety. It 
has implied as much in the examples of some illustrious occupants of the British 
throne. It now does. And happy would it be for the nation were it always 
in this as well as in its legal and constitutional sense an appropriate prefix. 
But then its only intended meaning is, that the anointed Sovereign of these 
realms officially represents in his or her regal person those principles of religion 
,and grace which are the embodiment of that pure form of Christianity of which 
he or she is the constituted guardian. Acting by and through a council of grave 
advisers, clerical and lay — responsible, learned, thoroughly competent, and, as 
a whole, unbiassed men, never by his unaided motion — *' the King," says 
Blackstone, ** as head of the QJiurch, is the dernier resort in all ecclesiastical 
causes; an appeal lying ultimately to him 'from the sentence of every ecclesi- 
astical judge." And to this final Executive Tribunal even ecclesiastical dis- 
senters are entitled to appeal, and do occasionally appeal, from the judgment of 
their own ministers and denominational trustees. An obvious advantage this to 



Chriatian Advocate and Review^ July, 1871. 
ilbid. 
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the orthodox among them, so long, as now, the Sovereign is pledged by distinct 
subscription to the Scriptural Articles and formularies of an evangelical Pro- 
testant Church. Destroy the state alliance, and with it this tribunal, for the 
special behoof of Canon Lidden and his ritualistic followers on the one hand, of 
Mr. Miall and his co-workers* on tbe other — but really for the sole benefit of the 
papal party, who avow ultimate ** domination " as their motive for a temporary 
alliance with the two first — and where shall we be? Where will Mr. Spurgeon 
and the Church destructionists be landed, or rather stranded, with some Jesuit 
** director" designed for the Prince of Wales (already maybe waiting, like 
another Petre, in the royal ante-chamber) shaping his course of action as King 
of England ? Perhaps such an unlooked-for result might drive them back to a 
thoughtful perusal (for the first time) of the history of James Stuart's reign; 
possibly to emulate the example of their more sagacious dissenting forefathers, 
who flocked with the multitude of alarmed sympathisers to the banks of the 
Thames to kiss the hands, yea the prelaticallawn, of a certain convoy of arrested 
bishops one memorable 29th of June, A.D. 1688. 

One thing we may count on with certainty, and that is, that the answer, by 
whomsoever made and however unwelcome, "will surely come, it will not 
tarry." Its foreshadowings are plain enough to many lookers-on. Only wait 
for it a few years ; " at the end it shall speak and not lie ; " though lies spoken 
in ** pro-cathedrals," repeated on popish platforms, and subserviently re-echoed 
by ritualists nothingarians and infidels in parliamentary chambers and other 
high places, are ** as thick as blackberries," to bring about the consummation 
of dark iniquity, and to blind the eyes of an insulted people. 

Times, it is true, fire in some respects changed ; and yet the very nature of 
altered circumstances makes the cdntinuance of the' state alliance of more 
vital importance than ever. Brought face to face with a powerful and subtle 
•foe, who has (temporarily) triumphed in Ireland, as in other once protestant 
countries, and whose efforts are at length- concentrated here, our real safety is, 
under God, in that politio finion which the papal party, aided by so-called 
"protestant" liberatiomsts, labour to dissever. For how stand the facts in 
their historic order? Let us see. 

"Nine-tenths of English Noncomformity," says Mr. Ryle, "was created and 
built up by the Church's own folly and unfaithfulness. We deserted first from 
the Reformation, and retrograded from the sharp-cut protestantism of the 
Reformers ; and then the Noncomformists departed from us, and set up for 
themselves. If we are weakened this day by the existence of huge bodies of 
independents presbyterians and baptists in our land, we must remember we 

• We use the restricted term above, instead of co-religionists, as we distinguish wholly between 
the " political dissenters " of the day— a party of- the present generation, from the first closely 
allied with the ultramontane faction — and the conscientiously earnest and only legitimate represent- 
atives of English Nonconformity, whose traditions (exceot in the very secondary matters of local 
chiupli government and non-liturgical worship) the former every way belie. Far be it from us to 
class the venerated names of Noel, Binney, Stoughton, Angus, Brock, and a host besides of the Non- 
conformist clergy — or even of Crossley, Lawrence, Marling, Winterbotham, Baines, Morley, etc., 
within the walls of Parliament — with those of Mr. Miall's immediate following; notwithstanding 
that the two last reluctantly voted (under a most culpable presure from a dictatorial section of their 
constituents) for the disestablshment motion of May 8th. The late Dr. Bennett, we are aware, 
advocated disestablishment; but he also at the same date (1842) predicted the early extinguishment 
of popery. He lived to see it recovering strength in the British Isles and America ; and had he been 
spared to this time, his views on the subject would, we confidently believe, have undergone a 
radical change ; as would those if Dr. Lief child, Dr. Vaughan, and others. 
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were tho first to blame. If the Church had done her duty to her children, and 
walked in tho steps of Cranmer and Ridley and Latimer and Jewel, her 
children in all probability would never have left her fold." ♦ 

But the first zeal of the Noncomformist body altogether cooled as its earlier and 
brightest ornaments passed away, and it was succeeded by the prevalence of a 
spiritual torpor almost as great as- that which then characterised the Established 
Church. *' The spirit of slumber was over the land. In a religious and moral 
point of view England was sound asleep." f -^^^ though Mr. Spurgeon may 
ignore, or be ignorant of, the fact, it ia nevertheless a great historical fact^ one 
frankly admitted by all the best ecclesiastical writers of his own communion, 
that the first movement which turned the tide of indifierentism and practical 
infidelity in this country took its rise within the Established Church. '* The 
agents who revived English Christianity from its fallen and death-like condition,** 
writes Mr. Lyle, " were a few individuals, mostly clergymen, whom God stirred 
up about the same time ; and the agency which they employed was the preach- 
ing of the great principles of the Protestant Reformation. George Whitfield, 
John Wesley, William Grimshaw, William Romaine, Henry Venn, Daniel 
Rowlands, John Berridge, and a few like-minded clergymen — these were the 
men who literally delivered the Church of England from death, and the weapons 
of their warfare were the glorious old doctrines of our Protestant Reformers." J 

And how was their message received ? Though some few held livings — from 
which however every effort was made to eject them, in several cases successfully 
— '^ the church shut her doors on them ; the old dissenters too often turned the 
cold shoulder on them ; the ignorant mob frequently persecuted and pelted 
them ; but tho movement went on, and made itself felt in every part of the 
land. . . . There remains the undeniable fact of history, that the revival of 
Reformation principles saved English Christianity a hundred years ago." § 

Add, then, these pioneer evangelists of the eighteenth century — the amount 
and fruits of whose work Mr. Lyle truly says ** will probably never be known 
till the last day " — to the long roll of British Saiats, already 'swollen by four 
hundred Christian martyrs and numerous other bold confessors of the faith in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. They need no Roman "canonization.** 
Their cherished names appear incomparably more lustrous without it. But, 
mark reader, that their work — taken up as it was by those succeeding them, and 
after a while seconded by the dissenting bodies, whose flagging zeal they stimu- 
lated — issued in the triumph which proved so complete by reason of that very 

• Lessons from English Church History^ p. 25. By the Rov. J. C. Ryle, B.A. One of the latest 
publications of a writer who seems providentially raised up to give a vigorous and healthy impetus 
to the public mind, as well as to inform it on those ^r^t principlss which the most highly educated 
of the laity are apt to overlook. This is done by Mr. Ryle, not only in his larger expository 
*• Thoughts " and historical treatises, which are concise and skilfully constructed, and in those 
episodal and biographical narratives whose charming style gives them such wide popularity, but in 
an astonishing multitude of tracts and leaflets, whose particularly seasonable character, terseness of 
diction, and the striking facts and proofs with which they are studded, well adapt them for gratuitous 
circulation among all classes— as well the higher and middle as the working classes. 

+ Ihidy p. 27, X Ihid, p. 28. ) Ibid, p. 29. For a series of most interesting and valuable 

notices'and remains of those trained in the Established Church who had •• saved English Christianity " 
just a hundred years previously, tho reader is referred to Mr. Lyle's " Pages from old Divines " in 
Evening Hours. "Men of this sort," he writes, "aio precisely the men of whom little is known 
after death; the stream of fashion and popular opinion runs against them." As at lcast/a«Aton 
does now unfortunately against those clergymen who fearlessly withstand semi-popish episcopal 
dictation in the betrayed and luckless diocess of Winchester. 
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alliance between Church and State which some of the latter now propose to sever. 
Keep that fact ever before your mind ! The teaching of these later apostles 
being in strict accordance with those Articles, Formularies and Standards which 
the State was sworn to uphold, our clerical revivalists had — on the one hard, 
constitutional law and undoubted precedent all on their side — on the other 
hand, a close sympathetic union with the whole body of orthodox dissenters. 

And such is still the state of things. By God's Providence, this is still our 
strength as a protestant people. This, and this alone, now saves Christianity in 
Britain, and shortens the arm of popish propagandism. Our oneness in doctrinal 
essentials with all evangelical nonconformists is complete, and practical union 
and co-operation with such is happily returning. ** All onr natural affinities," 
says Mr. Garbett, **are with them." Nay, there is not, says Mr. Lyle in 
substance, a sensible evangelical churchman who would exclude from the 
Church's pale either of the three old-fashioned schools of *' high,** *' low," and 
** broad" — the sacerdotal ritualist being the only alien; and **we remain in 
the same communion with the sacerdotalist (adds Mr. Garbett) because we 
believe that we, and not he, are the true representatives of the Church of 
England ; and so long as we have the fences of the law as involved in Establish- 
ment to protect us and to appeal to, we will not, dare not, even for the truth's 
sake, surrender the position to him. Take away the protection of Articles and 
Formularies legally established and capable of being legally enforced, and the 
case would be very different."* 

What its probable, if not inevitable consequences, as vividly portrayed by 
Mr. Garbett, it is out of our province to detail. Enough, that not the least 
calamitous of them would be division ; '* and in that division," says this logical 
reviewer, *'the final crumbling down of the Church, like a building sinking 
on its foundations, and the extinguishing the bright light with which she has 
hitherto held up the Word of Truth before a grateful world." Who that is concer- 
ned for the future of Britain, nay for the future of Christianity itself— -although 
trusting implicitly to the divine promise that good will eventually spring out of 
evU, even the greatest of national trials, such as that now looming in sight — 
does not feelingly respond to the wish, '* If such a day of calamity is to come, 
may I never live to see it ! " 

May it be averted ? Not unless the exhortation and accompanying example 
of Bishop Ellicott be industriously followed in every English diocess — "a 
bishop," says Mr. Merewether, '* unafflicted with those perturbations which 
trouble many churchmen, and as good a bishop as has ever occupied the see of 
Gloucester." — viz., that "the time has come for the members of the Established 
Church and Evangelical Nonconformists to wotk heartily in a common sphere ; 
his own conviction of the necessity of which — a conviction shared by other 

• Christian Advocate, July, 1871. Mr, Lyle, in saying, and saying truly, that the Church of 
England is sufficiently comprehensive to include in her pale, high, low, and broad churchmen, does 
not, we feel warranted in hinting, thereby endorse the semi-popery of a Laud, a Montague, or a 
Cosin, nor indeed of any of the less extreme, though unsound, Anglican expositors of the Caroline 
period (see his Laud and his Times, Bishops and Clergy of Other Days, &c.). The Litter's "high " 
churchisra was chiefly obnoxious from its intolerance, nor, in truth , are either of these parties exactly 
represented in our day ; while of the more moderate ** high churchmen " of a later, period, down to 
Bishop Phillpotts, Mr, Lyle gives proofs, in the ^\r^v\emei\\. to )\\9 Lessnnt from English Church 
History, that their views of the real presence in the Eucharist are diametiically opposite to those of 
tli»Eomanizing Ritualists— the arob-Jesuit Bishop Wilherforoe Included. 
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bishops — being, as he devoutly believed, an impulse of the Holy Ghost, now 
moving powerfully in drawing all such together." ♦ 

An episcopal voice from the other side of the Atlantic sounds refreshin{?ly 
responsive to these sentiments. ** We have," said the eloquent Bishop Stevens, 
at a monster gathering for missionary purposes at New York, ** an apostolic 
ministry, but our strength is not in that ; the Seven Churches of Asia had this, 
yet they are now voiceless and in ruins We have the sacraments of Christ's 
own institution, but our strength is not in these ; for the Church of Rome has 
these, yet * mtstery, babylon, the mother of harlots,* is written on 
her forehead. We have ail almost Heaven-inspired liturgy, but our strenj^th i» 
not in this ; the Oriental Churches had these in their fulness and beauty, yet 
are they shorn of their strength, and lie helpless in the lap of a Moslem Delilah» 
Our strength consists in holding by faith to our Divine Head ; and the moment 
that that living alliance is lost, though all else may be preserved, any Church 
has but a name to live, and is spiritually dead. . . . Remember, fathers and 
brethren, that He who bought the Church with his own blood must support it 
with his almighty arm. And when this support is vouchsafed to the various 
Churches of our land and worlds how beautiful the sight ! how glorious th^ 
result! No moral power misapplied by intestine broils, no mental force 
wasted in the strifes of controversy ; but shoulder to shoulder, with shielda 
locked tof^ether like the band of Leonidas, they present an unbroken phalanx^ 
marching forth as the sacramental host of God's elect, whose battle-fields are 
human hearts, whose weapons are forged in the armory of Heaven, whose 
trophies are regenerated souls, whose triumphal arches are the temples of God, 
and whose poeans of victory shall be sung with ten thousand times ten thousand 
voices before the throne of God and of the Lamb." 

A noble reply this, by a bishop of a disestablished voluntary Church, to the 
vulgar sneer of those, who, judging others by themselves, are fain to attribute 
such appeals as Bishop Ellicott's to the personal selfishness which seeks non- 
episcopal alliance solely to save the endowments of the Church ; shutting their 
eyes to the unselfish support given by Scotch Episcopalians to the present 
Established Church of Nonh Britain in its greatest hour of trial, to the cordial 
fraternization of all but a bigoted section of the American Episcopal Church 
with her evangelical sister Churches, and to the increased liberality and more 
pronounced protestantism of the Irish Church since its disestablishment and 
disendowment. A crushing reply are both episcopal declarations to the yet 
fouler slander that the Anglican Church is, root and branch, as antichristian as 
the Roman ! Against such malevolent outpourings, conceived in the very spirit 
of ultramontane popery (which is not confined to the Vatican) we would set the 
declaration of Bishop Trower in one of his Charges. " If," said he, ** within 
any part of the mission of the united Church of England and Ireland the 
present Establishment be done away with, I should myself prefer the establish- 
ment (as in Scotland) of some other protestant communion from which I might 
find it necessary on certain grounds to dissent, rather than lose the privilege as 
' I ~ 

• We give the substance merely (though the above expressions are verbally accurate) of Bishop 
Ellicott's memorable speech on taking the chair at the anniversary meeting of the Gfoucester.branch 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, held in the Com Exchange of that city, June 5th, 1871.. 
Tfa« place of Hooper's martyrdom, where his beautifUl statue reminds citizens of their protectant 
traditioni~the birth-pUoe, too, of Whitfield, a leader in the seeond gireat ProtMtaiLt Bi£i!scaukMi»» 
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a nation of holding up on high the banner of the Cross, of declaring the Bible 
to be nationally, as well as individually, the * light to our feet, and the lantern 
to our paths,' and confessing that every rational act should be begun, continued, 
and ended in sole reliance on the blessing of God, obtained for fallen man 
only through the atonement of the one Mediator, our adorable Saviour, Jesus 
Christ, both God and man."* 

Bishop Trower is not altne in so outspoken a declaration, ** I feel towards 
our living faith," said the late Mr. Lucas, "like the other poor creature in 
the judgment of Solomon, and could cry, * 0, my lord, give her the living child, 
and in no wise slay it.' Yes, let Christianity live, though it may not acknow- 
ledge me as a favoured minister. Let not the sword of the state sever it at 
once asunder! The opposite cry is most plausible, and has all the sound prin- 
ciple, justice, and equity of modern reform : * Let it be neither mine nor thine, 
but let Jews and infidels come in with us and divide it Divide it with the 
sword; cut it asunder; make such a separation as shall destroy it.' This is 
a sad feature now so prominent in dissent, never seen before but in anger 
against persecution. It is, in truth, a deadly feature ! It has done its mischief, 
but not in the way expected ; it has dishonoured themselves. A national 
voice of worth and excellence .in Church and State, among the highest and 
lowest of all ages and conditions, has silenced for awhile the cry of these in- 
fatuated separaters. Many are ashamed of the unhallowed sentipient, and the 
best utterly denounce it. My hopes are sanguine that there are few who bear 
a good name that can any longer halt between two opinions. For the evil is 
become apparent ; the spurious claim hath by these destructives, renouncing all 
preference for themselves, betrayed itself ; and now it remains a mark for the 
Church ; she takes it as a test of our common Christianity ; it is the shibboleth 
of distinction by which she proves who is on her side, and who against her ; 
and J trust that the Great Judge will confirm her appeal to Him, and will apply 
the words to her that his servant did to the true mother, * Give her the living 
child and in no wise slay it, she is the mother thereof.' " f 

And should such a thing as a transference of state recognition be either 
possible or desirable — or should it be the only alternative to popish ascendancy 
— what real protestant would begrudge the established denomination its possession 
of the entire property of the Church ? Under the Commonwealth rule it was held 
by the Congregationalists, who banished the liturgy from the parish churches ; 
but the people continued their attendance at them ; nay, owing to the improved 
quality of the preaching, they were better attended than before ; those who formed 
themselves into separate congregations as ** Episcopalions " were an infinitesimal 



*A Charge deliver§d to the Clergy and Churchwardens of the Diocest of Exeter y May 24, 1869. 
By W. J. Trower, D.D., Bishop Commissary. The Bishop adds to the above : *♦ If I do not say the 
same as to the Roman Catholic Church, it is because my experience on the shores of the Mediteranean 
has convinced me that the cultus of the Blessed Virgin Mary has, in Spain and Italy especially, been 
substituted for worship adapted directly to the true and living God ; so that while our Blessed 
Saviour is, in popular apprehension, clothed to the most painful degree with the terrors belonging 
to his office as -Tijdge of quick and dead, the mediatorial functions of his eternal priesthood are also 
practically and exclusively ascribed to the Virgin Mary." 

+ Observations on the Modern Clergy ^ and the Present State of the Churchy By the Rev. Charles 
Lucas, A.M., p., 108. An allusion to Mr. Jay, arising out of a mistake which the venerable author 
was afterwards glad to correct, is omitted in the above extract ; which, it must be borne in mind, 
-wai penned just thirty years ago. 
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fraction, and scarcely discoverable ; the parochial system went on as usnal. 
And so it would be again were episcopacy to bo changed to parity or to presby- 
tery. It is the parochial sustetn (which Bishop TVilberforce, in order to intro- 
duce semi-popery by a side door into his diocess seeks to invade) more than the 
accident of episcopacy, that, to quote Mr. Garbett, "has twined itself with all 
the institutions of the country." It is, especially in rural districts, the parish 
temple J with its venerable associations, the centre not only of religious worship 
but of poor law administration, of educational and benevolent effort, of family 
gatherings, &c., that attracts the great majority.' And it is an undeniable fact 
that where there is a faithful protestant minister, those are the best ordered 
villages in which dissent is altogether non-existent — provided there is church 
room for the whole body of parishioners, and the church is conveniently accessi- 
ble. In some larger communities nonconformity undoubtedly operates favorably 
both on its adherents and on the ministers and members of the Church 
Established. 

Nor must it be forgotten in connection with this question of disestablishment, 
that disendowment would immediately follow, if it did not accompany it — such 
being clearly implied on the face of Mr. Miall's Motion ; involving a total col- 
lapse of the parochial system after a thousand years of uninterrupted existence, 
for which in rural districts its more honest advocates are compelled to admit 
that voluntary effort can supply no equivalent. How monstrous the injustice — 
what a vital stab it would be to the protestantism of the country — how cruel 
the robbery of the poor — is sufficiently demonstrable when we reflect that ** the 
great mass of Church of England endowments are subsequent to the Reforma- 
tion," were for the most part ** the gifts of personal piety," and that ** they do 
not include any portion of strictly national property."* The infamy of such 
proposed spoliation is the more manifest when we reflect that — as already shown 
in these pages — all endowments prior to the twelfth century as well as those 
bestowed by pious donors since the Reformation, were in no sense popish bequests ; 
while the principle is self-evident that what belonged to the national Church 
when, by its independent act in the sixteenth century, it became purified 
from certain accumulated corruptions, remained as much its own as had it un- 
wisely retained such corruptions in its system.f All deeds of endowment, as 
well during the intervening period of papal usurpation as before or since, con- 
veyed the gift, not to the Pope of Rome and his sect, but to the ** Church of 
England," of which the Crown, or the local bishops for the time being, or the 
appointed patrons, or ** rectors "clerical or lay, or the parishioners themselves, 
were made immemorially the trustees. 

So far then from deeming it ** expedient at the earliest practical period to 
apply the policy initiated by the disestablishment of the Irish Church by the 
act of 1869 to the other Churches established by law in the United Kingdom/' 
which was Mr. MialPs motion in the last Session of Parliament, — the people of 
England (unless the arbitary exercise of the royal prerogative be again brought 

• Christian AdvoeaU^ July, 1871. 

t As an illustration : in the case of a permanent endowment to a presbyterian chapel in Wilts, the 
congregation of which at a later day rejected infant baptism as an " unscriptural " ordinance (i.e., 
became "baptists") the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council — on an adverse petition from the 
two or three who, adhering to the presbyterian standard, had withdrawn from the chapel minis- 
trations—confirmed the successors of the original trustees in their claim to the said endowment. 
Yet psedobaptism is scarcely to black a heresy as image-worship, or the mass, or purgatory, etc. 
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into use to defeat their patriotic wishes and feelings) will — if not helplessly 
infatuated, or sold, body and soul, to a revolutionary faction — sturdily resist 
such application of the policy in question. For what was the policy initiated 
and who were those who initiated it ? Oh, shame and humiliation for the name 
and character of Protestant Britain, past all example in her history ! Shame 
on a puissant nation that was wont in days gone by to set the first example of 
independence and honesty ! Blush England, and hide thy head ; haul down 
the red-cross flag that led thy sons to victory against combined Italy, Spain and 
France — yea, all confederated popish Europe — when thy Protestantism was 
threatened ! Blot out of thy annals, and banish, from thy memory and the 
knowledge of thy sons, the defeat of Spain*8 "Invincible Armada," with the 
traditions of 1688 ! The " policy initiated," by the distinct admission of its 
perpetrators, made in the halls of legislature, and made without a sign of shame, 
was, in its principal act of robbery and its appropriation of the spoils of a Pro- 
testant Church to the priests of Ultramontane Rome, the conception of an 
intruding papal pelkgate, — the same who watched its closing consummation 
from the steps of Yictoria's throne, while a grim smile of triumph lighted up 
his cadaverous visage ; he it was who, admitted to the close confidence of the 
Minister at every stage of the iniquitous legislation of 1869, and instructed by 
his co-delegate of Dublin, stipulated for those large appropriations to the papal 
garrison of Ireland which every Liberal candidate had at the previous election 
solemnly promised should not be made, — and who not only conditioned for these 
hut at the last moment claimed, and obtained by promise, for that garrison an 
additional six or eight millions of '* surplus / " 

And the man who had originally suggested this latter sacrilegious appropria- 
tion, and whose wish, coupled with that of Doctor Edward Manning, prevailed 
with the Ministers of a Protestant Queen, was Edward Miall, M.P.; the self 
same Mr. Miall who, emboldened by his unexampled success in directing the 
action of a Governmental majority in one session of Parliament on a question 
relating to Church property, coolly proposes in the next session that ** the policy 
80 initiated," and initiated by himself^ shall be ** applied to England and 
Scotland ! " 

But, though long-suffering and prone to be hoodwinked, and then most mer- 
cilessly plundered, there is a limit even to John Bull's easy credulity, as well as 
Jto his powers of endurance. As Mr. Lucas expresses it : ** The spurious claim 
iiath, by these destructives, renouncing all preference even for themselves, 
hetfuyed itself, and now it remains a mark for the Church ; she takes it as a 
test of our common Christianity ; establishment or disestablishment is the shib- 
boleth of distinction by which she proves who is on her side, and who against 
her." 

A comprehensive scheme of Church JReform, such e,g, as Mr. Disraeli 
proposed, and his Commissioners had, with great care and wisdom, prepared for 
•the Irish Church — and which would, we confidently believe, in a very few years 
have secured peace and real contentment in the Sister Island, while baffling by 
its equitable provisions and its healing effects the most active machinations of 
an ultromontane faction,* — that we grant to be both expedient and indispensable 



* Files, within reach, of the Tablet^ and the Duhlin BevietOt during several earlier years of the 
agitation for disestahlishmezit, completely sustain the ahoveview; as well as that down to 1808 it 
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bnt to that both the parliamentary nominees of the papacy and their serviceable 
allies the ** political dissenters," for reasons sufficiently obvious, refuse to be 
parties. Appropriation (succeeding robbery) is the aim of the former ; the 
imaginary boon of Equality that of the latter ; Destruction is the battle-cry 
of both. 

Let not any hypercritical reader complain that the last few pages are a 
digression from the subject of this chapter as notified in its heading. The 
preceding reflections, though incidental, are not only suggested by our mention 
of the anciently regal character of tbe British Church, but they are necessitated 
by the threatening circumstances at this moment surrounding her. Indeed, we 
only connect her present with her glorious past when, in reviewing th§ latter 
we glance at her intermediate annals, the contests she has had to sustain and 
which she has providentialy surmounted, and her present perilous attitude — 
assailed on one side by the well marshalled forces of tbe papacy, On the other 
by generalising secularistii. 

Returning, then, to our line of argument respecting the marks of the Christian 
Church in medisaval times, and the question of *^ succession," in the Romish 
sense, with all its corallaries, being got out of the way as only an embarrass- 
ment and a snare, we proceed to dispose of the second one regarding the 
Catholic Church of the middle ages ; in reference to which let us observe that 
not only do recent events necessitate the abandonment of the title *'pope'' as 
applied to any Bishop of Rome before the Latin Patriarchate became forcibly 
papal in its government and economy, but likewise that of ^^ catholic" as 
applied to those portions of it, however large they were, which from the same 
date remained attached to the Roman see.* 

There can be but one Catholic Church in the world ; and the definition which 



was not the Roman Catholics generally of Ireland who asked for, or expected, or even desired, to 
witness diseHdotoment^ but only (on their behalf) the Liberationist party in England ; following whose 
coonsel^^eadily taken up and seconded by Dr. Paul Cullen— the Gladstone Government acted 
altogether in excess of what the great body of Irish Romanists either anticipated or wished. So true 
is Gavazzis remark that Romanising Anglicans are more papistical than born-and-bred Romanists ; 
evidenced by the abstention of some of the old R. C. peers from voting for Mr. Gladstone's bill, and 
the adverse vote of one at its every stage in the Lords ; while a full half of those of their order who 
reluctantly divided, gave a silent vote. The next step, we are informed (and believe it), will be to 
admit the de facto papal legate to the Privy Council — following the appointment of a red-hot ultra- 
montane Anglican convert to the office of Postmaster General. 

* It was a shrewd conceit of the papal controversialists after the Reformation to start the fiction 
that their head heresiarch's popular title was derived from pater or papa— there being no such word 
as the lattei in any Latin dictionary. That this was a vulgar interpretation of it even before that 
date is true enough, but the word from whence it springs (quite distinct from the Oriental title) is, 
as every schoolboy ought to know, popa : "the priest who slew the victims, and offered them up 
when slain." *' A sacrificer ; he that had the care of the fire, incense, water, wine, salt-cakes, and, 
utensils; brought the victim to the altar, and gave it the blow." (See Ainsworth, Riddle &c.) 
And the title, thus correctly derived, is sigrnificant enough ; for during and since Popa Oonti's time 
it has been the peculiar function of this sanguinary head-priest to bring Christian victims to his 
blood-stained altars, and to give them the first blow. The Moloch of Papal, or Popal, Rome has in 
his own person, or through his accursed agents, slaughtered altogether some 50,000,000 of such 
human victims. *' Black as were the events of the last few months in Paris," said the Rev. Daniel 
Anthony at a public meeting of the London City Mission, " the Bartholemew Massacre was incom- 
parably blacker, and ftom that dark work of the Jesuits France has been suffering ever since— now 
three hundred years— and will continue to suffer until it return to the Saviour. " Atheism (begot of 
Popery) may, in the reckless desperation of disappointed Utopian schemes, enact strange and 
monstrous deeds, such as Paris has lately witnessed ; but the Papacy, as Mr. Anthony truthfully 
attestSi hM " inoomparably " exceeded them in cruelty. 
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St. Faoian, in the fourth century, gives us of this term is extremely simple. 
We quote from one of his Epistles as we find it in Berington and Kirk's great 
standard work The Faith of Catholics : ** Christian is my name, hut Catholic 
is my surname. That names me, this descrihes me.* By this I am approved, 
hy that designated. And if at last we must give an account of the word 
catholic, and express it from the Greek hy a Latin interpretation, catholic is 
* everywhere one ' (uhique unum), or, as the more learned think, * obedience in 
all ' — all the commandments of God. Therefore he who is a catholic, the same 
is obedient to what is right. He who is obedient, the same is a Christian, and 
thus the catholic is a Christian. Wherefore our people when named catholic 
are separated by the appellation from the heretical name."t 

At that early period of the Church's history when Pacian wrote such was 
undoubtedly the received definition of the title ; and it came into vogue, as he 
informs us, "when, after the Apostles' days, heresies arose, and, under divers 
names, strove to tear and scatter piecemeal the dove of God and his queen" 
(not the ** Queen of Heaven "), and when " the apostolic people required a 
peculiar name to distinguish the unity of the people that had not been corrupted, 
for fear lest the error of a few might tear limb by limb the unstained virgin of 
God." The first extant writer who used this word ** catholic" was Ignatius, 
in the second century, who, in an Epistle to the Church at Smyrna, writes that 
"where the bishop is, there let the multitude of believers be; even as where 
Christ is, there is the Catholic Church." Again, in writing to the Church at 
Ephesus, he says, "The bishops, who have their stations at the utmost hounds of 
the earthy are after the mind of God." 

And such was unquestionably true of the Church in the second century. 
Its government was universally episcopal, and its bishops were planted in every 
part of the world.l Nay, such was the case in the apostolic age, even before 
St. Paul visited Eome and Wester^ Europe to confirm and set in order the 
Churches there planted by the disciples who had preceded him, following the 
dispersion that took place after Stephen's martyrdom, when only the Apostles 
were left at Jerusalem, and the other disciples " went everywhere ^ preaching 
the Word." •* Their sound," he says, " hath gone forth into all the earth, and 
their words unto the ends of the world." 

* Chrittianta mihi nomen ett, Catholicua vero cognomen. Ulud tne nuncupat istud ostendit : Aoc 
prohor, inde 9ign\fleor. 

+ Ep. i. n. 2—4. See also Oallaud. t. vii., p. 257. We quote all of the passage that forms its gpist. 
St. Pacian in it points to the very names of different heretical sects of that time, none of them in any 
respect answeriagto either of the evangelical denominations of this day, as prima /aci(e acknowledg- 
ments of their being separated ftom the one universal Christian or Catholic society which continued 
in the apostolic doctrine and fellowship ; hence of their schismatic character and attitude. " Sup- 
pose," says he, '* I entered this very day into a populous city, and found there Marcionites, 
Apollinarists, Cataphrygians, Novatians, and others of the same sort, all calling themselves 
* Christians,' by what name should I be able to recognize the congregation of my own people, were it 
not from its being called * Catholic ' " I 

t It may be well to remark here that, neither was the episcopacy referred to by Ignatius, nor by 
any early Father of the Church, in all cases diocesan episcopacy, nor is diocesan episcopacy once 
mentioned by them as one of the essential marks, or notes, of the Church Catholic ; much less is 
there a single verified sentence or a solitary expression in any Christian writer of the early Church 
that speaks of Rome as the centre of catholic unity. Diocesan episcopacy is recognized by them, as 
consistent with it— nothing more ; and what more is wanted ? Many of the bishops were so in a 
sense not dissimilar from the ordinary pastor of a church, or parish, as under the present economy 
of the Fr&gbjrtetian or the Congregational body. Hence parish is an older word Uuui diooMW. 
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* 
So that we have Scriptural, oonfirmed by patristic testimony, as to what 

constituted "the Catholic Church" when first the prefix came into use, 

and for long centuries after its adoption as a designative appellation. The 

"Catholic" Churches were the Apostolic Churches, and the non-catholio 

Churches or Societies, were those that had lapsed into fatal heresy — Gnosticism, 

Manacheism, Arianism, &o. — and were therefore disowned by the evangelical 

pastors and congregations. 

Let us, then, now see what toas the standard of orthodoxy which, by general 
consent, evidenced the possession of that catholicity which entitled any so-called 
" Christian " congregation to the honoured appellation of Catholic P 

One authentic definition, accepted by papists as well as protestants, will do 
as well as a score ; and so we select that which is given by the celebrated St. 
Cyril of Jerusalem, who flourished in the fourth century; both, as not only 
is it one of the most comprehensive we can find, but because Cyril was bishop 
of that first and " mother " see whose traditional priority and " prerogative of 
honour," accorded to its occupant as holding "the first rank amongst the 
bishops of Palestine," was confirmed by the General Council of Nice in 318. 
St. Cyril succeeded to his see in 350, and died there in 386. Most of his works 
are extant; nor does any other early writer give a more definite summary 
of what was then regarded as essential to catholic faith. These are his words, 
copied from a Komanist version : — 

" The faith which we rehearse contains the following, ^ And unto one baptism 
of repentance for the remission of sins, and into one holy Catholic Church.' 
Now it is called catholic because it is throughout the whole world, from one 
end of the earth to the other ; and because it teaches, universally, catholioally 
and completely, all the doctrines which ought to come to men's knowledge 
concerning things both visible and invisible, heavenly and earthly ; and because 
it subjugates unto godliness — or to the true religion — the whole race of men, 
both governors and governed, learned and unlearned ; and because it universally 
treats and heals every sort of sins committed by soul and body, and possesses 
in itself every form of virtue which is named, both in deeds and words, and 
every kind of spiritual gifts. And it is rightly called Churchy because it calls 
forth and assembles together all men." * 

This description, while it cannot by any construction be applied to the various 
forms of spurious Christianity which were in Cyril's time pronounced heretical, 
so placing them outside the catholic pale, does however apply with sufficient 
exactness to the churches, societies and connections, constituting the great body 
of evangelical protestants in our own ; and, looking at the nature of primitive 
episcopacy, we have no hesitation in saying that were St. Cyril now living, he 
would, without scruple, include the latter in the true Catholic Church of the 
nineteenth century — as sure we are that he would rank the present corrupted 
and utterly apostatized Latin Communion as non-catholic, and radically heretical. 

Times, however, have altered ; and the retention of the name Catholic by 
the latter, with the prefix of "Roman" — which was Rome's addition, not 
primarily that of the Reformers, nor of any protestant — coupled with her denial 
of the single appellation to every other Christian body (which grotesque fiction 
hosts of protestant writers unwisely — some ignorantly — accepted,) has 



• Faith of Catholict, vol. i., p. 295. 
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oonfnsed men's minds on the subject both of what the word catholic really means 
and who are entitled to appropriate it. Whole communities of protestants, 
retaining the symbols of the Apostles' and the Nicene Creed, even of the 
Athanasian,* have been led to regard the word catholic therein occurring as 
almost an anachronism, if not a vestige of '* popery; " ignorant, poor souls, of 
the fact that the words they formally recite were composed and publicly used 
many centuries before popery had any existence. 

But greater still is the inaccuracy of using the term catholie, as some of our 
school historians do, whose example is mischievously followed by a few pro- 
fessedly protestant journalists, as the antithesis to protettant. In so doing, 
these unthinking writers concede by a stroke of the pen every thing to Rome ; 
whose agents are too glad to avail themselves of a vulgar mistake, and who 
have made, as they daily contrive to make, profitable use of the real or inten- 
tional blunder. Admit, say they, that we represent the Catholic, the once, 
universal Christian faith, and that your's is a novelty 6f modem date and a mere 
negation, and we ask nothing else on your part. There is a traditional and 
ingrained preference amongst all ranks of people in England, especially those of 
the higher and wealthier classes, for what is old and national ; and we will 
take upon us to instruct troubled minds in. the articles of the old and catholic 
religion ; we will prepare the ingredients of the (poisoned) chalice which you 
liave already commended, and present it to the lips of these interesting inquirers 
whose (morbid) cravings have already, through your kind instrumentality, 
made them more than half converts. 

The object of which misapplication of terms on the part of such men as Mr. 
Douse (Solicitor General for Ireland) and several — happily not all — of his minis- 
terial colleagues, when opposing the abolition of religious tests in the University 
of Dublin, and on other occasions, is plain enough — except to the wilfully blind 
or stupidly ignorant of their parliamentary auditors. f It is explained by the 
memorable pronouncement of their chief that ^' Protestantism is the negative, 
Roman Catholicism the positive." Sharing in such honest conviction (as must, 
for their own credit, be assumed), they are quite conscientious — our belief is 
that they, and many other nominal ** protestants " who mis-** represent" 
English constituents, are sincerely conscientious — in their scheme for making 
ultramontane popery paramount and supreme in Ireland, and ultimately in 
Great Britain. The facts of history being carefully eliminated from the 
teaching in all colleges and schools exclusively popish, a whole nation may thus 

* On account of its damnatory clauses, wisely dropped by the American Episcopal Church. It 
■was prepared to meet a special emergency, and is at leaBt unnecuwry in those Churches which . 
recite the two other Creeds, and are, by their Articles and Confessions, sound on the dogma of which 
it is a definition. Being rather a theological thesis than a simple act of devotion easily apprehended 
by the uneducated, its disuse in public worship is rery much to be desired in our own Church. 

f See the debate on Mr. Fawcett's motion for the second reading of this bill. Aug. 2nd, 1871 ; to 
which, we affirm, the bulk of the Irish B.C. laity are not^ despite Sir Rowland Blennerhassett's 
contrary assertion, at all opposed— no, nor are the secular priests, as a body. By a miserable trick 
it was " talked out." Pity, that men of Mr. B. Hope's views, ho-w ever abstractedly right, do not see 
that their opposition to it, now that a similar measure has become law in England, only strengthens 
the hands of tbo ultramontanists. Like the Liddons and the Oregories in the clerical ranks, they 
really do the work of Rome— not of the Church. They were better to take counsel of practiced 
statcfflnen, like Lords Salisbury and Derby. In this debate Mr. Plunkett completely scattered the 
laboured sophistry of the Premier to the winds. His speech was masterly ! While Mr, Y. 
JBarcourt, hjrMa wit and apt illustration, transfixed the Government in a dilemma. 
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be bred in tbe belief that popery is oatholioity, and evangfelioal eatbolfeity^ 
such as tbe disestablished Churoh of Ireland represents, is damnable heresy* 
But, while we give a British Minister and his Irish colleague full eredit loir 
such conscientiousness, we are forcibly reminded of a clever writer's remaFk 
that *' There are oases in which conocience is not only passively but actively 
evil. It is bad for conscience to be defective, but it is much worse for it to be 
erroneous. Who can number the crimes and miseries which have flowed in 
upon the world from this polluted source ? It has contrived to turn even the 
virtues of mankind against them. When conscience is aUve and active, and yet 
spending all its energies in mischief, who can estimate the amount of natural 
and moral evil which it may produce ? The more faithful a man is to his 
convictions, if those convictions are founded in error, the more pestilential and 
ruinous will his influence prove." • 

It is greatly to be feared that the Irish policy of the present Government 
will furnish another, and a terrible, illustration of the admonitory truth here 
forcibly presented. Only let that policy proceed to the settlement of the 
Educational Question in accordance with the astounding demands of the 
Yatican (through its chosen and trusted delegate) ; only let it be completed, tm 
in the case of the Irish Church, under Jesuit counsel, — and Dublin, with its 
Gullens and Lavelles, will speedily become another New York ; London, in due 
time, following in the wake of both. Let not the reader start with incredulous 
impatience. It is an actual fact that within fifty-three years there were in the 
whole State of New York, with part of New Jersey, only ** some thirteen thousand 
Eoman Catholics (chiefly Irish labourers, drawn by the public works), with 
three Jesuit- fathers and one secular priest." f But the "garrison," though 
with so small a staff* to begin with, having none but poor supporters, and those 
foreigners — having also, under a ** religious equality" system, contrived to* 
obtain a preferential support, with large money grants, from the State Legis- 
lature — has thus early acquired a virtual ascendancy, which, as lately seen in a 
bloody civic contest, they are impatient to assert in a manner the most despotic. { 



* On the Nature of Conscience, One of an admirable series of Sermons by the late Daniel 
Sheppard Wayland, A.M., of Bassingham, p. 326. Mr. Wayland was editor of a library edition of 
Paley's works, and some smaller publications ; all marked, like those of his greatly distinguished 
nephew. Dr. Francis Wayland of America, by pure originality of thought and clear enunciation 
of views, which are as catholic as they are philosophical. Bow strikingly applicable the quotation 
above is, or may be, to the monstrous project of chartering and endowing Cardinal Cullen's embyro 
" university," the spoliation of Tiinity College, remodeling the National Board, and, in a word, the 
whole scheme of projected Irish Education, may be inferred from the following quotation from 
Maldonat, the Jesuit commentator and theologian, whose works are standard at Maynooth : — 

*• They who deny that heretics are to be put to death ought much rather to deny that thieves, 
much rather that murderers, ought to be put to death ; for heretics are so much the more pernicious 
than thieves and murderers as it is a greater crime to steal and slay the souls of men rather than 
their bodies." 

That it will be denied by some Jesuit mouthpiece in Parliament that Maldonatus " is, or ever has 
been used at Maynooth," is as probable as that the same burning lie should have been uttered, and 
that by a ♦• secular " bishop, in reference to Dens. In a '• Church" that dispenses its members from 
speaking the truth, and sanctifies p^r^'ury when advantageous to its interests, nothing less may be 
expected. The /ac^ nevertheless remains untouched. 

i Shea's (Catholic Church in the United StateSf New York, Edward Dunigan, p. 384. 

t From the Philadelphia Inquirer^ an old and respectable organ of the ** Republican " party, we 
learn that " Certain Protestant societies, composed of men claiming to be citizens of the United 
States, proposed to celebrate the anniversary of the Battle of the Boyne by a procession through the 
streets of New York ; and certain other Irishmea, Bomaa CatholiM, alio claiming to be dtiaeBf^ 
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And the question naturally arises, — what instrumentality haye the Jesuits 
employed in bringing about such almost incredible results ? From the popish 
author we have quoted we learn that nuns, nuns' schools, and houses of 
** charity," have been the principal and most efficient agencies in the work of 
changing New York from a protestant to a popish city. Let Londoners who, 
for its greater cheapness^ send their daughters to convent schools, who open 
their houses (the basement suite) to ** little sisters" and the whole tribe bf 
professional mendicants attached to ** Houses of Nazareth " and '^ Hospitals of 
Mercy," look this rather " suggestive" fact well in the face ! See, ye unsus- 
pecting protestants of Camberwell and Clapham, of Hammersmith, Kensington, 
Camden Town, Haverstock Hill, Hackney, and now of select Belgravia and 
Tyburnia ; see, ye readers of the Post as well as the Telegraph, what fifty-five 
years' steady persevering labour on the part of Ursulines, Sisters of Notre Dame, 
of St. Teresa, of St. Vincent, of the Good Shepherd, of the Sacred Heart, of 
Mercy, and of Charity * — all working systematically together, under priestly 
direction — see what they may effect, as well, Mr. Shea shows, in the way of 
" conversions," as by thorough tillage of ground already popish. See only what 
the **souper" system, so vehemently denounced by Irish priests, may ac- 
complish, when once set in operation by papal agents on protestant ground ; 
protestants themselves (exquisite device ! ) being made the liberal purveyors and 
ministers in the work of protestant apostaoy ! A lesson this for those who 
would here legalize convents and monasteries both ; nay, who would (like the 
the Telegraph editor) exempt '* charitable" nurseries of incipient proselytism 
and domestic espionage from the payment of poor's rates ! In what respect, 
we ask, is Hammersmith so very far different from what Haarlem was, with its 
rate-aided district schools and flood of cheap literature, that ** little sisters " may 
not, with the similar entree of all the houses in the neighbourhood, work as 

openly threatened that if such intended public manifestations were made, they would kill every 
Orangeman found in the ranks. , . . Custom makes law, and the right to hold street processions 
is a custom never before denied to any respectable body of citizens. In this instance Mayor Hall 
has yielded to threats. He has surrendered the honor of the city to bands of organised disorderlies." 
** The city authorities," says the Neto York Times^ '* find their masters too much for them; they dare 
not disobey the commandments of the Irish Roman Catholics." "Yet," says the N. Y. iSun, " some 
weeks ago the ' host * was carried at the head of a solemn procession in Williamsburg " (a N. Y. 
suburb). And the impartial editor of the ^os/ on i/burna/ frankly testifies that "the Orangemen 
have the greatest claim upon our laws for protection, for they have always respected them most 
fully." It may be added that the popish threat was carried out, in its first stage ; but, protected by a 
formidable military and constabulary force, the " massacre " resulted m a street confiict, in which 
some fifty persons lost their lives and more than double that number were seriously wounded. *♦ Last 
year," the ^os^on Advertiser informs ns^ "the s& me brutal ruffians attacked a peaceful picnic party 
of protestants ; " when it appears the cowardly assailants had it all their own way, and left some c^ 
their helpless victims dead on the ground. Such are the beginnings of religious warfare where perfect 
" religious equality "exists, and priest-led populations begin to feel their power,and to scent heretical 
blood. Always treacherous as the sea, and cruel as the grave ! 

• We give above the list of New York sisterhoods, but in London we are more favoured ; the 
following being represented : Sisters of the Assimiption, Carmelites, Sisters of St. Paul, Sisters of 
St. Vincent, Dominicanesses, Dames de St. Andre, Daughters of the Cross, Faithful Companions of 
Jesus, of the Good Shepherd, Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus, of the Holy Sepulchre, of Jesus and 
Mary, of the Poor, of the Immaculate Conception, of Marie Reparatrice, of Marie Auxiliatrice, of 
Mercy, of Misericorde, of the Precious Blood of Nazareth, of Notre Dame, of Notre Dame de Sion, 
of the Schools of Providence, Drsulines, Congregation of Mary, Third order of St. Francis, 
Servants of the Sacred Heart, Sante Union, Poor Clares, Bon Secours. Total, twbkty-win« The 
papal garrison in London alone is also represented by fiftbbk communities of men. Foatt-povk 
•trong post*, all within the chief citadel I '* To your tents, to your tents, 0, Israel I " 
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successfully for their priestly employers in that and in other metropolitan 
districts? Charity, real charity, has nothing whatever to do with it. Popery 
creates pauperism, and then uses it as an effective arm of support and aggression. 
Where its ** charitable " houses most abound, there notoriously mendicancy 
increases. And were the hypocritical plea admissible, ** we have yet to learn," 
says Dr. Wylie, " that the protestant women of England are less tender-hearted 
than the foreign elSves of Archbishop Manning, or that the wives and daughters 
of Great Britain are less fit, or are less disposed, to tend the sick than are those 
dark-veiled and yet darker-visaged nuns who now show themselves in our 
streets."* 

Here let us remark that the United States of America — a purely political 
confederation of provinces, diverse in their origin and history, coming together 
with varying ecclesiastical systems, and inviting those of every creed under 
heaven to its shores — furnish no sort of analogy by which the question of dis- 
establishment in England can be tested. We are loth to take opposite sides to 
the admirable Newman Hall on this question, whose opportunities of observation, 
derived from a brief visit to the country in which everything coming under 
his notice appeared in its best aspect, were however too limited to qualify him 
to pronounce a tinal judgment thereupon. And were the comparison admissible, 
what a lesson may not be learnt from the increasingly preponderating influence 
of popery, not only in the boundless west, where the keen foresight of the papal 
agents has, by enormous land purchases and their encouragement of immigra- 
tion thereto, anticipated a virtual ascendency, but whose influence threatens 
to be paramount in the thickly peopled sections of the east — particulary in the 
Atlantic cities. f In the United States (as in our Colonies) Popery and Infi- 
delity work together; and it has yet to be seen, the problem has yet to 

*Eome and Civil Liberty p. 214, We are simply dumb-struck at the recent judgment of Vice 
Chancellor Wickens in the case of Cox v. Manners, at which the popish journals are in such ecstacies 
of delight ! A judgment given in the teeth of Statute Laws affecting conventual bequests, but in anti- 
cipatiou, as we suppose, of their early repeal, as impliedly recommended by the Government Committee 
on Convents and Monasteries. Even in Ireland, in 1864, an adverse judgment was pronounced by 
the Court of Chancery in a case precisely similar I This startling judgment, with the shameful 
repeal, in a manner the most clandestine and contemptuously disregardful of the piotest of Scotch 
members, of the wholesome Law of Mortmain in Scotland, are among the first fruits of the late 
Keport by the Government Committee on Monasteries and Nunneries— significant of what is to follow 
in 1872 ; unless in the meantime Mr. Gladstone — cured by recent events of his incipient popery, and 
falling back upon his earlier religious convictions — reverse bis policy, and throw himself upon 
the protestantism and patriotism of the country in manfully facing the consequences, be they what 
they may. This toill secure Ireland's respect— aye and her loyality— and may yet effectually disarm 
her only real enemies, the ultramontane section of her priesthood. 

t The late President Johnson and suite attended the closing ceremonies of the " Second Plenary 
Council" of the R. C. Church in the United States, in October 1866, occupying a place near the 
altar at high mass. The ** sermon" by Dr. Kenrick (lying before us) preached on the occasion sets 
forth the exclusive warrant of the Papal Apostacy to the spiritual oversight of American citizens — 
claims for its bishops ♦• universal jurisdiction "—for its priesthood the power of " working miracles, 
restoring the sick and lame to health and vigour, and the dead to life "—supernatural illumination 
in teaching and preaching— and, in emphatic teims, denies to those out of communion with the papal 
sect, not only the commission and the capacity to exercise any ministerial function, but the im- 
possibility (on account of such separation) of their possessing the pergonal sancity which is the 
exclusive gift of the formet. Following this fanfaronade of quackery and slander is a fulsome 
address, made by one *' Archbishop " Purcell, to the *' Apostolic Delegate," after reverend obeisance 
before the lutter's "throne," in which special praise is accorded to his published " books, lectures, 
and sermons;" said books Icctuxes and sermons being, ab is well known, remarkable chiefly for their 
intense ultramontanism. But the degradation — may we not say the national degradation, repre- 
•ented ai the Bepublio was by it« Chief Magiatrate^was rendered complete, when the papal legate 
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be Bolved, whether, with two such arch-conspirators against the Federal 
Constitution of Washington and the Fathers of Republican America, its boasted 
" religious equality '* will outlive the present century ; whether, in fact, it is 
not doomed to an earlier extinguishment. The growing political influence of 
the papal priesthood — their daily augmenting landed possessions ♦ — the 
multiplying religious houses, under their absolute control, giving the education 
of numbers of nominally protestant, Socinian, and nothingarian youth into their 
hands — the steady influx of Irbh, and not a few German papists : all these 
eircumstances combined, indicate the approach of a dominant sect, which will 
belie its own traditions and its essential principles if it do not, as fast as it shall 
acquire the power, suppress religious action in others. As it is, popery is vir- 
tually in the ascendant in many parts of America — places where protestantism 
shows but a timid front, and is kept in ignoble check by an overshadowing; 
influence of priestcraft and compromise. 

The proportionate increase of papistry in the United States by immigration 
and proselytism — exceeding by full two-thirds that of any other religious 
element — is a subject of as much exultation to the papal agents as of anxiety 
and dismay to all the friends of Christianity in that country ; destined as it 
inevitably is, and that within a single generation, to exercise an influence which 
will be emphatically world-wide. It suggests to all of the protestant name 
who are heartily affected for the future of their country an encreased and more 
systematic cooperation amongst themselves — a result 8o far advantageous for 
the good cause of Christian Catholicity. But even this strictly self defensive 
action is marred in its achievement, so far as the Episcopal Church is concerned, 
by the absurd party strife between **high" and **low" in that single commu- 
nion : a mere contest about words and definitions, for which there is no earthly 
warrant (as in England), possessing as American '^Episcopalians" do their own 
Synod, whose action is wholly unfettered, and by which body their formularies 
were at the time of the Church's independent organization purged of those ob- 
jectionable phrases and rubrics whose unfortunate retention in the English 
Ordinal has given rise to our own difficulties.! The profitless controversy (use- 
ful enough in its day), operates in a variety of ways for the sole benefit of 
the papal propagandists. These point triumphantly to the spectacle of a Church, 
claiming an ** apostolic'' origin, unceasingly divided against itself, and so 
unfavourably contrasted with the Church of Rome (which at least presents an 
aspect of union to the toorld)^ while largely recruiting their own ranks from 

(for auch Archbishop Spalding temporarily was), closing the histrionic performanoe, "raised his 
hand to bestow the papal benediction on that vast and kneeling multitude," What hinders a 
similar exhibition in London, following disestablishment— Royalty taking the same part in the 
show as was here assigned to the chief Executive official 1 Will it be for the gain of Mr. Miall'i 
denomination? We thmk not. 

* The utility— nay, the absolute necessity— of episcopal and parochial endowments, has of late been 
energetically advocated by the ably conducted EpUcopal Register of Philadelphia, if only as " a 
provident provision against increase of population, and the removal of people from old central 
residence to new points." In the Church Jottrnaly of New York, another trustworthy organ of 
Episcopacy, we read, under date June 21st, that in a wide district of central Pennsylvania,** church 
buildings in several instances have been deserted by their former occupants— scattered for want of a 
shepherd ; have been desecrated, put to worldly uses, used for bams, &c." 

i If we except a single phrase in the Baptismal office, which, from the lapse of years since th6 
formulary was fi'amed, is liable to misconstruction by those who confuse theological terms in their 
reBp^Hye connection, and who altogether overlooi the other pi&ns of the Bi&nl6 olttte, to sky Aothtdj^ 
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those of Episcopacy whose tendency is high.* Confronted hy such a suhtle 
and formidable enemy, daily gathering strength, each protestant denomination 
should at least present an aspect, and a not unreal one either, of perfect unity 
among its members ; whilst the whole j like unto a well -marshalled army, 

of the foholt teaching of the Church,— or, again, a solitary sentence in the ordination office, the nse 
of which by the consecrating bishop is not only made discretionary by the rubric, but is practically 
obsolete; if we grant that — simply and solely to supersede such non-critical misconstruction 
in one case, and to remove a ground of popular scandal (formed on a similar misconstruction of 
terms) in the other— it were perhaps desiteable to modifjr the former and to wholly expunge the 
latter ; both which we unhesitatingly do concede ; as well as that expressions corresponding to the 
former in the Church Catechism were better (for the same reasons) also modified in foim; it still 
remains indisputable that in no part of the Bible is the spiritual doctrine of the New Birth made to 
Met aside the baptismal figure, or ought pertaining to it. On the contrary, Scripture is 
express : ** According to his mercy he saved us by the washing of regeneration, and renewing of 
the Holy Ghost." (Titus, iii 5.) Conformably with which, the officiating clergyman in administer- 
ing the former J supplicates Heaven, on the recipient's behalf, for the gift of the latter. Nothing can 
be plainer ; nothing more Scriptural, The doctrine and the practice are identical in every Protestant 
and Nonconformist Church ; as are both distinctly opposed to the popish definition regarding this 
initiatory sacrament, which makes it '* the only instrumental cause of justification" See the whole 
subject disposed of in the seventh chapter of Bishop Mc.Ilvaine's Oxford Divinity Compared with that 
of the Romish and Anglican Churches. As to the Presbyterian Church— some of whose ministers 
mistakingly take sides with Mr. Cheney — the hymn (approved by the General Assembly) with which 
the ordinance frequently closes in Scotland, states the above in broader terms than any in the 
American Episcopal Collection, and as plainly as the language of the Prayer Book. 

Let us add, that all mistakes on this, and on some other matters 6f useless controversary, would 
be escaped, if only the learned Dr, Wilkinson's hint to " imperfect readers of Church history," and 
those " half informed " persons who are hoodwinked by the abundant quotations made by Papists 
and Puseyites from the Fathers, were wisely adopted. Take e.g. transubstantiation : " If" says he, 
*' the reader were fully informed, he would find that there was no question at all raised about the pre- 
sence of Christ's body in the sacrament till long after these Fathers wrote, and that the doctrine of 
transubstantiation was not broached till a thousand years after Christ, at the soonest. The first 
definition of this manner of the real presence being made so late as the year 1213, in the Fourth 
Council of Lateran. The half-informed reader of history overlooking this, does not consider that 
before a controversy is raised the use of terms is not so nicely weighed, either by those who employ 
them or those to whom they are addressed. The Fathers never intended— they could not have 
meant— by such expressions to solve a point that in their days did not exist as such." {School 
Sermons, Preached in the Chapel of Marlborough College, By Matthew Wilkinson, D.D., Head 
Master, formerly Fellow of Clare Hall, Cambridge.) It is scarcely necessary to- remark that the 
doctrinal alluSions contained in the sententious discourses whence we quote are judiciously epitomised 
within the smallest compass. Hence that the above expression " broached " is understood to refer 
to the time when the stercoranian dispute assumed such proportions in the Church as to become a 
question of general public concernment ; which Or. Wilkinson correctly fixes at *' a thousand years 
after Christ." Eminently learned in ecclesiastical annals, it were yet obviously unnecessary, as 
well as unedifying, before such an auditory, to detail the previous stages of this revolting conttoversy 
between single disputants Let us add, that, designed for youthful students in one of our noblest 
seats of learning, these School Sermons, *< short and sweet," — which might be appropriately 
styled a text-book of practical divinity, embodying as they do the conceptions of a master mind 
enshrined in language as classic as it is familiar — may be advantageously consuted by mafiy adults. 
Were all such likewise read in Chuich history, or only in general history, as Dr. Wilkinson suggets, 
there would be no more conversions to popery ; which makes its harvest more out of popular neglect 
of this branch of necessary study than any thing else. 

* Yet none should know better than American Episcopalians, if only from the published experience 
of one of their number, now a presbyter of Pennsylvania diocess, that between "playing at papists," 
with pantomimic " mass " and " confession," and becoming a bona fide one, there is all the difference 
in the world— just that between sporting with fire and getting right into it. Let no one say that 
the Grandisons, the Golcmans, the Ber wicks, and their knavish confreres, familiar to the readers of 
Lothair, are imaginary portraitures ; except so far as the exquisite limner, for obvious reasons, has 
been tender of his subjects, and so has indulgently rose-coloured his wonderful pictures. Mr. 
Connelly's pamphlet {Reasons for abjuring Allegiance to the JStoe of Rome), which every British 
parent should thoughtfully read, has, we are glad to see, been reprinted by the Protestant Evan- 
gelical Mission, 14, Tavistock Street, in a cheap form for distribation. Its statements, it need 
scarcely be added, are thoroughly reliable. 
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composed of nnmeroos regiments — ^rarionsly officered and uniformed, bnt ser- , 
ying nnder one flag — ought to show an iron front to those foreign emmissaries 
who are already encompassed about the camp of IsraeL Only by such a 
combined resistance, and the sole use of moral weapons in defending their 
Christian birthright and their civil rights, can American Protestants save their 
country and themselves.* 

This was the late President Wayland's frequent and earnest counsel towards 
the close of his long and laborious career. A political economist as well as 
a profound metaphysician, f his comprehensive mind and clear vision foresaw 
the overwhelming advantage secured by any interest that should predominate 
in the West. "The country," he said, ** is fast approaching a switching off 
place towards good or towards evil. In determining which way the nation 
shall be * switched off,' the west holds the balance of power, and the west is the 
place for earnest men to work in, to influence the nation. "{ In a letter to his 
son, after remarking on the " vastly superior national character formed by the 
Protestant than by the Roman Catholic religion," he tersely adds : ** Have you 
seen Macaulay's prophecy respecting this country P I confess it has made me 
tremble ! It is according to all the wisdom of the past ; and unless there are 
elements of safety in us that do not yet appear, or there be some wonderful 
display of divine power in our behalf, it will be fulfilled." § 

We maintain that the foregoing illustrative episode — if such the too critical 
reader will call it — is no second digression from the subject of this chapter ; as 
it is to the ignorant or the dishonest misuse of terms that the evils at which we 
point are chiefly, if not wholly, traceable. Were a minister of the Crown from 
his place in Parliament, or a republican legislator in Congress, or a newspaper 
editor, to propose or to support exceptional privileges, or a grant of public 
money, in aid of " the sect (or the church) of papists," or of those constituting 
the " papal garrison " in our midst, is it at all likely that the auditors of one 
or the readers of the other would acquiesce in such privileges or grant ? But 
when these preferential demands are made on behalf of the *' Catholic 
Church" — i.e., in express terms,of the only Church of Christ,on eartl|, the mother 
and mistress of all Churches, and the parent, though a forsaken one, of every 
protestant Church and sect, — then the case assumes a totally different aspect. 
The object is partially gained at the very outset of the appeal ; the generous- 
minded but half-read listener and reader is by the gentlest persuasion tempted 
to share the sympathy for his '^ venerable parent" expressed by a protestant 
rector, as little read as himself in his Church's annals : — 

" Behold 
The Church of Borne, who here is poor and old : 
Use not triumphant rail'ry, or at least, 
Let not thy mother be a whore or beast ; 
Great was her pride indeed in ancient times. 
Yet shall we think of nothing but her crimes 7 

* Such was Bishop Magee's counsel to British Protestants in his late noble speech at Carlisle. 

t His Elements of Political Economy^ Elemente of Moral Science^ and Elementi of Intellectmal ^ 
Philosophy i are almost as universally used as text-books in America as is his great work Elements of 
Moral Science ; which has long taken the place of Paley, and who^e reputation is world-wide. 

t Life and LaJbours^ etc., vol. ii., p. 158. *' This single remark (writes the Hon. A. D. White, 
L.L.D., President of Cornell University,) made in 1856, before the Alumni of Yale College, changed 
my whole life. I gave up law, literature, and politics, and henceforward my strongest desire was to 
work anywltere and anyhow, at the Wut, in edaoation«" ) Ihid, toL ii. p. 388. 
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Exalted high aboTO all earthly things, 
She placed her foot upon the neck of kings ; 
But some hare deeply since aveng'd the crown. 
And thrown her glory and her honours down; 
Nor neck, nor ear, can she of kings command, 
Nor place a foot upon her own fair land. 
Among her sons, with us a quiet fewt 
Obscure themselves, her ancient state reyiew ; 
And fond and melanchoiy glances cast 
On power insulted, and on triumphs past.*' * 

The poet's charitable views are in happy consonanoe with the smoothness of 
his numbers, and were perhaps suited to the time when protestant England was 
allied to other powers in restoring the pope to the sovereignty of his "own fair 
land." A good reason that for his English adherents to remain for the time both 
** quiet " and loyal. Four years from the date of these apologetioal lines saw Anti- 
christ once more en throned, when the Union Jack was run up in unmeet ooDJunotion. 
with the Cross Keys on St. Angelo's tower. Contemporary with which, the papal 
bloodhounds, long held in leash by Napoleon the First, were let loose on the 
peaceful and loyal protestants of the south of France — aye, loyal to a man to 
the restored Bourbon — again to enact in great'measure the sanguinary atrocities 
of which those vallies and hills had been more or less the continued scene from 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes inl685 until the outbreak of the Revolution of 
1792. f Well may we exclaim with Cowper, a better Christian poet than Crabbe— 

* The Borough, Crabbe. 

f The incidents, personally verified, of this later persecution, are detailed at length in Mr. Wilks'a 
History of them, forming two oct. vols. How fe"v» are his readers nowadays I Yet the British 
Government was not morally responsible for the acts of the papal agents, and the discredit of 
non-interference, when eloquenty advocated by Sir Samuel Romilly, rests solely upon the memory of 
Lord Caatlereagh, the Foreign Minister. 1 ord Sidmouth and the Earl of Liverpool were, in their 
turn as Premiers, consistently and to the last unbendingly pbotkstant. Nay, had but Lord 
Castlereagh's measure of R. C Emancipation in 1799, advocated by a Plunket and a Gratton, and 
what was more, accepted by the entire R. C. Episcopate of Great Biitain and Ireland, which pro- 
vided those indispensable " securities " (one of which was a royal veto upon episcopal nominations 
by the pope) which, with strange infatuation, the Duke of Wellington, in 1829, consented to vield 
—had that well digested measure become law, popery would now be comparatively innocuous vnthin 
these Isles. Ireland, by the assured loyalty of its R. C. bishops and the suppression of the religious 
orders, would have been saved a succession of bloody insurrections, and (under a CuUen, with his 
army of regulars, male and female) a state of chronic hostility to England, now ripening fast into 
open red-handed rebellion. Indeed, our belief is, that vnth a wisely framed scheme of national ed- 
ucation, wholly Christian but purely undenominational (such as Cromwell projected for Ireland) , 
supplementing the Tory measure, popery would ere this be well-nigh extinct. It was the popular ig- 
norance that made French priests the masters of Louis XVIII.— as they were of the second Napoleon. 
Note, that the historical school books of Chantiel and Gabourd, in which these yillanies 
are excused, if not applauded, are approved by the " moderate " Bishop Dupanloup, as are 
the abominable ** spiritual " Catechisms of Gaume. See M. Sauvestre's pamphlet " On the Knee 
of the Church ; " published in translation by Mr. Mackintosh. Trust no priests, *• Transalpine," or 
" Crisalpine " beyond a short tether, who subscribe to papal infallibility or the temporal power ; nay, 
who are unfavourable to the abolition of clerical celibacy and the mischief-working confessional : 
the odious tribunal, which, says Dr. Wilkinson, " enslaves men's minds, suggests to them an undue 
efficacy in priestly absolution, and endangers the peace of society." Indeed, we would place the latter 
among the primary tests of a healthy convalescence from popish error. To the whispers of the 
confessional another day will trane the most sanguinary as well as the most calamitous occurrences 
that mark the history of religious and of civil warfare. The Annals of Gallicanism are almost as 
infamous as tho^e of Ultramontanism — which is saying a good deal. Bossuet revelled with joy at 
the slaughter of heretics, and the hideous scenes enacted at Nismes and throughout the Gard in 
1814 — 15—16, were directed by priests who were appointed under the Napoleonic Concordat, 
And viewed as a social question, altogether distinct from its political aspect, every right-minded 
Englishman cannot but share in the ** loathing and horror " expressed by Mr. Aiiht (whp wrltea.. 
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" Away with * charity ' that soothe? a lie, 
And throsta the truth with scorn and anger by I 
Shame on the 'candour,' and the gracious smile, 
Bestowed on them that light the martyr's pile ; 
While insolent disdain, in frowns expressed, 
Attends the tenets that endured that test I — 
Grant them the rights of men, and, while they cease 
To yex the peace of others, grant them peace. 
But trusting bigots, whose false zeal has made 
Treachery their duty, thou art self-betrayed." * 

But whether a false " charity," traitor to the truth, or a defective or erroneous 
** conscience," dictate the gratuitous courtesies now so fashionable in high places 
and in liberal Cabinets, let us see for a moment how they are returned by those 
on whom they are voluntarily lavished. 

We take up a popish print which boasts a weekly circulation of 20,000, and 
we read as follows : *' The appointment of the coadjutor to the protestant 
superintendent of Lincoln by the title of * Bishop of Nottingham ' is a gratuitous 
insult to the true hierarchy of this country, and to the Right Rev. Dr. Roskell, 
Bishop of Nottingham. It will be remembered that when his Holiness restored 
the hierarchy to England, he pi;rposely abstained through mere courtsey from 
appointing the new bishops to the old catholic sees which heresey had appro- 
priated. The latter, however, is not so delicate, and goes out of its way to 
thrust an intruder offensively into the very presence of that prelate who alone 
has power to rule in the diocess." 

This is of a piece with one " Canon " Williams's frank exposition of " real" 
and '* sham" catholicity in England, which, going a step farther, claims for the 
" real " catholic bishops the possession of the old cathedral churches ; for which 
popish journalists incessantly affirm that public opinion is being gradually 
prepared by eminent members of the Established Church. Speaking of the fast 

from personal observation) " for a system which first makes of the mind of the priest a very sewer, 
and then forces him into evil communication with minds which, making all allowances for the cor- 
ruption of human nature, must be, when compared with his own, of angelic purity." We may add, 
that the best priests we have known have been strongly and instinctively averse to their confessional 
duties, and one such sternly refused to act as confessor in a convent, in spite of his superior's 
mandate. A significant indication, this, to our mind, what those are who are reputedly ** skilled " 
in that function of the priestly office, and who are partial to its exercise. Furthermore, let us add* 
that though we except a good proportion of the old B.C. families of the higher and middle ranks 
from any imputation suggested by Mr. Ashe's generally truthful comment, still, that, with Liguori's 
Bule as the prescribed one for now twenty years with all English confessors, the day is past when the 
Dacres of that communion would permit any ** Young Dnke" left under their guardianship to pass 
Tirtually into that of any Lord Fitz-pompey, after the manner described by the great statesman- 
novelist some forty years since. 

* The preceding lines are, in part, even more applicable to the Papacy in our own day than when 
they were penned (1782). 

Hast thou admitted, with a blind fond trust, 

The lie that burned thy fathers' bones to dust ; 

That first adjudged them heretics, then sent 

Their souls to heaven, and cursed them as they went ; 

The lie that Scripture strips of its disguise, 

And execrates above all other lies ; 

The lie that claps a lock on mercy's plan. 

And gives the key to yon infirm old man, 

Who, once ensconced in ' apostolic chair,' 

Is deified, and si:s omniscient there ; 

The lie that knows no kindred, owns no friend, 

But him that makes its progress his chief end ; 

That, having spilt much blood, makes that a boast, 

And canoai^ei hioa that sheds the BMst ! 
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approching day when '' the nation^ not as a Church, but as a multitude of lost 
sheep, shall re-enter the one fold," this popish dignitary condescendingly informs 
us, that then *^ it will be seen that the hierarchy, as now established, is the true 
organ of Christ^s Church in this country ; that Canterbury and Winchester 
cathedrals are but sacred edifices in the diooess of South wark ; and that Tork- 
minster is but an ecclesiastical fabric in the diocess of Beyerley. Very probably, 
in the happy event of the nation's conversion, the Holy See will, for the sake of 
the old cathedrals, readjust the dioceses ; but if not, the present arrangement 
will stand good, — for such is the constitution of GK)d*s Church in this land." • 

From the concession of an usurped territorial title to popish bishops by those 
representing, or supposed to represent, a Protestant Public, to its actual possess- 
ion by such claimants, is only a short step. Familiarise men's minds with a 
desired event, and it is as good as accomplished ; leading directly to the greater 
consumnation so graphically foreshadowed by the expectant ** Canon." Then 
indeed will it be practically understood, past all recall, that, so far as England 
is concerned. Protestantism is the NEGATIVE — Roman Catholicism is ih$ 
POSITIVE. Then will be understood what was concealed under the ** liberal- 
ity " which has thrown open our government chaplaincies, our military garrisons, 
naval armaments, penitentiaries, county jails, and virtually our workhouses, 
to Romish priests, and which proposes to admit them within the consecrated 
enclosures of church and cathedral; although, to quote a daily journal, 
** wherever the Church of Rome is strong enough to have her way, she prescribes 
that protestants shall be buried with the burial of an ass." f Then will be 
quite understood — not, we fear, before that approaching day — the real quality 
and value of that ** liberalism " which, as a step towards unprotestantising the 
country, legalises Sabbath desecration, repeals the whole Ecclesiastical Titles 
Act, sanctions popish lotteries, abolishes the ancient and useful Law of Mort- 
main in Scotland, and charges the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom 
with the purchase of glebes and the erection of priests' domiciles in Ireland. 

While Dr. Manning, *• the coming man " in the primacy of all England, offers 
{pro tempore) to fraternise with the legal bishops of ** the heretical Matthew 
Parker succession " his trusted organ, quoted above, thus exhibits them to those 
of his sect : *' We remember having seen a photograph of the bishops assembled 
at the Pan Anglican Synod, and anything more amusing can hardly be conceived. 
So few were they, that they could be included in a photograph covering only a 
sheet of note paper. There they sat, or stood, in their knee-breeches and silk 
aprons, looking exactly as if they were only waiting for the operation to ba 
finished, in order that they might tuck up their aprons, and get at once to work 
as decent and respectable butlers." { 

* Letter* •»» Anglican Orders^ p. 10. + The Standard^ March 24th, 1870. See Mt. Ghee's 

Complete N»tea of the Doway Bible and Rhenish Testament, Hatchard. 

% The Universe^ Both morceaux from this jouraal are extracted from recent numbers whose exact 
date we have lost. Let us here incidentally correct — ^if indeed it be worth correction — the too 
common but ridiculous notion that our bishops wear " aprons " like Freemasons. The garment 
so designated (as those at least of the Romish Church know perfectly well) is nothing more or less 
than the short cassoc inmiemorially worn by those of the episcopal order beneath the straight- 
collar'd^ surtout. It is, in fact, no other than a lingering relic of the once ordinary costume of all 
clergymen, ^d is now retained by other Church dignitaries besides bishops. Who ever saw an apron 
of a similar cut, brought over the breast of the wearer, and fastened or looped to the side ? It is, we 
grant, a superfluity, and doubtless doomed to follow the discarded wig ; as the aingle-hreastedlrookw . 
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All thift is however tame and prosaic, the polished conrtesy of the drawing 
room, compared to the more pungent satire reserred for those of the protestant 
nonconformist school who make the gratuitous concessions to those of the papist 
sect which we are i^ow condemning. In the long postponed debate, of May 2ndy 
1870, on Mr. Cogan's motion (of the 8th of April, preceding) ** to discharge the 
order for the appointment of a Select Committee to inquire into the existence, 
character, and increase of conventual and monastic institutions in Great Britain." 
Mr. Winterbotham — prompted, we are sure, by a wish for fair play, and zealous 
in support of the unpracticable theories of a section of his co-religionists 
respecting denominational ** equality" — made a somewhat memorable speech, 
which, as regards nunneries, was heartily apologetical, if not laudatory. Such 
as it was, all the popish journals spread it out in their columns, and bestowed 
on it extravagant praise ; for as ** showing (to quote the Saturday Beview) that 
the conjecture that dissenters are especially hostile to Koman Catholics is 
partially erronious," its influence on the division that followed (270 to 160) 
was unquestionable. 

It might naturally have been expected that gratitude to Mr. Winterbotham 
for his eloquent defence of "catholics" and "catholic institutions" would 
have prompted an early return of courtesies to the Church he represents, and of 
which his father was a distinguished pulpit ornament — after the manner, say, of 
Dr. Manning's honied compliments to " the great Protestant Church of England."* 
But no I Fraternization with English dissenters, (beyond the hustings and in 
Parliament) is no part of the papal programme. We open a number of the 
Universe ^ following by only a few months its warm panegyrics on Mr. Winter- 
botham, to find his denomination described in a leading article, as "the atrocious 
immoral sect of the Anabaptists, which made its appearance five years after 
Luther, and which indeed was the necessary result of his subversive doctrines. 
It can boast (continues the editor) quite a line of saints peculiarly its own. 



coat, the conventional clerical badge, is itself a modem modification of the cassoc. See Canon 74, 
which also forbids the use by clergymen of *• light-coloured stockings; " permitting them "in 
private'.hou8es and in their studies" to " use any comely and scholar-like apparel, provided that it be 
not cut or pinkt." The comment of the framers of our Canons relative to church vestments and 
clerical coptume {17th, 24th, 25th, 74th,) contains an admonitory rebuke to Winchester's Bishop, and 
to all of his school who raise questions about such comparative trivialities, for it proceeds : ** In all 
which particulars concerning the apparel here prescribed, our meaningisnotto attribute any holiness 
or special worthineps to the said garments, but tor decency, gravity, and order— as before specified." 
Which disclaims as plainly as language can any saeerdotol significance in the habits enjoined ; any- 
thing, in fact, beyond that simple decency, gravity, and uniformity, which has prevailed without in- 
terruption for three centuries in the Church's practice, and which the ritualistic innovators were the 
first to disturb. See Note to p. 69, ante, 

• •< It is my desire to stand shoulder to shoulder with the great Protestant Church of England in 
resisting Antichrist." Speech at Holly Place, Hampstead, Aug. 13, 1871. By " Antichrist," the 
popish " primate " explained that he meant seeufar education. Verily a new rendering of the title ! 
One is however reminded in this patronising offer of clo«e companionship of the china and metal jugs 
in the stream. The more so, as we read in the same sheet the report of an address by a Mr. 
DeuA-ir before the " St, Peter's Young Men's Guild," in which he points to ** the influx of im- 
migrants from Ireland and the accession to the ranks of the Church through the Puseyite movement 
as encouraging a " united effort, to make England truly free by striking from her the shackles of 
heresy." While in every popish journal of an earlier date— immediately following the repeal of the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Act— we meet with an offer of a large " indulgence " from the same •* Edward 
Henry, Archbishop of Westminster," to all " the faithful " who pray for the early " eanirpatian of 
heresy in England." In this anticipated sequel to the ** shoulder to shoulder " proposition, who 
(that hM eyes) does not deteot the .fisopian moral t 
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There was John Blookhold, the tailor of Lejden; blood-thinty and bestial 
Coppinger and Haokett, who affirmed they had learned by direct inspiration that 
other people's property was to become their*s ; Venner, and the fifth-monarchy 
men, who when they committed murder did so (unwillingly they said) merely 
on account of a command received from God. Neither must we forget Sympson, 
a dangerous lunatic of the same school, who declared that he was moved by the 
Lord to go for three years naked into markets and courts and towns, telling the 
inhabitants that they should all do in like manner. It is of this foul sect of 
the Anabaptists and its many branches that the modern Shaking Quaokers are 
the direct descendants ; modified and tamed a little, for otherwise it would be 
the duty of decent people to shoot them down like wild beasts. But it is in 
reality the same thing, and it proceeds from the same condition of mind. There 
is the rejection af all civil and ecclesiastical authority, and the neglect of all 
the courtesies of society, as well as the pretended belief in immediate inspiration ; 
all of which made the very foundation of the Anabaptist theory. Formerly it was 
John of Leyden who was the Messiah ; now it is Anne Lee, the daughter of 
the Manchester blacksmith: * Mother Anne' as the Shakers call her, but who says 
of herself that she is a divine person, and prefers therefore the appellation of 
* Anne the Word. V All this horrible blasphemy is one of theefiPects of that prin- 
ciple boldly laid down at the time of thb Uetormation, namely that of private 
interpretation of the Scripture, and of personal choice in the matter of religion. 
A principle deadly enough to destroy countless worlds ; and one which whereso- 
ever it has found way has proved its characteristic by rendering both the worship 
of God and the observance of the first rules of morality things alike impossible."* 

Or should such editorial amenities fail to express the full sentiments of the 
body of which the Universe is the accredited mouthpiece, the same archepis- 
oopal organ editorially writes : *' Of what importance can it be to us to contem- 
plate the death-throes of protestantism.? It has reached its last agony, and we 
are satisfied. The after existence of fragmentary sects will be a matter of future 
legislation for the Catholic Church] but as a religion, to use Archbishop Manning's 
phrase, * protestantism has ceased.' "-j* 

Without farther illustration, it suffices to remark that while the title of 
catholicy in the singular, has long ceased even in the vocabulary of several whole 
communities to be designative of any individual, it is more inaptly applied to 
members of the papal sect than to any other ; coming as they do under the des- 
cription of those whom Pacian, Cyril of Jerusalem, and every early Father who 
defined the word, class with the heretics of their time. And that it no longer 
intelligibly designates the papistical society, at least in England, seems to be 
admitted by more than one of its prominent spokesmen. The Rev. Henry J. 
Fye, a clerical convert to the sect, in a recent work entitled The Religion of 
Common Sense^ makes this admission in the following passage : — 

** As in the case of other words, so it is possible to give the word catholic 
another signification not applicable to a society, but to a class of persons (may 
be of different societies) who have formed certain opinions. And hence there 

• See Dr. B. ETans's Early English Baptists, and some papers by " J, W." In the Baptist Mag* 
atine. Though strongly partisan, these highly competent historians at least rescue the real pioneers 
of their denomination from the coarse calumnies of such a writer as the above. 

f Ths Universe, March 28, 1871. " Protestantism has fa»§d **— yet the ** Arohbishop " desires 
** to stand shoulder to shonl d e r " with it. I 
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are some who call themselves ' catholios ' — not from the fact of their belonging 
to a Catholio Church, but as holding what they think to be catholic doctrine$ ; 
while others use the term as applicable to a number of distinct societies, into 
which they suppose the original society to be at present broken up ; and inasmuch 
as they take the Anglican Communion to be one of these societies, they call 
themselves eathoiics, on the ground that they belong to it ; though of course in 
in this sense the term is as applicable to the most sceptical and the most puri- 
tanical members of that communion equally with themselves. This beiner so, 
the writer has thought it better to use the term Roman Catholic throughout the 
following pages ; not as intending thereby to admit that there can be any other 
catholics than Roman catholics, but simply to obviate objections raised merely 
about words." 

We agree, while we join issue with this writer, who himself came out of one 
of the Societies he refers to, which, nominally attached to the Established 
Church, assumes the distinctive appellation of *^ Catholic," and whose members 
claim that of '* catholics," par excellence: a society, alien to the Reformed 
Church of England, though supported cut of its revenues. But acquiescing 
in Mr. Pye's view of the inconvenience — not to say, discourtsey — of a public 
controversy between his own sect and that of his quondam religionists 
« merely about words," especially as the ulterior object of both is avowedly 
identical, we discern a like objection to the use of the title with which he is 
modestly content, both as ungrammatical and constructively inaccurate in the 
meaning it is meant to convey. If his sect is *' Roman" merely, it obviously 
cannot be catholic or universal ; if catholic, it cannot be embraced by the 
corporate subjects, however numerous they may be and however widely scattered,. 
of a single teritorial see. And as the authorities at Rome are content with the 
single appellation and its adjective prefix, *^ Holy Roman Church," whilst those 
in England, speaking through Mr. Pye, are disposed to relinquish in published 
.controversy that of ** Catholic," ^lone, not only because the pioneer sect of Df» 
J[attledale nas adopted it, but as it is also taken to mean the Irvingite, the 
•Greek, and other branches of nominal Christendom, we can give no possible^ 
•offence— none, at least, that is warranted, or intentionally provoked — by falling 
>back upon the one only name that is properly designative^tbat of Papists 
Jt was the only one in use during, and long after, the Reformation struggle^ 
«nd was accepted without complaint by those in England whom it properly 
-describes down to a comparatively late date. ** The members of this Church," 
writes Mr. Qother, the most able oontroversalist among them, *' are commonly 
known by the name of papists ; " hence he entitles one of his works A Papist 
Misrepresented and Represented, There being in his day, as in ours, a party 
in the English Church who laboured (fruitlessly enough) to bring about a 
^^ reunion" with the Papacy, while teaching what approximated to the tenets 
of Rome, though falling immensurably short of the ritualistic standard ; and 
this party called itself indifferently " Catholic " and ** Anglo- Catholic." 

The True Catholic, which accurately, and with great ability, represents 
the views of Evangelical Christendom, whilst admitting, in its first issue, 
as both legitimate and in some respects necessary, existing ecclesiastical 
organizations, (with which it in no way interferes), defends its title with great 
logic, and insists that 'Hhe word * papist' most fairly defines the different 
t$a oi the Romanist from other classes of Christians," and "is not meant 
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as a term of reproach." • Nor is it, either, in any sense discourteous in 
theological argument, hoth as being the antithesis of '* protestant," and 
much less oflfensive than that of ** heretic " — or rather, as we shall presently 
show, there is no offence whatever in it.t Let opposite adherents use their 
own terms, only let protestants adhere to truth in their customary desig- 
nations. Papists will never accomodate their phraseology to meet the mistakenly 
compromising overtures of protestants ia this particular — nor in any thing else. 
Their invariable rule is to advance as those whom they regard as rivals recede ; 
or rather, on the concession of an inch of ground, to seize upon an ell ; and 
if once we in England concede to them the distinctive appellation of *' catholic," 
their next step will be, as in several Continental countries where this folly 
has been practised, to deny to us — not only in polemical argument, but in 
conventional and every day usage — ^that of ** Christian." { 

And this name of papist acquires a peculiarly apt significance, and is shorn 
of aught that might at any former time have made it offensive to one class 
of Romanists, in the action of the late Vatican Council, which — whatever 
else of dogma and dicipline it may have inaugurated — was called more ex- 
pressly to affirm the papistical principle in the constitution of the Roman 
Schism ; which, previously held by those only of an advanced school in that 
body, was then solemnly defined and promulgated as an Article of Faith, 
to which every member of its communion is now helplessly committed. By 
this decree, and by the Twenty-one Canons sustaining it, the episcopal office, 
save in the person of the Roman prelate, is virtually extinguished ; those 
bearing the empty title of bishop are reduced to the raAk of suffragans to the 
Bishop of Rome ; and the whole society becomes a Papal Society, and nothing 
else. By this new definition in a General Council of its local managers, the 
episcopal office and all its functions, reserving those of ordaining, confirming, 
&c., are voluntarily relinquished ; the very title of bishop becomes a misnomer ; 
all bearing it become at once and for all time after, vicars apostolic of the only 
de facto see, the occupant of that see being styLd their Pope, or Pontiff; § and 

• The True CathoHot Jan. Ist, 1870, Religious Tract Society, 66, Paternoster Row. 

"^ Dr. Manning, lately addressing a West End congregation (which at the 11 o'clock high mass is* 
half composed of protestant sight-seers), benignantly told his fashionable auditors that the English 
people are not, strictly speaking, hereUea ; their temporary separation from ** the Church " being the 
unhappy consequence of education, and retaining as they do some " fragmentary " truths. But 
Canon Oakeley, of Islington, more honest, assured his North End (evening) congregation that all 
such ** are heretics, as catholic none can be without accepting the entire faith of the ' Church '—not 
piecemeal, but as a body of truth upon her authority." And to this interpretation, embodied in a 
small work on the mass, he obtained the *' imprimatur " of the pope. Which are we to accept 7 

t See this illustrated by several examples in the Bishop of Lincoln's Jfotei at Paris. He found it 
difficult to make even the protestant pasteurs understand how damaging to their cause was their 
persistent use of "catholic" as designative of papistry. Catholic being in vulgar estimation the 
express synonyme of Christian, when French people reject popery, they almost, as a rule, throw 
all Christianity overboard. Happily, in Spain our missionaries use the right appellations— hence 
are there doing a great work. See Mr. Tugwell's letters in the Record. 

\ Pope, from popa^ Latin. See note to p. 113. Pontiff is only its cognate. The classical student 
Tisiting Rome need not be reminded of the sufficiently similar character of the ancient and modem 
religions practised in that city to prove their common origin, and that the latter was by slow degrees 
grafted upon the former, with the single difference, that, from obvious necessity, it retained the 
name of " Christian," and permitted the Founder of Chr^tianity to occupy the place of principal 
deity in the modem Pantheon. The conformity of one to the other is now, howevei, made more 
complete by the act of Pope Mastai, who has unceremoniously displaced Christ and his Divine 
Father, and formally eatlironed the Yirgin Mary as the goddess supreme of papal '«<vc%V&;:^^V9^ 
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he, as pope, being invested with all the divine prerogatives and gifts of Christ, 
whose vicar he is, no title which they can have is more accurately, none more 
honourably, designative than is that of papists. Invested as the pope now is 
with every attribute of the Divine Godhead, not excepting his infallable 
prescience ; being no longer king-pontiff, but God-pontiff, St. Pacian's two-fold 
definition— which ceased to be applicable to the adherents of the Latin see in 
the eleventh century, and^ as a popular appellation, is virtually disclaimed by 
them in the nineteenth— gives way to that of papists, which means nothing 
else (as by themselves interpreted) than followers of Christ in his visible and 
omnipotent Representative. " Christian is my name," says every subscriber to 
papal infallibility, ** Papist is my surname ; that names me, this describes me ; 
by this I am approved, by that designated." To disclaim it were not only an 
act of disaffection and disloyalty to their divine Head on earth, but of treachery 
and treason to the great leading principles of his government.* 

It therefore becomes, as has been clearly shown, of the last importance, in 
view both of what is due to truth and in a particular manner to results, as 
affecting the future of this country and her fifty colonies — as well as Germany, 
the United States, and, in a word, every land where catholic protestantism is 
as yet the prevailing religion, and where consequently Jesuitry is most active — 
that at the stage we have reached in the warfare with popery, primitive appel- 
lations be scrupulously resumed: that ** catholic " be no longer distinctive of 
any mere denominationalism, least of all of the papistical sect, but be used — and 
frequently used — in its wide, its comprehensive, its original, and its real sig- 
nificance, and be used in no other. A Christian is no less than a catholic ; a 
catholic pure is a true Christian ; the consistent believer is a true catholic ; 
the multitude of believers constitute One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church. 
The framework of their ecclesiastical polities may differ — that is of comparatively 
small importance ; but their membership is one, and their full title to all the 

present and future inheritance and the countless and priceless privileges of the 

*• . 

predicted by St, John, i. 22.) The modem pontiff represents his ancient prototype, not only, as 
Polydore Vergil pointed out as early as the sixteenth century, in his title of " Pontifex Maximus, but 
' in the authority he assumes, and in his peculiar functions as chief of the Aruspices, or Pontifices, 
whose utterances were counted infallible. Hence it was that the later Roman Emperors wisely 
attached the office to their own. His inferior colleagues are represented by the cardinals ; as is the 
College of Augnirs by the Congregation of Rites. A like resemblance extends to the forms of public 
worship ; so that it has often been said, that were a Roman citizen of the Imperial regime to enter 
St. Peter's during any great ceremonial, he would at once conclude that the national religion was 
unchanged ; as also, were he to witness a popish procession : reminding him of the ancient Salii, in 
their scarlet cassocs, who chanted "vespers," or the "Carmen Saliare," as they perambulated the 
streets. The accompaniments, too, of altar, images, lighted candles, tapers, flower vases, holy 
water, incense, genuflections, with rustic altars, oratories, devotional stations, praying beads, 
miraculous relics, benediction of animals, &c., &c., all being reproductions of the old pagan 
accessories to public and private worship; as are likewise (with unimportant adaptations) the 
priestly vestments, from the close-fittting white soutane and tiara of the pope— the exact dress of 
the heathen pontifex — to the long cassoc and short laced surplice of the boy-acolothists who wait on 
the officiating priests, and swing censers. In the " religious orders " also we behold a counterpart 
of the CureteSf the Corybantes^ the OalH, and Idei- Dactylic attached to the service of Cybele; while 
nuns figure in the place of Vesta's virgins— only that the latters' vow of " chastity " was limited to 
thirty years. All, however, were absolutely subject to the pontiff, as their representatives now are ; 
though less active in his service, and less obnoxious to the people than are the Pope's flock of monks 
and nuns : " A plague," writes the Standard, ** which Italy has nourished in her bosom for eight 
centuries, and would gladly transfer to the highest or lowest bidder, and be tormented with it no 
more," Happily for Italy they only linger at Rome ; but England takes to her arms what Italy 
indignantly expels. * Popist is the literal term, but the courteous concession can be afforded. 
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Christian Covenant are a common possession. In a word, as Catholic Christians 
and only as Catholic Christians, they are one in CHRIST. 

Furthermore, a catholic pure must, from the very nature of his principles, be 
a protestant. It is an ancient and an honoured appellation. The Catholic Church 
of Christ — whether we look to its legitimate branches in western and northern 
Europe, or to those of apostolic origin which preserved the faith undefiled in the 
East, — this Catholic Church has from the very first rise of hierarchial and sacer- 
dotal usurpation and the attendant corruption in doctrine, discipline, worship 
and precept, raised and kept alite a standing Protest against such uncatholic 
usurpation and accompanying corruption. It has been one of the essential and 
distinguishable Marks or Notes of the true Catholic Church to do so. ** The 
witnesses in sackcloth " suffered expressly for the maintenance of this essential 
Mark of their Church. When the Church on earth ceases to Protest, she ceases 
to be Catholic. On this point Scripture is clear as the day. He that runs may 
read, and read understandingly, that the true Church, " the Lamb's Bride," 
was before long to become a Protesting or Protestant Church, and that the false 
Church, described in God's Word as ** the harlot," was to become an Apostate 
and a Persecuting Church : a ** Church" only in name ; being, in truth, a foul 
Excrcsence, still deceiving many by her high pretensions, her sacerdotal symbols, 
and her sorceries — but Antichristian in her real character and acts. 

The able anonymous biographer of Savonarola writes : ** Some have lately 
become ashamed of the term protestant, as if it were a negation only, com- 
missioned to destroy, and not at all to build. As members of the Protestant 
Church of England we can permit no such merely negative meaning to a word 
which has passed into ecclesiastical formularies, parliamentary acts and docu- 
ments, royal declarations, and coronation oaths. That it is destructive only is 
refuted by these facts — involving greater ones — that it has a Church and State, 
nay, Churches and States, of its own ; it has therefore tended to edification 
— nay, it has edified; it is accordingly an affirmative existence, and negates 
nothing but the corruptions and abuses of a preceding order that had fallen 
into decay and refused to be repaired." ♦ 

On the other hand, while it is conceded that to the true Catholic and Pro- 
testing body we have described may belong — as certainly in past times there 
have belonged, both in the Latin and Greek communions — many " who have 
been converted and enlightened by the grace of God, notwithstanding the 
incrustations of error round about them," nothing is more manifest than that it 
is not, nor ever has been, to their (perhaps unavoidable) connection with those 
bodies that they were, or are, indebted for such spiritual enlightenment ; which 
was, and is, rather exceptional in their particular examples. ** He hath mercy 
on whom he will have mercy," and " the self-same spirit divideth to every man 
severally as he will." Osmund of Sarum was a pattern of pastoral simplicity, 
industry and zeal,and we may be sure was as much opposed as his royal patron 
to papal dictation ; t Anselm, burning for the rescue of his beloved (though 



• Life and timet of Oirolamo SavonavlUt p. xiv. Whittaker & Co. 
t Thoug:h the Norman Duke enlisted the pope's aid in his subjugation of England, yet even th« 
Romanist Lingard is fain to concede that the latter's claims were but partially admitted after that 
confiuest was secured, and " to the demand of homage, (he adds) William returned an absolute 
refusal: 'lie had never pnmiised it himself; his predecessors had never performed it ; nor did hft 
know of any other ground on which it could be claimed.' " It is couunon to apeak of popery <i& 
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adopted] England from the rapacious Bufas, was, under imperious circum- 
stances, a tacit subscriber to papal supremacy, and even invoked papal inter- 
position against the royal atheist ; yet ** as a divine and a Christian, he was," 
says Milner, "the first of characters in this (the eleventh) century " * Nay, 
his works embody, by the plainest deduction, a distinct repudiation of any 

** coming iawith the Conqueror/' but it would be mote correct to say that it came in (though along 
time making headway) with Henry II., who in the middle of the 12th century ; when— and not 
before, as Dr. Wilkinson shows— the leading popish dootrint was first regularly promulgated, 
Nicholas Breakspeare, an Englishman, was the first pope who was fully recognized as such by any 
English king, and aaotber Englishman, it is predicted, will be the first pope to be again similarly 
acknowledged by Royalty. All of course supposing that Englishmen and Scotchmen will tolerate 
Boyalty in conjunction with popery— or afflicted with even a sinister squint Romewards. That has 
to be seen. 

• Yet your lawns 

And dales of Kent I loy'd, and loved yet more 

Her city's sacred towers ; though all unlike 

The ice-clad grandeur of my natal home. 

Itut be thou grateful, stranger, for thy birth 

More recent ; not in that dark turbulent age 

Which my frail memory, now perfect grown, 

Paints but as yesterday : the age when spoH 

And feuds were rife ; age of the slavish carle 

And tyrannous baron; when stem Rufus fell 

Like stricken boar, as if amerc'd in blood 

For wretched seifs sold like his forest swine: 

While superstition's dense and lurid mist 

Blotted our holy faith. This even in life 

My heart bewail'd ; and though strong custom's power 

Warr'd with the light, my voice and pen enforo'd 

Upon {hat darken'd century the truths 

Of Christ's pure Gospel. How much more in death 
. My spirit priz'd it, when external pomps, 

Rites, penances, and merits, vanished all, 
t As poor delusive shadows, leaving naught 

On which the prelate or the man could rest, 

Save the one mystery of love divine 

At His atoning cross. 

An Autumn Dream, By John Sheppard. 
The papists have a chapel in Duke Street named after this saint. How amazed would its eon- 
gregation be were his Commentaries on the Apostolic Epistles, or any single jmssage from them, to 
be read from the pulpit I Take e.g. that on 2 Cor. v., in support of the great truth that Christ's one 
offering suffices for the cleansing of all sin in every age, by the application of faith in penitent souls. 
He shows that no additional sacrifice is needed. *'To the end of the world that victim will be 
sufficient for the cleansing of all his people." Such was St. Anselm's teaching in Canterbury 
Cathedral in the 12th century : Teaching which, we are painfully compelled to add, would be 
regarded as rank heresy, and would be an effectual bar to episcopal Church preferment in the 
neighbouring diocess of Winchester in the 19th century; where, to the scandal of all England, 
the prelatical shield protects those who, in defiance of an authoritative legal prohibition, 
ostentatiously parade their subscription to a doctrine that is its converse ! Anselm's last work (left 
uncompleted), as we learn from his bosom friend and biographer, Eadmer, was a treatise Ooneeming 
the Agreement of Foreknowledge^ Predestination^ and the Grace of Ood, unth Dreitoill. His last act 
was unassisted prayer and a fatherly blessing on his attendants— four days following his devout 
public reception of the Lord's Supper. The superstitious habit of his attendants prompted them to 
" remove him from his bed, and lay him upon sackcloth and ashes," ere **he gave up his last breath 
into the hands of his Creator, and slept in peace." But minutely particular as is this biographer, we 
read of no " extreme unction ; " no last confession to any fellow man ; no " fortifying " the dying 
saint by any corporal *' viaticum "—the doctrine of such a real presence was not proclaimed unttt 
more than a hundred years after Anselm's death ; no Hail Maries, no scapular, saving relics, indul- 
genced rosary, no partmg message to the " holy father." Divine acceptance, through faith in a finished 
■acrlfioe and completed work of redemption was his dying theme ; and so he passed a^aj(. Will anj 
one make a. papist ot thii man, in the modem sense of the term \ • 
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expiatory saorifioe in the mass— as did tlie teaching of all under his admirahle 
instruction. That and the incidents of his lahorious life haye engaged the 
graceful pen of Dean Church. Savonarola died in the Roman communion, 
though his hloody-minded executioners were Romish priests, acting under papal 
orders. A Fenelonwas taught by the Spirit in the graces and duties of practical 
Christianity. A Groteste, a Gregory of Heimburg, a Gerson, a Kempis, an 
Erasmus, a Las Casas, a Bourdaloue, a Massillon, a Fleury, a Hay, anO'Leary, 
an O'Conor, a Berington, a Geddes, an Archer, a Doyle, a Martin Boos, a Darboy, 
with other and kindred spiritBy preaching only gospel truths, to whatever super- 
stitious usages they, as priests, conformed, never left the communion of Rome.* 
Of course we employ this term in the general of their preaching : i.e., that 
while on fixed periodical occasions, allusions and perhaps (guarded) definitions 
of distinctive dogmas were unavoidable ->^ and Kempis has a whole Book on the 
mass in his unabridged " Imitation " — controversy formed no part of their 
ordinary discourses, which even when dogma was unavoidably touched upon, 
were practical and spiritual ; such, indeed, as would be called ** evangelical " 
in the Church of Englanjl. Erasmus, we are aware, seldom or rarely preached^ 
and we cannot assent to his single controversial plea on the subject of Free Willi 
but otherwise he was eminently a gospel teacher. Even Wickliff remained 
nomi Dally attached to the Latin Church — as did Pecock, and as were many of 
the Lollards. Las Casas was a cowled monk, but — thanks to the genial pen 
and spirited diction of Mr. Helps, whose laborious efforts have recovered from 
the dust of a partial oblivion the noble portraiture of a true missionary of the 
cross and a pure philanthrophist — we may contemplate with admiring satisfaction 
the spectacle, rare indeed among Spanish ecclesiastics, of one who preached 
nought but confiding trust in God and passionate love for man ; of one who 
** confronted great statesmen, potent churchmen, and mighty kings, with perfect 
fearlessness, in defence of an injured, a calumniated and a down-trodden race— 
a race totally unable to protect themselves from the advance of a pseudo- 
civilisation which destroyed as much as it civilised." f ** Spain," writes a 
discriminating reviewer, *' has few names so dear to the world as that of Las 
Casas, the Apostle of the Indies. Her soil has never been fruitful in such, 
and yet in the time to come it will avail her more to have produced a Las Casas 
than generations of blood-stained warriors, merciless inquisitors, or statesmen 
full of guile."t And as for the rest, see the published sermons of Massillon, 

• We confine the above summary to the Latin Church, but in the Greek there have been 
a few (though very few) exaniples of excellent men, greatly superior to the superstition and 
inertness of Eastern ecclesiastics in the mass. Cyril Luceun, raised to the patriarchate of Constan- 
tinople about 1618, is the most conspicuous of these ; and but for Jesuit intrigue, which, active 
in the devil's work, is everywherti prompt to oppose wholesome reformation, he would unquestion- 
ably have effected one in the whole Eastern Church, such as had been wrought in so large a portion 
of the West ; for, says Waddington, his proposed Confession of Faith, which •• agreed in the most 
material points with the doctrines of the Reformed Churches, does not appear" to have met " with 
any opposition from his own communion," 

t The Life of Las Casas, Ths Apostle to the Indies. By Arthur Helps, p. 62. Bell and Daldj. 
Author of Spanish Conquests in America, i'riends in Council; editor of The Speeches and Address^ 
of H.R H. the Prince Consort; which are pregnant with wisdom and sound philosophy. Of the last 
named, and of a more recent work from her Majesty's pen, the above reviewer correctly remarks, 
that '*to Mr. Helps's prompting and delicate luggestion we have to be grateful for that luller 
portraiture of the late Prince Albert, and for that mort entire realioation of the life of our Royal 
Family, with whioh the nation hai been fotonred.'* t Tlu JAUrary F«rW. June, 1868, 
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Bourdalouo, Archer, and the works of Fenelon, Pascal, Nicole, Berington, &c. 
They have a place in many protestant libraries, but what papist bookseller keeps 
them in stock? "Zeal for the pope among Roman Catholics," writes Signor 
Gallenga, ** is not always commensurate with either faith or morality ; indeed, 
the least scrupulous Christians have invariably been the staunchest papists." 

As to Archbishop Darboy, there is a refinement of hypocrisy in the affected 
sympathy of English papists — at least of popish priests and journalists, both 
here and in France, at Rome especially — for his meekly and heroically borne 
Bufferings and death, which convenient hypocrisy The Times has well exposed. 
Everyone knows, who knows anything of papal annals, that had the Gallican 
primate lived in the sixteenth century, the steel of some hired pontifical assassin 
would months ago have anticipated the murderous lead of the Paris Communists 
(as in Father Paul Sarpii's case), if only for his persevering and almost successful 
opposition to the infallibility dogma ; resulting at least in this, as The Times 
shows, — " That only half the R. C. Episcopate voted for it ; whereas in his great 
speech he had predicted that no dogma would ever become the faith of the Church 
unless it were accepted by all the Episcopate." The Vatican, under Jesuit gui- 
dance, now proceeds more cautiously, but none the less surely ; and we have no 
hesitation in adding our strong belief that it was by Jesuit hands or through Je- 
suit instigation that the archbishop and his fellow-hostages of the clerical order 
were shot.* For since the accession of Lainez to the generalship, when ** the 
oharaoter of Jesuitism was changed into a system of human policy, and lost all 
pretensions to the spirituality which Ignatious wished it to assume,"f — since 
that date (1556), amongst the foremost of revolutionists there have always 
mixed those of its more active members, assuming for the nonce the guise of 
popular sympathisers, who, to bring signal discredit upon a cause — or to advance 
it for the Society's ulterior ends — or to remove, as opportunity offered, without 
present suspicion of papal complicity, some hated and formidable opponent, or 
opponents, of the ** Holy See" — have urged on their temporary confreres to 
acts of peculiar atrocity. Be that as it may, we have the distinct pronouncement 
of Pope Mastai-Ferretti that worse, far worse, than the Paris Communists are 
the ** liberal catholics" of France: a declaration by which we can without 
difficulty gage the depth of pontifical grief at the removal of one who was their 
accredited he ad. J 

• A conviction rather confirmed than weakened by the circumstance that five Jesuit priests 
were among the victims, at "whose bodies it is now pretended •* miracles " are wrought ; for such 
is of old one part of Jesuit policy, whose training always secures those in its ranks too ready to be 
holocausts in its behalf— a<2 me^orem Dei gloriam, 

+ Orinjleld'M Historical Sketch, ^c, p. 42. Seeleys. An exhaustive work for its size. Those 
reading it, or Steinmetz, or Connolly's Reasons, or Dalton*s TheJesuits^ their Principles and Actions, 
^ill be at no loss in ti*acing the present " Home Rule " agitation in Ireland to its source. But our 
governing statesmen unfortunately do not read these works. 

t See the Rev. Pierce Connolly's " Reasons," &c , for a full confirmation of the above, by one who 
knows what he writes about, which secular jounialists in the interests of advanced popery do not — 
merely accepting and, parrot-like, repeating, Jesuit promptings. See in this wonderfully condensed 
pamphlet how papist agents have been mixed up with every late popular movcmont, cspecLilly 
since the retreat of the papal Court to Gaeta. In the Uditcd States they side with the democrats — 
always howover exacting (and obtainin?) a rich return. PoLutiug to which elastic element of 
Jesuitry, The Preshyterian, of rhiladelphia, Aug. 2(>, writes : " Nor are they scrupulous about the 
means or instruments through which the coveted end is to be reached. In 1855 the Roman Catholics 
voted with the radical party of Geneva— a party which has openly fraternized with Garibaldi, an^ 
with red republicans of the deepest dye throughout Europe. ELsewhere the pa;pal party repudiated 
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Of all the illustrious catalogue wo have cited above, and of a countless number 
of similar spirit, many of whose names are unknown to fame, it must be said 
that they wore in the Church of Rome, but not of it. For God's sake, let no 
modern converts to popery lay any claim to them. If such ** converts " had 
road no other authors, and studied their practical works, comparing them with 
those of Rome's present standards (Liguori to wit), it is very certain they would 
never have become papists. What concord is there between Fenelon and Fabor P 
— a saint and a driveller ! What between Robert Groteste, the intrepid patriot 
prelate, whose name was as much a terror to the evil-doers at Rome as in his 
own wide diocess, and Edward Henry Manning P What between Erasmus, 
rebuking monkish vices and exposing the cheatery of priestly miracles — Fleury 
the candid Church historian, who, says Dr. Newman, ** contents himself with set- 
ting before the reader facts, opinions, characters, and writings, as he finds them, 
without comment of his own, " (and we may add, without Jesuit gloss, like 
Balmez and Do Maistre) — Arthur G'Leary, with his honest hatred of the Jesuits 
— Goddes and Lingard, with their fearless Biblical criticism— James Archer, of 
Warwick Street, within our own memory, the eloquent teacher of practical 
Christianity, and scathing censor of superstitious toys and forms as a substitute 
for the religion of the heart — Bishop Doyle, the sturdy opposer of papal 
interference in Ireland, and the consistent advocate of mixed education ; what 
on eartli is there in common between these men and those who now obsequiously,' 
some unwittingly, follow tho lead of the veriest lackey that ever waited, in 
papal livery, on the back stairs of the Vatican, whose special mission is to 
denationalize his native country P Himself the nominee of the general of the 
•* Order of Jesus," and implicitly directed in his every public act by its local 
provincial.* Where, we ask, is the discernable resemblance — beyond this, that 
both are labelled '* Roman Catholic," and that the latter masquerade in tho 
same parti-coloured costume as did the former in their public ministrations P 
It may be safely aiHrmed that not one of tho former, had they been educated in 
protestantism, would, or could, have gone over to popery — or had they done so, 
have remained papists. Of these, and of all such, it is important to keep in 
mind — ^for that is tho gist of the present argument — that it was not by virtue 



such nllianccR with indigTiation and scorn. In Geneva they quietly marched to tho polis with Mr.Fazy 
and his party, who rcBpcctcd no form of reliprion, and who cared nothing for tho pope, except as 
through his subjcctH they might be able to defeat tho conRorvativo and protcstunt alliance. Even 
after the riots of 1864 the main body of tho Romanists acted with the radical and revolutionary 
party, hoping that in the turmoil they might in some way rise to power. It is the old truce between 
Ilerod and Pilate over again. Tliero ix no bargain which the Papacy will not make, and no alliance 
which it will not form ; as thcro is no compact which it will not break, if tho Church may thus be 
advanced, and additional sway bo gained for Homo." 

* Among tho patent falsehoods that were put forth to reconcilo English Romanists as well as tho 
protcstant public to the new hierarchy In IH^O, was this, that tho former would in future elect their 
own bishops. In deference to the •* holy sec," tho clergy of Westminster " archdiocoss" submitted 
four names to the pope as alike acceptable — Krrington, Grant, Ullathorrie and Cliffoid. It was simply a 
clerical protest against an appointment which the wiser ones know to be long i)roviously a settled 
matter between tho ♦•white pope" and "black pope." The reader will understand the latter's 
position at tho Vatican by reading Dean 8tanley*8 paper on tho subject in Cood Words; or (bating 
some unimportant inaccuracies of personal description in tho character of Rodin, pointed out by 
Steinniet/) in The Wandering Jew. Eliminate some socialistic, not to say materialistic, irrela- 
vanccs in tho latter, having no necessary connection with tho plot or structure of the tale (which 
English publishers should do), and its developments of Jesuitry are de8er\'ing of a careful study, 
as much from their accuracy as their appalling chai*actor. Such, at least, was tho calm judgment of 
tho lato Mr. Hogan, a highly compotont witness. 
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of saoh illogical, such antagonisUoal, abnormal, and almost iocompatible 
^nneotion as that in which their lot was oast, that even they are entitled to 
the name of *' catholics." On the contrary, in the degree that they were papists 
they were non-oatholio. Their papistry, little as there was of it, so much 
lessened their title to the honoured appellation, as it dimmed the fioe gold of 

. their Christianity, and now tarnishes the lustre of an otherwise spotless 
reputation. 

Whether, therefore, the title of " Roman Churoh " (by herself appropriated, 
as the proper and accurate synonyms of Catholic) be exclusively applied to the 
papal communion, with its obvious cognate ** Romanist" to her members — or 

• whether (in prospect of the city of Rome repudiating the papal claims to 
universal ascendancy) the more definite one of the ** Papal Churoh," with its 
cognate *' papist" — neither being in their nature or aught that is ina plied by 
them, justly offensive — is extremely unimportant ; so long as the inaccurate one 
of '* catholic," and the ungrammatioal and self-contradictory one of ^* Roman 
Catholic," be uniformly and scrupulously withold : as by all educated pro- 
testants, not indifferent to the questions at issue, the former is now and long 
has been dropped, in speaking or writing of those attached to the Latin com- 
munion. 

But whatever the perverseness, or the dishonesty, or the ignorance, or the 
eovert sympathy, or the infidel indifference of professed protestants in this 
respect, to every evangelical believer in Christ and his Gospel it belungs to say 
with Pacian: '* Christian is my name, but Catholic is my surname. That 
names me, this describes me. By this I am approved, by that designated." 



THE END. 
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A STATESMAN'S! PROPHECY: 

The fulfilment^ or non-fulfilment of which will he determined hy the Pa/rUa' 

mentary action of the approaching Session, 



The Earl of Liverpool, Prime Minister of England, having, ifl 1824, made the concession 
to Bom an CathoUcs to act as magistrates, or in subordinate revenue offices, without taki^ 
the oath of supremacy or signing the declaration against transubstantiation, took his stand 
at that point against further indulgence ; deeply convinced that— as, at a later date, ex- 
pressed by the Kev. Thomas Binney — every new concession made to the adherents of the 
papacy is only used by them as a vantage-ground to " make a spring upwards ** towards 
the attainment of further concessions, until absolute supremacjr be reached. In opposing 
the Emancipation Bill of 1825, the precursor of that of 1829, his lordship thus concluded 
an eloquent speech : — 

'^ I admit that, abstractedly, all subjects in a free state are entitled to the enjojrment of 
equal rights upon equal conditions; but then the quali/iccUion of that principle in the case of 
the Boman Catholics is clear — they who demand these equ^ rights do not afford equal 
conditions. The difference is this : the Protestant gives an entire allegiance to his Sov- 
oreign, the Eomanist a divided one. The service of the former is complete, that of the 
latter incomplete. And unless it can be proved that the man who worlu for half a day is 
entitled to as much wages as the man who works for the whole day, or, in other words, that 
the half is equal to the whole, I cannot admit that the Boman Catholic, whose alle- 
giance is divided between a spiritual and a temporal master, is entitled to the enjoyment of 
the same civil rights and privileges as the Protestant, whose allegiance is undivided, and 
who acknowledges but one ruler. I care not for the speculative dogmas of the Boman 
Church, such as the doctrine of transubstantiation, or the invocation of saiats ; but I cannot 
be indiffelrent to the power which the pope still holds over the great body of the Boman 
Catholics. It has indeed been the policy of tiieir advocates to maintain that this power is 
extinct ; but the very evidence before your lordships proves the contrary ; it proves the 
extraordinary iafluence which is even at this day exercised by the Pope of Bome. The 
presentation to vacant sees in the Boman Church in Ireland is vested in the pope at this 
moment : he exercises an absolute and uncontrolled power of appointing whom ne pleases 
to vacant bishoprics. He may yield occasionally to the recommendation of others, but the 
strict right of nomination he reserves to himself. That he Jms occasionally yielded to the 
representation of others, has been fuUy proved by the evidence of Dr. Doyle, who has 
stated before your Lordships' Committee tnat James II., his son, and grandson, did, for a 
succession of years, recommend to the vacant Irish bishoprics, and that the pope did inva- 
riably attend to their recommendations ; and if the King of France, or the &ing of Spain, 
were now to recommend to the pope, who can say that he would not listen to their recom- 
mendations ? But those exceptional cases are obviously not in point ; living as we do 
under a Protestant monarch, whose devotion to Protestant principles in their fullest breadth 
is as much above suspicion as is his open profession of them a prime condition of that 
tenure by which he fills the throne of these realms. I know it has been said that the pro- 
gress of education and the march of civilization have wrought wonders among the Boman 
Catholics ; and looking to the present aspect of the times, it ma^ perhaps appear to super* 
ficial observers that little danger is to be apprehended. But I will remind your lordsnips 
that the horizon is often the clearest and most serene when the tempest is at hand. At 
what time did the Established Church appear to be in a more flourishing condition than at 
the restoration of Charles II. ? And yet, within twenty years afterwards, the greatest 
revolution took place in the condition of that Church ; and it was next to a miracle that it 
was not overwhelmed, by the machinations of a popish prince, in one common ruin with 
the State and Constitution of this country ] It is not to the pope, as pope, I object ; it is to 
the principle of the existence of such a power as that in which tne pope is invested, and to 
the temporal and practical power of the Roman Catholic priesthood, extending over all the 
relations of private life, and penetrating into every domestic scene. Your lordships hold — 
the bill holds— that a Protestant Succession is the foundation of our Constitutional System ; 
but if this measure should pass, the Protestant Succession will not bo worth a farthing." 



